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By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 

The outlook for the new year in Terre 
Haute, Vigo County and the surround- 
ing areas appears to be positive, with 
many major improvements and 
revenue-creating projects planned. 

One of the largest projects in the 
area is Hoosier Energy’s $580 million 
power plant near Merom. Although the 
plant is to be in Sullivan County, the 
construction trades workers involved 
in the building are expected to be 
drawn from the entire area. improving 
the economy of the Wabash Valley. 

When completed, the plant is ex- 
pected to employe about 120 permanent 
workers. 

Construction of three new Vigo Coun- 
ty School Corp. elementary schools 
started in 1977 the Terre Haute city 
limits is expected to be completed this 
year in time for school to begin in 
September. Construction is expected to 
begin on a fourth new elementary 
school in 1978, also. 
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Work is to continue on the new Wgo 
County Public Library located at Sixth 
and Walnut streets in Terre Haute. The 
new library is scheduled to open in the 
summer. 

In neighboring Clay County, a final 
decision could come in early 1978 on an 
appeal of a ruling against a group 
opposing a school corporation proposal 
to close three high schools and con- 
struct a new facility for northern Clay 
County students. If the ruling is favor- 
able for the school corporation. con- 
struction could begin in 1978. 

Also in Clay County, the grand jury 
probe into Brazil's city administration 
is expected to begin again in January 
with a new six-member panel and 
assistance from the Indiana Attorney 
General's office. The original in- 
vestigation started in February, 1977. 
and resulted in indictments against two 
city officials. who were later cleared of 
charges, and a city policeman, who is 
to go to court in January. 

A group of Clay County residents 


sate 


| who worked to raise over $170,000 to be 
used for a new public swimming facil- 
ity are to reapply for matching funds 
for the project in 1978. In 1977, the 
request for matching funds was denied. 

Design documents for a new Vigo 
County Jail are expected by mid-sum- 
mer, with a bond issue expected in 
1978. The new jail is to be located north 
of the county courthouse. 

In other county news, reassessment. 
which has been under way since late 
1976. is to be completed in 1978. 

Also. county- politicians are gearing 
up for the May primary elections and 
November general elections. Con- 
siderable interest had already been 
shown ‘in 1977 in the several county 
offices on the ballot. 

County officials in 1977 let the bids 


for improvements on Chamberlain - 


Road and utilities were relocated. Ma- 
jor work is to begin in the spring. The 
road is to be the major access route to 
the new Hulman Links at Lost Creek 
golf course. 


The new Terre Haute 18-hole golf 
course is to open sometime in the 
spring. Original plans called for open- 
ing it last summer. The land and some 
funding for the championship course, 
located east of the city. were donated 
by Mary Hulman and her late husband, 
Tony Hulman. 

Construction, started in 1977, is to 
continue on the new Terre Haute Re- 
gional Hospital located on the old Paul 
Cox Field south of South Vigo High 
School. The hospital is expected to be 
completed in 1979. 

Union Hospital has announced plans 
to add two additional floors to the top 
of Union, West, 

East of the new Regional Hospital 
and also on the old Paul Cox property. 
thennew Towne South shopping center, 

wamne a major stores. is to open in 


A neve. shopping center is planned 
also for property east of Terre Haute 
(which ts expected to be annexed by 
the City Council early in 1978) at 
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Indiana 42 and Indiana 46. It is to be at 
the site of a new retirement communi- 
ty on which construction is to begin this 
year. 

The City of Terre Haute expects to 
receive $2.4 million in Community De- 
velopment funds, an amount which is 
double the $1.2 million received in 1977. 
City officials report a major road, 
sidewalk and curb improvement pro- 
gram is planned with the money, along 
with the construction of two new fire 
houses and the purchase of fire ap- 
paratus. 

Some type of construction for the 
improvement of downtown Terre 
Haute is expected to get under way in 
1978. Although talk of improvements 
had been going on for the last several 
years. some definite plans were made 
in 1977 and are expected to be im- 
plemented in 1978 if necessary funding 
is found. The first stage of the plan 
calls for a demonstration preject on 
Sixth Street. 

In housing, construction was started 


on the Garfield Gardens senior citizen 


housing center, located near the Gar- 
field Towers complex. Also, the federal 
government has approved $3.5 million 
for work to begin the renovation of the 
old Deming Hotel for elderly housing. 
Application is to be made, too, for $4.5 
million for the renovation of the Terre 
Haute House for similar purposes. 
The study on a grade separation at 
the Conrail tracks on North Third 
Street near Tippecanoe Street in Terre 
Haute is to continue in the new year. 
The environmental impact statement, 
corridor study and design study report 
are to be completed before any con- 
struction can begin. Some $4 million in 
federal funds has been set aside for the 
railroad-highway demonstration 
project and work is under way to obtain 
funding for the actual construction. 
The four-laning work on Terre 
Haute’s Fort Harrison Road is to con- 
tinue in 1978. with extensive work done 
in 1977. A railroad overpass is to be 
constructed as part of that project. 
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state 70 intercha: ze in Terre 
laute were urce! by Mayor 
William J Bright n Friday to 

‘tend a public hea ing before a 
vate legislauve committee in 
Terr. Haute Mon ay. 

A oublie hearing of the 
Sena 4i Road and Transporta- 
tior 
Geactab Assembl’ has been 

nc vied for 5 p.r. Monday in 


the refre Haut: City Hall 
Court romi” 

State Eldea C. Tipton 
(D-J ), ch. irman of the 
rammitf’ has sl ted the ses- 
sion 

“Re ` ‘Yip on and Sen. 
Vernon Fannin! (D-Terre 


Heute: are workil 3 very, very 
hard mths proj ct but need 
foe al comunity baput into the 
i caring s to indicat 2 to the com- 
mitte member the local 
“ost e for and recessity of 
another interchan; e in order to 
facilitate a better traffic flow 
r this highly cong ‘sted area of 
140 and US. <1,” Mayor 
Brighton said. 

The mayor said hat if the in- 
‘orehange is s:ccessfully 
arranged for th» city that 
‘everyone in the rea will be 
the ultimate ben: factor from 
the standpoints of safety, con- 
venience and, pert: ips, even ad- 
ditional economic zrowth.” 

Discussing his p oposal of the 
additional interch. nge off of I- 
70 in Terre Haute Sen. Tipton 
earlier this week pointed ouf 
that Terre Haute is the only 
city in the state w th a popula- 
tyen over 50.000 tiat has only 
{Wo interstate int: rchanges. 

He emphasized. ‘If folks are 
interested and we nave a large 
Uffnout, that.wil indicate to 


the legislators wh» attend that 
TE 
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pressed." 

Legislators other than just 
Tipton's committee are ex- 
pected to attend the hearing. 

Others contacted for the 
hearing include Vigo County 
Area Planning, West Central 
Indiana Economic Develop- 
ment District, Terre Haute. 
Area Chamber of Commerce, 
Terre Haute City Council, Vigo 
County Council, Vigo County 
Commissioners, Area Progress 
Committee, Terre Haute City 
Engineer, State Highway Com- 
mission, Central Labor Coun- 
cit, Indiana State University, 
the Wabash Interstate Commis- 
sion and the Terre Haute Board 
of Realtors. 
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Wave Brighton Predicts Bright _ 
Outlook pies T.H."During 1977. 


By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 

Terre Haute’s outlook for 1977 is a 
bright one, according to Mayor William 
J. Brighton. 

Mayor Brighton this week expressed 
confidence that the city will progress 
thoughout the new year. 

Looking back into the year just ended 
to make his predictions for 1977, Mayor 
Brighton said, “1976 was a good year for 
Terre Haute — a very good year. And, 
with a great deal of optimism, I’m look- 
ing forward to 1977 as being one of the 
greatest years ever for the city of Terre 
Haute.” 


Listing specific areas in which he feels 
the city will benefit, the mayor included 
capital investment, creation of new and 
better jobs and the continuation of the 
low unemployment rate. 

“We anticipate the largest amount of 
private capital being put into Terre 
Haute in 1977 than in almost any other 
single year,” Mayor Brighton said. 

Mayor Brighton said some of this 
capital is obvious now, such as the new 
Terre Haute Regional Hospital, and 
other projects involving private capital 
have not been announced yet. 

Almost $12 milfion worth of capital in- 
vestment in Terre Haute was 


“represented by the 1,073 Sahn’ per- 


mits issued by the Terre Haute Building 
Inspector’s Office during 1976, the 
mayor reported. He pointed out that 
figure did not include Fort Harrison In- 
dustrial Park transfers of real estate 
valued at about $4 million. 

The mayor said about a $15 to $17 
million total in capital investment was 
made in Terre Haute in 1976 and he 
believes ‘‘a substantially larger 
amount” of money will be put into the 
city in 1977. 

Mayor Brighton said many of the ma- 
jor projects the administration is look- 
ing forward to completing during this 
calendar year are projects started dur- 
ing 1976’ such as the new 18-hole 


municipal golf course (Hulman Links at ` 


Lost Creek), the Walnut Street re- 
opening from First to Third streets and 
the Southeast Drainage Project 
(formerly called Thompson Ditch). — 

Activity was heavy in the Fort 
Harrison Industrial Park during 1976 and 
should continue in 1977, Mayor Brighton 
reported. 

The mayor said funding was approved 
for the change of the old Deming Hotel 
into senior citizen housing during 1976 
and the changeover work should be un- 
der way during 977. He added applica- 
tions have been made to do the same 
with the Terre Haute House, but no word 
has been received on that project. 


Other major projects he listed coming 
up in 1977 included the downtown 
beautification program, heavy con- 
centration on and continuation of the 
street improvement program and the 
sidewalk and curb program, and possible 
completion of the work in Brittlebank 
and Fairbanks parks. } 
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A suit was AA Thursday CUTE a 


Superior Court that will at least delay 
the issuance of $800,000 in bonds:by the 
City of Terre Haute to finance the 
already completed Laughner’s Cafeteria 
building south of the city. 

Richard Zaikovsky is plaintiff in the 
action against the city and numerous 
city and county officials. The suit asks 
the court to enjoin: 

—The City Council from passing the 
bond ordinance. 

—The Vigo County Counci? from pass- 
ing a resolution approving the bond 
issue. 


—The mayor and city clerk from 
executing and signing pie bond issue 
instruments. 


—The city controller from Kimplettte 
the sale of Terre Haute Economic De- 
velopment Revenue bonds for financing 
the project. 

—The_ Economie: Deiitasisiant Com 
mission from taking any further action 
in regard to the proposed financing of 
the project. 


—Three Laughner companies from 
entering into a financing agreement 
with the city. 
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Eric M. Abe} is plaintiff’s attorney. 
| The suit charges Laughner’s Cafeteria 
is not an economic development facility 
as defined in the statute. The governing 
Statute defines economic development 
faciltities as ‘facilities for manufac- 
turing, storage or processing of goods, 
for the carrying on of. commercial, 


business or recreational activities...”. 


It is expected determination of the 
suit will rest on the interpretation of the 
comma following ‘‘processing of 
goods.” The punctuation is meaningless 
in common language usage. 
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Ef motion requesting/an wi . 
to require the Vigo Superior - 
Court, en banc, to assume juris- 
diction, or alternatively, for a 
change of judge, was filed by 
the City of Terre Haute Monday 
as the next step in a class 
action-suit brought last Thurs- 
day by Richard Zaikovsky ta 
halt the issuance of $800,000 if! 
bonds by the city’s Economic 
Development Commission to fi- 
nance the already completed 
Laughner’s Cafeteria at U.S. 41 
and Davis aeti 


Attorney i Ye Abe? ag y 


the suit in Division 3, over 
which Circuit Court Judge 
Hugh D. McQuillan presides. If 
the en banc motion is sustained, 
then McQuillan, along with 
Judge Harold J. Bitzegaio of 
Division 1 and Judge Charles K. 
McCrory of Division 2 would 
hear the case. 


The suit named several city 
and county officials as defen- 
dants and asks the court to 

' enjoin the city council from 

- passing the bond ordinance; the 

` county council from passing a 

' resolution approving the bond 
ordinance; the mayor and city 
clerk from signing the bond 
issue instruments; the city con- . 
troller from completing the 
sale of the Economic Develop- 
ment Reveune Revenue Bonds 
for financing the project; the 
Economic Development Com- 
mission from taking any 
further action on financing the 
project; and three Laughner 
companies from entering into a 
financing agreement with the 
city. 

The suit contends that 
Laughner’s is not an economic 
development facility as defined 
in the statute. 

_ __The city’s motion was filed 
, Monday by Assistant City At- 
torney Stephen L. Trueblocd. 
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Star Staff Writer 


The Terre Haute City Attorney’s Of- 
fice Monday filed a motion to remove a 
class-action suit filed Thursday against 
the city’s financing of a cafeteria from 


the sole jurisdiction of Circuit Court ` 


Judge Hugh D. McQuillan. 

The motion asks that all three Vigo 
Superior Court judges —including Judge 
McQuillan— hear the case or that it be 
venued to a different judge. 

The motion came in a suit filed by 
Richard Zaikovsky that asks an injunc- 
tion against the city’s issuing $800,000 in 
economic development bonds to finance 
the already completed Laughner’s 
Cafeteria at Davis Avenue and Dixie 
Bee Highway. The complaint lists nu- 
merous city and county officials as 
defendants and it asks the court to 
enjoin: 

—The City Council from passing the 
bond ordinance. 


—The Vigo County Council from pass- 
ing a resolution approving the bond 
issue. 

—The mayor and city clerk from 
executing and signing the bond instru- 
ments. 


e city controller from completing 
the sale of Terre Haute Economic De- 
velopment Revenue bonds for financing 
the project. 


—The Economic Development Com- 
mission from taking any further action 
in regard to the proposed financing of 
the project. 

—Three Laughner companies from 
entering into a financing agreement 
with the city. 

Eric M. Abel is plaintiff’s attorney. 

The suit charges Laughner’s Cafeteria 
is not an economic development facility 
as defined in the statute. The governing 
statute defines economic development 
facilities as ‘‘facilities for manufac- 
turing, storage or processing of goods, 
for the carrying on of commercial, 
business or recreational activities...”’. 

It is expected determination of the 
suit will rest on the interpretation of the 
comma following ‘‘processing of 
goods.” The punctuation is meaningless 
in common language usage. 

The complaint states the present plan 
also violates other statutes because the 
Economic Development Commission 
gave less than five days notice by 
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publication of the public hearing on the 
proposed financing and the commission 
has not, by resolution, approved the 
form and terms of the financing agree- 
ment, bonds and trust indenture. 

It is pointed out in the complaint the | 
city’s financing is not an inducement for 
Laughner’s to locate here since the 
company has already built and is almost 
ready to open for business; the three 
Laughner companies named as defen- 
dants do not need the loan; the city’s 
financing of the project will interfere 
with the public policy against granting a 
municipal low-interest loan to a non- 
local business which would be in com- 
petition with already established local 
businesses and it will not fill the need for 
industrial diversification since there are 
at present more than 130 restaurants in 
Vigo County, all of which are in 
competition with each other. 

In addition to a permanent injunction 
against the city’s financing of the 
project, the complaint also asks for a 
declaratory judgment that the proposed | 
financing of the cafeteria by the city 
through issuance of economic develop- 
ment revenue bonds is invalid and il- 
legal. : 
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Indiana Business & Industry, 
a monthly publication covering 
business and industrial news 
over the state, devoted the cur- 
rent July issue to Terre Haute, 
Vincennes and Evansville. 

The periodical is a “slick” 
(meaning having a coated slick 
paper rather than pulp or news- 
print paper), with full color 
cover, advertising in color, and 
an attractive layout. 

Ralph Tucker, executive vice 
president of the Terre Haute 
Area Chamber of Commerce, 
expressed pleasure regarding 
the content of the article. 

“A young lady called at the 
office six or eight weeks ago,” 
Tucker explained, ‘‘and we dis- 
cussed the city, its history, its 
present status, its growth and 
changed image. She also talked 
with someone at Indiana State 
and Rose-Hulman, and the sub- 
sequent article outlines the 
growth, the improved image, 
and the value of ISU, Rose- 
Hulman and St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College to the area.” 

The articles on Vincennes 
and" Evansville are also well 
done. The magazine is widely 
circulated to state business and 


industrial firms,- and ‘to hun- 
dreds of major firms through- 
out the country. 
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Last week’s column began 
the liistory of engineering in 
the Wabash Valley, from the 
days of the Mound Builders up 
to the 1850s and the building of 
the Wabash and Erie-Canal.:: 


Similar in appearance to 


river keelboats, the canal 


boats were pulled by mules or ing trai 


horses. Passengers rode on 
larger packet boats with sepa- 
rate cabins for men and wom- 
en. as EA 

The horses or mules walked 
along the towpath constructed 
on one side or the other of the 
canal, depending on the ter- 
rain, pulling the boats about 
three miles per hour; Canal 
travel was slow, but. still 
faster and cheaper than over- 
land. 

Built entirely by man- and 
his trusty shovel, or a crude 
iron scraper shovel pulled by 
a horse, canal building was an 
engineering marvel created 
by Irish immigrant laborers. 

Before the age of pumps, 
the water was raised and low- 
ered entirely by gravity. The 
biggest bottleneck on the 
canal system occurred at the 
locks when upstream boats 
were lifted to higher water 
and downstream boats were 
lowered, 

Often many boats were 
stacked up in the canals wait- 
ing their turn through the 

- locks. Maintenance of the wa- 
ter highways was expensive, 
and, in addition, they had to 
close during freezing weath- 
er. 

By the 1850s, the canals 
were doomed by the coming 
of the railroads. For their 
short but relatively successful 


life, however, canals did man- i corporated city. City fathers 


age to make Indiana and Illi- 
nois prosperous and attrac- 
tive to new settlers. 
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By 1857, railroads provided 
travel from the east coast to 
St. Louis, but not on the same 
train, Each railroad-company 
had built its track toa dif- 
ferent gauge, from 4’8” to 6 
feet,’ *matching the 
locomotives it had, and chang- 
ns was: common and 


improvement over rough and 
bruising stage coaches. 
After head lamps were de- 
veloped for night travel and 
sleeping cars added, the train 
travel picked up and the 
schedules became. more 
liable. š mel 
Terre Haute became a rail- 


re- 


road center, then came street 

railways and the electric in- 

terurban. Engineering was 

coming into its owm in the | 
Wabash Valley. 

Safety engineers would be 
interested in the volunteer 
fire companies first organized 
in Terre Haute in 1855. They 
used the bucket-brigade meth- 
od forming a line from the 
river or from the nearest pub- 
lic cistem. s 

After the first volunteer 
companies acquired the little 
handpumpers, the race to get 
to the fire first when the fire | 
bell rang was sometimes | 
more important than putting 
the fire out. Sometimes the 
men would get ‘into a fight 
over which group got there 
first, and forget to’ pump wa- 
ter! City fire departments | 
were not established until af- | 
iter the Civil Wars > | 

Over 100 years ago, Terre 
Haute was busily trying to 
clean up and organize itself 
into a newly-chartered in- 


were trying to fill up or drain, 
all the land within two miles | 


isolate smallpox victims, es- | 
tablish a waterworks, and see | 
that all garbage was dumped | 
outside the city limits. 
Sewers, drains and cisterns 


were in the news. | 
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The Chestnut Street or 
Canal Sewer was started in 
1873. The city’s first sewer 


and main outlet was laid in 


the old canal basin. 


By 1896, it drained 1,000 


acres as all storm drains were 
led into this from Crawford 
street north. Eventually the 
Ohio street sewer helped 
drain some of the eastern 


tices there is still a storm 


storms. 


tury, it was commonplace in 
Terre Haute to move huge 
houses and business buildings 
from one location to another, 
Without the power equipment 
available today, it seems in- 
credible how successfully 
they were able- to accomplish 
this engineering feat. Very 
large houses were sometimes 
cut into two houses and moved 
to two different locations and 
remodeled 
homes. 

One of the most remarkable 
ventures happened downtown 
on Wabash Avenue. A row of 
business buildings was raised 
a full story and the only equip- 
ment used was brute strength, 
lots of manpower, wooden 


downtown area, but one no-- 


water problem at Third and’ 
Crawford in heavy rain-: 


Before the turn of the cen-- 


into durable. 
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jackscrews and sturdy blocks.§ 
On a given signal, all the) 
men would heave and turn the 
jackscrews while other brave; 
men pushed the blocks under | 
the foundation, all at the ex- 
act same time. This re- į 
markable feat was copied in“ 
other cities after it happened 
successfully here. : ! 
Present day engineers can 
appreciate the fact that all 
this.was done without the mix- 
ed blessings of OSHA and, 
hard hats. P2 tos 
Terre Haute has always- 
furnished ample employment. 
opportunities for engineers, 
from the days of the Mound 
Builders to the present time. 
The talents and technical 
know-how was needed to keep- 
the wheels turning in the 
Wabash Valley. ot ` 
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airports 

Hulman Field, Terre Haute, 232-1681 
(commuter flights). 

Indianapolis International Airport, in- 
dianapolis, (call specific airline). 

Sky King Airport, 6050 Clinton Rd., (pri- 
vate & charter flights), 466-2229. 


banks 

Indiana State Bank, 1211 Wabash, ser- 
vice charge on all checks, 50c/month if 
balance maintained above $100—beiow 
$100, 50c for 5 checks, 4c per check 
after that; 5% interest on savings. 
Merchants National Bank, 701 Wabash, 
first 50 personalized checks free, 
minimum balance of $200 no service 
charge, under $200, $2 service charge 
each month; 5.2% interest com- 
pounded annually on savings. 

First National Bank, 643 Wabash, 
10c/check for students in advance, no 
other service charge, other plans 
available, 5.2% interest compounded 
annually on savings. 

Terre Haute Savings, 533 Ohio, free 

checking if name only used, with ad- 
dress comes a printing charge, balance 
as low as you want without charge; 5 
i/4% interest on savings. 
Tip: If you opt to have a large amount of 
checks printed for your four years at 
college, have only your name printed 
because you're likely to change ad- 
dresses. 


birth control, abortion 


& adoption information 
Planned Parenthood, 330 S. 6th St., 
offers a flat fee for students who want 
an annual exam and year's supply of 
pills, approx. $25/year. Information also 
available on abortion and adoption 
referral, prenatal care. Appointments 
only, branches at Clinton and Brazil, 
232-3578. 

Birthright social service, 24 S. 8th, is an 
agency which provides counseling for 
pregnancies. 234-5433. 


bread for less 

Get day-old break for 20-25c a loaf at: 
Bunny Bread Thrift Store, 2830 
Wabash. 

Wonder Bread, 4443 Dixie Bee Road 
Colonial Baking Inc., 2035 Lafayette. 


bus 


City Bus offers a packet, 10 rides for $2, 
otherwise 25c one way. Service starts 
at 5:15 a.m., ends at 6:15, each day. 
Buses out to each of the shopping cen- 
ters leave at a quarter of the hour and 
return at a quarter after at 7th and 
Wabash, schedules available down- 
town. 

Greyhound Bus Lines, 222 Cherry, 


across fromf-GsRps on Highway 40, 
232-2354. ve 
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churches 
There are 213 churches in Terre Haute 
with all denominations represented. 


colleges 

Indiana State University (coed) 11,400 
students approx. 

Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology 
(male) 1,000 students. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
(female) 400 students 

Indiana Business College 

Indiana Vocational Technical College. 


all night drug store 
Hook’s Poplar and 9th Streets, is open 
24 hours seven days a week. 


groceries closest 


to campus 
A&P, Poplar and 9th Streets. 
Great Scot, 11th and Locust Streets. 


hospitals, 


health centers 

Terre Haute Regional Hospital (300 
beds), 1021 S. 6th, 232-0021. 

Union Hospital, 1606 N. 7th, 232-0361 
(300 beds) 

Katherine Hamilton Mental Health 
Center, 630 8th Ave., 232-1181 (drug 
and alcoholic clinic, 2066 N. 13th, 
238-2656). 

Vigo County Health Department, 120 S. 
7th provides a communicable disease 
clinic for venereal disease, etc. tuber- 
culosis clinic and demonstrations and 
teaching in the home patient care. 


hotlines ` 

Vigo County Lifeline, 235-8333, pro- 
vides answers to personal questions 
you may have or refer you to someone 
who does know. 


industrial plants 
More than 140 diversified industries 


libraries 

Emeline Fairbanks Library, 222 N. 7th, 
border of ISU campus (plus branches) 
Cunningham Memorial Library, ISU 
campus. 

Music Library, basement at Fine Arts 
Science Library, basement of Science 
Building. 

Libraries at other colleges. 


media 

newspapers: 

The Spectator (weekly) 

Terre Haute Star (morning), Terre 
Haute Tribune (evening). 

Statesman (ISU student newspaper) 
Better Times (alternative newspaper in 


Terre Hayte). 
Vigo Coun 
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Me 


radio stations: 

WBOW: top 40, 1230 AM 

WTHI: country, 1480 AM; beautiful 
music, 100 FM. 

WBOQ: beautiful music, 107.5 FM 
WAAC: call-in shows, beautiful music, 
1300 AM 

WPFR: progressive rock and religious 
music, 102.7 FM 

WVTS: soft rock, 101 FM 

WISU: varied, experimental format, 89.7 
FM (campus) 


television stations: 

WTHI: C8S-affiliate; Channel 10 
WTWO: NBC-affiliate; Channel 2 
WBAK: ABC-affiliate, Chanel 38 
American Cablevision 


police 

Terre Haute city police, 232-1311 
Vigo Country sheriff, 232-2801 
State Police (T.H. post), 299-1151 
Fire Station, 232-2311 


population 

city (1970) 70,286 
county (1970) 114,528 
township (1970) 69,530 


savings and loans 


associations 

Central Federal, 128 S. Bth St. 

Indiana Savings and Loan, 100 S. 7th 
St. 

Merchants Savings Assoc., 1 S. 6th St. 
Terre Haute Mutual, 498 Ohio 

Wabash Federal-Fort Harrison, 350 
Wavash 


shopping centers 

Honey Creek Square, south on 41. 
Meadows Shopping Center, east on 
Ohio 

Plaza North Shopping Center, north on 
Lafayette Ave. 5 

Southiand, south on 7th Street and 
Margaret Ave. 

K-Mart plaza, 25th and Wabash 
Riverside plaza, across from Honey 
Creek Square. 


taxicabs 

Black and White Cab--232-2121 

Union Cab--232-0202 

Yellow Cab-232-1313 

utilities 

Terre Haute Gas Corporation, 632 Che- 
rry St., deposit for homes using gas for 
cooking, heat and hot water. 235-1561. 
Public Service Indiana, 125 Harding 
Avenue, provides electricity for Terre 
Haute. Deposit 235-3726. 

General Telephone Company, 711 Pop- 
lar Street, requires a deposit plus an in- 
Stallation charge. 234-1511. 


1977: Pr 


~ BY DAVID H. COX 
Star Staff Writer 
Numerous well-known, in- 
fluential Americans die during 
any calendar year. The year 
1977 was no different — Elvis 
Presley, Bing Crosby, Guy 
Lombardo, Grouch Marx, 
Charlie Chaplin. 


The impact was felt na- 
tionwide when those deaths 
were announced. Most felt a 
tremendous personal loss even 
though only a few ever knew 
the celebrities. 


The home front wasn’t 
without its losses. Among those 
who died during 1977 were An- 
ton C. Hulman Jr., Ralph 
Tucker, Ralph Berry and two 
well-known local athletes, Tim 
Sullivan and Mike Joyner. 


Indiana stood silent, in shock, 
the night ANTON HULMAN 
JR. died. Surely, like others, 
people thought he’d live forev- 
er. Tony, as he always was 
known, took his final breath at 
9:45 p.m. Thursday, Oct. 27, at 
St. Vincent’s Hospital at Indi- 
anapolis. He died during 
surgery. 


Earlier in the day the Terre 
Haute multimillionaire. who 
donated much of his time and 
money toward community im- 
provement, walked into -the 
hospital. He traveled to Indian- 
apolis to take a plane to Hous- 
ton where a banquet was 
planned the next night to honor 
A.J. Foyt, a close friend and 
the only four-time winner of the 
Indianapolis 500. His death was 
diagnosed as being caused by 
heart-dailure resulting from a 

ured aortic aneurysm. 

Hulman was best known for 


Po 
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his ownership of the Indian- 
apolis Motor Speedway which 
he took from a floundering 
piece of real estate and built 
into one of the most magnif- 
icent racing arenas in the 
world. However, it was his in- 
dustrial enterprises in Terre 
Haute that created other busi- 
ness opportunities. 


It was a dark, dreary day for 
the funeral which more than a 
thousand persons witnessed. 
The motorcade stretched sev- 
eral city blocks with about a 
dozen limousines leading the 
procession to the family burial 
plot at Calvary Cemetery. Hun- 
dreds more lined the proces- 
Sional route, trying to convey 
their feelings for a man many 
never met. 

Speedway insignias high- 
lighted tiers of flowers at Pa- 
trick J. Ryan Funeral Home 
and checkered flags adorned 
the funeral coach in place of 
traditional funeral flags. 


Dignataries from across the 
nation arrived at Terre Haute 
to pay their respects to 
Hulman. 


At the funeral with Foyt, who 
aided Mrs. Hulman through the 
service, were Indiana Senator 
Birch Bayh; actor-conductor 
Phil Harris; ABC sports com- 
mentator Chris Schenkel; race 
drivers Jim Hurtubise, Johnny 
Rutherford and Bruce Walkup; 
Speedway officials Clarence 
Cagle, Sam Hanks, Tom Bin- 
ford and Fred Agabashian; 
Pete DePaolo, oldest living 
winner of the Indianapolis 500; 
Lou Myers, a three-time winner 


-of the Memorial Day event, and 
“Radio” Gardner, one of the - 


(2/20/27'@ 


developers of the Novi racing 
machine and radio networks. 


Also, Ray “Soapy” Hawkins 
of the Indiana Manufacturer’s 
Association, a close friend of 
Hulman and Harris: former 
Governor Edgar ‘Whitcomb; 


Jim Rathmann, another former | 
race driver who drove the pace | 
car in the 1977 race; Kenny f 
Hauck, director of the 500 Fes- {| 


tival and his wife, Josephine; 
Jim Gilmore,. owner of the 
Gilmore racing team which 
sponsors Foyt; John Mecom, 
owner of the New Orleans 
Saints National Football 
League team, and represent- 
atives of the Roger Penske rac- 
ing team, United States Auto 
Club and Trenton and Milwau- 
kee race tracks. 


Former Mayor RALPH 
TUCKER, the 32nd leader of 
the city, died Saturday, Nov. 12, 
at Union Hospital. He was ad- 
mitted to the hospital at 10 a.m. 
and died at 7:55 p.m. from 
complications resulting from 
an extended illness. 


Tucker took office in 1947 and 
later became the first mayor to 
succeed him since 1838 and was 
the only Terre Haute mayor to 
serve more than two terms. His 
tenure lasted 20 years and he 
retired from political life Dec. 
31, 1967. 


He was executive vice presi- 
dent of the Terre Haute Area 
Chamber of Commerece when 
he died. 

RALPH BERRY was @ 
cancer victim, dying at 10 a.m. 


Wednesday, April 20, at Terre — 


Haute Regional Hospital. 
_ Berry was a leader of the 


Ferre Hiatt 


rominent 


Athletes Di 


TONY HULMAN 


Vigo County Democratic party 
and was county prosecutor 16 
years. He was a member of the 
Berry, Wright and Shagley law 
firm and was Vigo County at- 
torney and legal counsel for the 


towns of West Terre Haute and_ 


Seelyville and Sugar Creek 
Township at the time of his 
death. 

Terre Haute North Vigo High 
School cross country runner 
TIM SULLIVAN, one of the 
outstanding prep distance 
runners in the state, collapsed 
and died Saturday, Oct. 22, dur- 
ing the regional cross country 
meet at Bloomington. 

Sullivan, in whose memory a 
scholarship fund has been es- 
‘tablished. was 16. He died of 
cardiac arrhythmia, a break in 
the rhythm of the heart. 

Reports said Sullivan col- 
lapsed approximately 200 yards 
from the fininsh line, 


it Citizens, 
ie 


RALPH TUCKER 


scrambled to his feet and began 
running again. He was forced to 
walk across the finish line and 
fell to the ground again — dead. 
Coach Bill Welsh, who played 
an important role in developing 
Sullivan into the outstanding 
athlete, scholar and person he 
was, said his determination to 
finish the race exemplifies the 
type individual he was. 

Another local athlete, MIKE 
JOYNER, lost his life Dec. 13 
when a DC-3 jet crashed, killing 
the entire University of 
Evansville basketball team. 
Joyner, although only a 
freshman, was one of several 
players Coach Bobby Watson 
was depending on to strengthen 
the team in the future. 

Joyner was a prep star at 
Terre Haute South Vigo High 
School and was one of the rea- 
sons the Braves advanced to 
the high school state finals last 
March. 
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Hundreds attended Hulman funeral at St. 
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City leaders review year's 


see low unemplo 


By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 

The biggest news coming out of the 
City of Terre Haute over 1977 was the 
eight-day strike by firefighters over a 
disagreement with the City Council and 
city administration over wage demands 
for the coming year. 

Other than the strike, both Mayor 
William J. Brighton and City Council 
President Jack Neaderhiser, report ov- 
erall 1977 was a good year for the city. 

Both officials stressed the unemploy- 
ment rate of the area, one of the lowest 
in the state, and the large amount of 
construction under way. 

Nearly all the Terre Haute fire- 
fighters went out on strike in the early 
morning hours on Aug. 7 and remained 
out until the beginning of their regular 
shift, at 7 a.m., on Aug. 15, setting up 
picket lines in protest of the wage 
negotiations for 1978. The negotiators 
for the firefighters and the police had 
asked for originally $750 and then $1,000 
across-the-board raises and had only 
been offered $350. 

Although some city police partici- 
pated in what was referred to as a 
‘“‘speed-up”’ in the issuance of traffic 
affidavits and threatened to go along 
with the firefighters’ strike, no action 
was taken by the police. 

The, firefighters went back to their 
jobs when the city agreed to no pay 
increases for 1978, but to a $200 increase 
in the clothing allowance for the year 
and a $500 pay increase and a decrease 
in the working hours for 1979. The 
agreement, as far as money is con- 
cerned, applies to both police and 
firemen. 

“The best thing that happened to 
Terre Haute in 1977,” according to 
Brighton, ‘‘was during one of the report- 
ing periods of the State Department of 
Labor that Terre Haute had a 3.8 
percent unemployment rate, with a con- 
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The TRIBUNE today 
presents an overview 
of the top news events 
of 1977 in Terre Haute, 
plus comments from city 
leaders about the year. 
Other year-end articles 
will also be offered 

by The TRIBUNE during 
the next week 


sistently low unemployment rate for the 
entire year.” 

“T think that jobs are probably the 
most important single factor in any 
city’s economy,” the mayor said. 

Neaderhiser, agreeing with the 
mayor, said, ‘‘We’ve managed to keep 
the economy of Terre Haute good. if not 
better than other second class cities in 
the state — that alone is quite an 
accomplishment.” 

Both men listed several construction 
projects as reasons for the low un- 
employment rates and the good state of 
economy for many citizens, including: 
the Fort Harrison four laning project 
which includes a railroad overpass; the 
Southeast Drainage Project; a major 
sidewalk, curb and seweřproject: the 
Wainut Street re-opening: the néw mu- 
nicipal golf course, Hulman Links. at 
Lost Creek; the new senior citizen hous- 
ing complex, Garfield Gardens; a major 
street resurfacing program; the three 
new elementary schools of the Vigo 
County School Corp. and the Vigo County 
Publie Library. 

Other construction projects include: 
the new Terre Haute Regional Hospital. 
expansions at Union Hospital; the new 
Towne South shopping center; .ex- 
pansions at Pillsbury, J.I. Case, Jadcore 
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and severdl other already existing busi- 
nesses; a new Kroger store on Fort 
Harrison Road; and new street lighting 
in the 12 Points area. 

Brighton pointed out the monies for 
the projects have come from three 
sources — local tax dollars, federal 
funding and the private sector. 

A disappointment for city officials 
over the year was the ruling dgainst 
them in the action to annex a portion of 
Honey Creek Township to the city. The 
city has appealed that ruling. 


Plans for improvement of the down- 
town Terre Haute area got off the 
drawing board and to the point of accep- 
ting bids for construction early in the 
year, but were halted when businessmen 
complained of those plans. A special 
downtown area improvement group was 
formed and plans again have progressed 
to the stage of accepting bids for a pilot 
project on Sixth Street.. The bids re- 
ceived, though, were all above the cost 
estimates and further action has been 
held up until officials can determine if 
more money is available or can revise 
the specifications for the project. The 
pilot project still is expected to be under 
way by spring. 


On Nov. 13, 1977, the city’s only five- 
term mayor died. Ralph Tucker, who 
served as Terre Haute’s Democratic 
mayor from 1948 through 1967, was the 
executive vice president of the Terre 
Haute Area Chamber of Commerce at 
the time of his death at the age of 69. 


Also, during the year, one of the Terre 
Haute City Council members resigned 


_ his position. Councilman-at-large Thom- 


as H. Lenahan, who had been a leading 
vote getter on the Democratic ticket in 
the last two city elections, resigned 
effective March 31 to take a new job in 
the Chicago area. Norma Spork was 
appointed by the City Council to replace 
Lenahan. S 
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A MAJOR cry PROJECT — This railroa overpass ispartof several construction projects which has helped to keep the 
- | the four-laning project for Fort Harrison Road currently under `> unemployment rate for the city one of the lowest in the state 
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City Becomes Defe 
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In $1-milli6¥Coniplaint 


The City of 


aute has i F . 
3 eas The | t 
been named along WI a city | peritz 27u Nas peen filed in 


George Mackey, employes of 
the Wastewater Treatment 
Plant last summer who 
reportedly lost their jobs after 
being accused of stealing gas- 
Judge Jesse Bedwell granted, oline at the plant. 

a petition Friday to join the| The case was originally filed 
city to the lawsuit previously | May 10, 1976, against Hedges in 
filed against Kenneth Hedges, | Vigo County and a change of 


assistant department head in a 
lawsuit for over $1 million by 
two former city employees 
claiming back wages and 
defamation of character. 


The lawsuit filed by the plain- 
tiffs claims they were dismis- 
sed from their employment at 
the Wastewater Treatment 
Plant about June 11, 1975, 
because of charges by Medges . 
It states Hedges slandered 
|them and imputed commission 
of a crime intending to injure 
their professions at the plant. 
The lawsuit charges Hedges did 


ae et Superintendent of the | venue requested by the plain- |this ‘with actual malice, 
erre Haute Wastewater | tiffs was granted to Sullivan recklessly and in bad faith.” 


Treatment Plant. County. 
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| Count I of the lawsuit de- 
mands $100,000 for each plain- 
tiff for damages to his reputa- 
tion and resultant losses, 
$100.000 each for punitive 
damages and loss of wages of 
$4.000 for Rawley (who has 
since been re-hired at the 
plant) and $6,000 plus continu- 
iing losses for Mackey. 

Count II refers to criminal 
| proceedings filed against the 
| plaintiffs in City Court qn the 
charges by Hedges. which ter- 
minated with a directed verdict 
‘in their favor in November, 
|1975. Count II asks $200,000 
each for loss of wages and 
reputation plus punitive 
damages of $125.000 each. 

A trial by jury has been 
demanded. 

Attorney Edward O. Delaney 
| of the Indianapolis law firm of 
Barnes, Hickam. Pantzer and 
Boyd filed the lawsuit for the 
plaintiffs. Local counsel in 
Sullivan County will be the law 


Representing Hedges has 
‘been Gus Sacopulos of 
| Sacopulos and Crawford. 


| City Attorney James Smock 
| and Assistant City Attorney 
Stephen Trueblood will repre- 
sent the City of Terre Maute. 


| 


firm of Bedwell and Springer. — 


JAN 11978 


By RICHARD C. TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer 


Another year has passed. and 


to most people. there has been: 


no Joss. 

There were floods, heavy 
snows, several murders, auto 
deaths. politics, city election, 
fires, suicides, numerous 
crimes of various and sundry 
types, increased utility rates. 
increased unemployment. and 
many other events which are 
ennumerated elsewhere. 

There were also some 
progressive and positive events. 
including the inauguration of a 
new president at ISU. Richard 


Landini: several small 
industries in Ft. Harrison 
Industrial Park. start. of 


installation of a new street 
lighting system downtown. 
slight reduction in 1976 property 
tax rates from 1975, successful 
Banks of the Wabash Festival. 
Vigo County Fair. and 
Oktoberfest events. and start of 
construction of the east side 
flood control project. 

What's ahead for 1976. the 
Bicentennial year” 

The local economy will 
probably lag for the first six 
months. then begin a slow 
upturn. if all prognostications 


Terre} 


are correct. Fortunately, Terre 
Haute isn’t hit as hard as other 
cities in Indiana during a 
‘recession period, nor does it 
recover as rapidly This is due 
largely to the highly diversified 
industrial complex, with 
additional economic strength 
gained from education in 
Indiana State University. 
Rose-Hulman Institute. IVY 
Tech. and St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods College: 
wholesale and retail trade. and 
service firms. 

There will be spring rains and 
spring floods. and Honey Creek 
could again back up into 
Thompson ¿Ditch and cause 


some flooding. 
Many of the cracked 
sidewalks and broken curbs in 


the downtown area may be 
replaced under the refurbishing 
program sponsored by the 
Downtown Merchants 
Association. The new downtown 
lighting system will be 
completed as a part of this 
program. 

There will be a county. state 
and national primary and 
election. Locally. Republicans 
will probably have difficulty 
fielding a full primary ballot of 
candidates, if the pattern of 
prior years is followed. The two 
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cratic factions will face 
-to-head for a few of the | 
tes. Gov. Otis Bowen may 
have an opponent in the | 
primary. but will carry the 
‘state in the“ first primary 
election of party state 
candidates in many years. 
Three or four Democratic 
candidates will seek 
nomination. } 

Traffic deaths will continue at 
about the same level. and 
‘crime in the streets’ will be up 
slightly over this year 
However. it is doubtful that 
there will be as many murders 
as in 1975, where crimes in that 
category rated about the 

[nig na incity history 
sealing of city streets | 
pr ha y won't be as much as | 
this year. as city officials are | 
not running for office. This issue | 
failed to influence many voters 
in tlie 31975 city election. It is 
possible: there ‘could be an 
increase in this activity in the 
county. as incumbents. seek 
re-election and impress voters. «i 
Although County Auditor’ 
Frank Walker has said he woul 
not run. there is some doubt he 
will hold to this early statement. 

Rose-Hulman Institute will 

seat a new president in | 
September. It is probably 

the city’s institutions of hig 
education will all recor 
increased enroliments, as high > 
school graduates: find difficulty 
in getting jobs“ nd turn to | 
college. - o AD 


i 


Work on widening Ft. 
Harrison Road from Fruitridge 
to Lafayette Ave. will 
undoubtedly pet un 


will complete another link i inthe 
by-pass of the city fro 1-70 to 
US Highway 40 to US dighway 
41. Several county roads will 
undergo major “improvement. | 
including widening and 
resurfacing. 
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weren't dull years. 
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The new locationite he Terre’ 


“Haute Regioal Hospital will be- 


announced. and first steps of 
construction may start before | 
the close of the Bicentennial | 
year. 

Implementation of the new | 


“City-County Airport Authority 


will occur early in the year with 


; the appointment ‘of the six-man 


board. 

There will continue to be 
fires. many due to carelessness. 
Fire losses will probably 


f increase as inflation continues 


to add value to property. The | 


|anspection report te 
the'city’s fire rating™ 
with Ma Villian 
and will probabl 
improveme s in 
firemen qs-one facte 
for the city to refe 

rating. 

The energy crisis will MER i 
Terre Haute seriously next | 
winter. and tight conservation | 
measures will be reques i 
all users. includin 

We face each r 
resolve. and before 
have lapsed. tha 
forgotten. The 
year promises to 

year. more so ol 

and international 
local, It just happ 
closer to the local 
are more affected a what 
happens. It won't be a dull year. 
just as 1975, 1974. 1968. 1955 
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Year in 1976 


| By COLLEEN BLACKETER 
Tribune Staff Writer 
The past year has been one of the 
‘*yreatest’’ for Terre Haute and 1976 
promises to be just as ‘great. according 
to Terre Haute Mayor "William J. - 
Brighton. | 
“I think Terre Haute has just | 
completed one of the greatest economic | 


. years in its entire history — from the 


standpoint: of both the*government and | 
the citizenry.” Mayor Brighton said, 
reflecting back ovef the A i 
year. 

“On the government's side. the city’s 
economic condition is better than it has 
been in the last. 40,.years,”’ Mayor - 
Brighton reported. 

“And. the Terre Haute unemployment 
rate this year was. the lowest in the 


s State.”’ he added. 


The ‘mayor: attributed: “tremendous 
industrial growth’ over the last 12 
months to the development of the 
city-owned Fort Harrison Industrial 
Park. He pointed out the industrial park 
added substantially to the assessed 


. valuation and to the job market of the 


city : 

“Even, though we have no legal 
responsibility to become involved in this 
area, this administration has become 
very involved in attracting new industry 
on the basis that we feel it is an important 
role of the local government.to work for 
the overall good of the entire 
community.” Mayor Brighton said. 

Mayor Brighton accredited the bright 


economic picture of Terre Haute in 


comparison with many other 
communities to the cooperation of the 
entire community. He especialiy pointed 
out the work of the Terre Haute 
Economic Development Commission 
with industries as deserving much credit. 
“In addition to the industrial park. 
there have been several projects started 
in 1975 that are designed'to eliminate the 
Causes of a great deal of hardshipsito the | 
people in the “community.” Mayor | | 
Brighton said. As an example. he pointed | 
out the beginning of construction on the . 
Southeast rae Project. which, 4 


Road s ee c vhi a 
project for 1976). 


-Signs of economic,development in the 
Tot Harrison Road area can already be 
seen, due to the improvements there,” he 
said per owt 

Other massive road and street 
resurfacing programs will be continu d 
in 1976 also, the mayor said. 

“Many projects listed by the mayor 

“were inthe area of parks and recreation. 
including th new Brittlebank Park and 
the Hulman Links at Lost Creek. a new 
municipal 18- “hole golf course. both under 
construction: utilization of the 
neighborhood parks by installation of 
new playground equipment and. the 
upgrading of buildings in those existing 
parks: construction of a nature center in 
‘Dobbs Park: and’ renovation of 
Fairbanks Park. 


“All of)these park projects now are | 


underway but are at the present being 
hindered in progress by the weather,” 
Mayor Brighton said. **A great deal of 
action will be seen in the parks in the 
spring.” 

Speaking of problems over the last 
year. the mayor, said, “One of our major 
shortcomings has been in not 
satisfactorily convincing the citizens of 
the positive nature of some of our major 
undertakings such %as fadequate sewer 
projects.” 

Mayor Brighton said the 
administration has run into problems 
carrying) out its intention to provide 
sewers for everyone in the community ` 

He was referring to a major sewer 
project of the Terre Haute Board jof 
Sanitary Commissioners which currently 
is blocked by two remonstrances 


“It is important that the people be 
convinced that substantial growth and . 


progress will follow major sewer 
projects." he said. “We can ot provide 
these sewers. ‘though: without the 
cooperation of the citizens of the 
community.” 

Looking to the next” year, Mayor 


_ Brighton said the major replays are for 


more development in the area of parks 


. and recreation and. continuation of the 


major street maintenance and repair 


programs, = 3 did 
S “We feel. ithe MDA g fo this new 


“year are as sgreat as the past o “ Mayor 
-Brighton concluded. “We. are looking 
forward to working as part of the 
Cooperative effort to develop Terre 


Haute? so poi sli ang t 
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LOOKING BACK AT 1975—With the beginning of a new year, Terre Haute Area 
Chamber of Commerce President Ray Ingram and Terre Haute Mayor William 
Brighton took the opportunity to review the events of 1975. Both agreed that Terre 


Haute and the surrounding area had faired well during the 12 month period despite the | 
sagging national economy. 


today's TRIBUNE. 


Both men’s comments are featured in articles appearing in 
House of Photography Photo. 


Beautitication 


Downtown 


By COLLEEN SIMS 
Tribune Staff Writer 
Construction could begin on a major 
portion of the downtown beautification 
project by the end of August. according 
to Terre Haut8 Engineer City Rudy 
Landes 
Sanders reported this week that his 
department is completing final plans for 
the project He said he hopes a.street 
and curb phase of the project can be 
advertised for bids the first week of 
August 
Allowing 10 days for the advertising of 
bids and then the awarding of the pro- 
ject? Sanders said the project may be un- 


derway by the latter part of the month. ~ 


The street and curb. phase of the 
beaulification ‘project will be funded 
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tnostly with city money with some of the 
money pledged from downtown busines- 
ses used also: 

The total downtown project calls for a 
meandering street from Third to Ninth 
streets, and new sidewalks with greenery 
areas and shelters. 
street lights have been installed in the 
downtown area already 

Sanders said the street project will 
amount to digging down from the street 
level now about one foot to make the 
streets lower than the curbs. He ex- 
plained that on sorne of the street cor- 
ners. the the street surface runs over the 
sidewalk curbs 

With the replacement of the street, 
Wabash, Avenue will be designed to 
meander in each block, with islands of 
greenery alternating on the south and 
north sides of the street. The greenery 
will not probably be installed until the 
last phase of the project, 
Sanders reported 

Sanders explained the new sidewalk 


- and greenery installation will most like- 


pene 


New decorative , 


ey : 


ly be dalek until new traffic Signals 
are installed in the downtown area. 


Funding for a signalization project on ` 
Wabash Avenue is being withheld .. 
ii when the major parts of the project are 


currently by the state pending the © 


‘renovation of the downtown area. 


Sanders said the state is holding up the 
funding until specific schedules on the 
beautification project can be determined 
so that no tie-ups between the signaliza- 
tion crewsand the beautification crews 
will result. 

The signalization is to be funded 70 per 
cent with federal money and 30 per cent 
with local money 

The sidewalks will not be installed un- 
til after the traffic signals are all in 
place. to eliminate any possibility of 
having to tear out any new sidewalks for 
placement of the signals, according to 
Sanders. 


Sanders said the next steps will be the 


new sidewalks, shelters and greenery. i 

Sidney Levin. president of the Down- 
town Business Association and a major 
promoter of the beautification project 


ye 
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Plans Advance 


downtown. reported nearly $80,000 of a 
pledged $165,000 to $185,000 from down- 
town businesses has been collected for 
the project. The rest is to be collected 


ready to be started. 

The city is expected to pay for part of 
the beautification project, with most of 
the funding for the soon-to-be-advertised 
Street and curb phase from the city. 

The city is also paying the increased 
charge for the new decorative sodium , 
vapor lights installed on downtown 


“Wabash Avenue last fall. Public Service 


Indiana purchased the lights and paid for 
the installation, but the lights are leased ! 
at a set rate to the city: The rate for the 
new lights is considerably higher than 
the previous rate. 

Levin, who has worked with Terre 
Haute Mayor William Brighton on the 
project since 1973, has said the faith of 
the merchants in the downtown business 
district and their optimism about its 
future is exemplified by them pledging 


j their „money to improve the area. 
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Progress Top News Items 


By WAYNE PERRY 
Tribune Staff Writer 

The trial of Terre Haute Fire Chief 
LeRoy Shipley on charges of soliciting or 
accepting a bribe and the grand jury in- 
vestigation that brought about his 
original indictment were among the top 
Stories of an eventful year for the 
greater Terre Haute area. 

Election news also made headlines 
repeatedly during 1976, with particular 
interest locally i in the November general 
election and in U.S. Sen. Birch Bayh’s 
Short run for the Presidency. 

News of education also gained atten- 
tion during the past 12 months as efforts 
to keep Schulte High School open suc- 
ceeded and the Vigo County School Cor- 
poration developed a long-awaited 
elementary building plan. 

Other top stories included a number of 
developments concerning the possible 
navigation of the Wabash River. changes 
in the area economy, a major revision in 
the Vigo County courts system and the 
formulation of plans to build a new main 
library in Terre Haute. 

Overall, the year was not unusual in 
that it had the regular share of bank rob- 
beries, murders, politica) controversies, 
Store openings and closings, construc- 
tion announcements. and- other such 
events. 

However. a few of the major events 
that occurred in the Terre Haute area 
that will probably, be remembered for 
some time include: 

e Terre Haute Fire Chief Leroy 
Shipley. indicted for accepting or 
Soliciting a bribe by a Vigo County grand 
jury in April. went to trial in December. 
The week-long trial ended with a not 
guilty verdict and Shipley was rejnstated 
as fire chief. 

è Aspecial Vigo County grand jury con- 
tinued its investigation into alleged 
irregularities in local government. The 
jury's work was climaxed in April with 
Shipley’s indictment. After the May 
‘primary election, the jury turned its at- 
tention to absentee voting in Vigo 
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County, issuing a report in June without 
returning any indictments. 

e The May primary election in Vigo 
County was highlighted by the battle 
between Democrats Ralph Berry and 
Frank Crawford for the Vigo Circuit 
Court judge nomination. Berry won that 
contest, setting off a renewed con- 
troversy over absentees and leading to a 
recount that did not change the elec- 
tion’s outcome. Also in the primary C. 
Don Nattkemper gained the backing of 
enough Republican precinct commit- 
teemen to take over the county GOP 
chairmanship. The November elections 
saw most local attention on two county 
races—for Circuit Court judge and for 
clerk. Winners in those races were 
Republicans Hugh McQuillan and Leland 
Larrison. Democratic candidates, 
however, won the other nine county 
races. 

e Schulte High School, suffering from 
financial and enrollment problems, was 
slated for closing in May However, stu- 
dents at the school launched a fund- 
raising campaign that convinced the 
board to allow the school to continue. As 
the year ended a petition drive was 
started to keep State High School from 
closing. The boards of Indiana State 
University and the VCS€"nad agreed 
earlier in the year to a new contract that 
called for phasing out State High School 
by 1978. 


Top 10 Stories 


Trial of Local Fire Chief 
Grand Jury Investigations 
Local Elections 

Schulte High School Problems 
School Building Plans 
Navigation Efforts for Wabash 
Local Economy Changes 

Bayh Seeks the Presidency 
Revision of County Courts 
Library Plans Formulated 
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e A long-awaited elementary school 
building plan was developed by the 
public school system, calling for the con- 
struction of four new grade schools. 
Development of the plan came after 
numerous public meetings. 

e Efforts to gain navigation on the 
Wabash River to Terre Haute received a 
major set-back during the year. The U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers announced 
that a planned feasibility study on 
navigation would not be made at this 
time because another report, concerning 
navigation to Mt. Carmel, Il., was 
negative. Supporters of navigation 
vowed to appeal the decision 

e The economic situation of the Terre 
Haute area received considerable atten- 
tion during 1976 Retail trade and ac- 


tivity in agriculture seemed to be up. | 


Unemployment in other areas, however, 
was a problem for much of the year. 
Several new retail outlets and food es- 
tablishments opened and plans for major 
constructions. both private and public, 
were announced. 

e US. Sen. Birch Bayh. a Democrat 
from Terre Haute, launched a campaign 
in late 1975 in an attempt to gain the 
Democratic nomination for the 
presidency. He decided. however. to 
drop out of the race in early March 
following a relatively poor showing in 
the Massachusetts primary. 

e The past year saw major changes in 
the court system in Vigo County. with 
the creation of two county courts on Jan. 
ł. 1976. The courts also continued to 
adapt to an earlier change that gave the 
two Vigo Superior Courts concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Vigo Circuit Court. 
e After months of attempts to clarify 
its bond-issuing powers, the Vigo County 
Public Library board finally did issue 
bonds to finance the construction of a $3 
million-plus new main library. 


This listing of the top stories of 1976 is | 


not intended to be all-inclusive, but is 
designed to give some indication of the 
major news developments of the past 12 
months. 
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In Running for 


Munitions 


By WAYNE PERRY 
Tribune Staff Writer 
Although news of inflation, 


nemployment and government scandal | 


generally stole the national headlines 
during the past year. Terre Haute was, 
(hrust into those headlines_in_ October 
when Sen. Birch Bayh, a native of Terre 
Haute, launched his campaign for the 
presidency 

Bayh’s announcement was the top local 
news event of 1975 — a year that saw 
major developments in regional business 
and industry. education, health care and 
other areas. Í 
_ Since returning to Skirkieville on Oct. 
21 and later announcing his candidacy 
from Indianapolis. Bayh has ‘become one 
of the leading liberal contenders for the 
1976 Democratic nomination. 
- In other political news, 1975 elections 
returned Mayor William Brighton to 
office in Terre Haute. Also re-elected 
were the mayors of Brazil and Clinton, 
while in Sullivan. William J. Donnelly 
defeated the incumbent 

Economically. the Terre Haute. area 
held its own during 1975. Although 
unemployment was up. the metropolitan 
area still had the lowest percentage of 
people out of work in the state. 
1 The greatest hope for an economic 
boost came from Newport in Vermillion 
Jounty. where the Army Ammunitions 

pot was considered for a multi-million 
dollar munitions contract. The decision 


on the awarding of the contract still has ` 


not | been made. 
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The best concrete economic news cause 
in July when Hoosier Energy unnounced 
it would construct an electric generating 


, Station in Sullivan County valued at 


bet ween $350 and $450 million. 

Terre Haute’s Fort Harrison Industrial 
Park paid» off as several companies 
bought property at the facility. 

Two corporations. Inland Container 
and Great Dane. began operation of 
plants in Cayuga and Brazil, 
respectively 

The YWCA broke ground for a new 
building and several city programs, 
including the Southeast Drainage 
Project. the Downtown Beautification 
Project and the Hulman Links at Lost 
Creek. were begun 

A 60-bed addition to the Vigo County 
Home was started by county officials and 
a contract was awarded for 
improvements to Davis Avenue by the 
county commissioners. 

Other highway construction saw the 
completion of Sections of U.S. 41 and 
Indiana 63 north and south of Terre 
Haute South Ist Street within the city 
was also reopened 

in education. the area either welcomed 
or prepared (to, welcome several new 
faces. 

At Indiana State University, Dr. 
‘Richard Landini became president in 
May Announcement was also made that 
Dr Samuel F Hulbert would assume 
duties as president at Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology next September. 

Dr Harmon Baldwin was selected as 
Vigo County School Corporation 


Superintendent and he immediately 
faced the problem of planning for new or — 


remodeled elementary school facilities. 


+ Catholic education in . Terre Haute 
laced its worst financial problem in | 


‘years with ways to keep the parochial 
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schools upen still being sought. 

In the area of health care, St. Anthony 
Hospital was sold and renamed Terre 
Haute Regional Hospital. Health 
planning reorganization caused a 
confusing election in December for local | 
‘board members to the newly-created 
Southern Indiana Health Systems 
Agency. 

The 1975 Indiana Legislature affected 

_ Terre Haute in several ways. Two new 
_ county courts were established and a 
controversial bill was passed giving the 
two superior courts concurrent powers 
with the circuit court. Another bill added 
student trustees to ali state universities, 
including ISU. 
- News of murder hit. the headlines 
several times. Deaths included those of a 
Marshall (Ill.) farmer. an ISU counselor. 
the alleged leader of a local motorcycle 
gang and a teenage service station 
attendant. © J 

The shooting of William R. Lamb Jr., 
14, by city police following a bizarre auto 
chase led to a grand jury investigation. 
while another unusual case saw the 
alleged torturer and kidnaper of a West 
Terre Haute youth commit suicide (along 
with another prisoner) in the Vigo County 
Jail. 

In court news during the year a suit 
clarified the taxing authority of the Vigo 
County Public Library and cleared the 
way for the construction of a new main 
building. 

New faces seen in the city included 
those of James D. Bowne. director of the- 
Swope Art Gallery: Ronald Stephenson. 
executive vice president of the Wabash | 
Valley United Way. and Richard White, 
head of the West Central Indiana | 
Economic Development District. | 

| 


Shortages of natural gas were reported 
in the area, but coal reserves held up | 
(despite a summer strike) Inflation | 
caused Public Service Indiana to seek a 
rate increase. 


| 

Finally. long-sought navigation of the | 

Wabash River to Terre Haute received a | 

boost by Congress when funds were | 
approved for a feasibility study on such 

navigation. | 
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Bicentennial Thoughts — 


Why 


spS JAN 


On The Site Of Terre Haute‘ 


Editor’s note — This is the 
first in a series of Terre 
Haute and Vigo County 
history as one phase of the 
Star’s Bicentennial 
contribution. The articles 
will appear from time to 
ting throughout thg year. 
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‘What shere attracted ‘the. 
pioneers'moving west from the 
Alleghney mountains? , . 

Who lived here prior to the 
whit 


ttlers, 
_ hap Olthem? 
Perhaps the | Avery early 
oneers'moving üp oF down the 
Wabash. beforêl the foot 


and what 


p ; 
re“ the vagaries of the river, as) it 
| Spread over broad flood plains 


A Major 


6 1976 


iat with the river and its 
high east .bank. Perhaps the 
fairly sizeable Wea Indian 


village, a tribe of the Miami | opportunity to water stock, the 


Indians, and the frugal crops 
that apparently grew so.readily; 


influenced the watertravelers. ` 


Definitely the Wabash River: 
(Oubache), as it was known by 
ithe *indians),.was a major 


‘thorofare for early explorers | 


jand pioneers. Also Known were 


in early spring, and often during 
the winter. But, the high east 
bank of the river was not 
covered, and offered a resting 
place. even temporarily. 

As the foot travelers moved | 
westward, the » pathsmwere 
between the villages:al 


route. From Richmond» est, 
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Indianapolis; Praatie , Brazil, 
Terre Haute and on to St. Louis. 
The river offered an 


ground seemed fairly rich, and 
Many settlers remained. 

A few cabins were built, and 
these were usually. lean-tos, 
built between. trees with a 
sloping roof of hark and tree | 
branches between two trees and 
the high side open to the fire | 
which blazed in front fo provide | 
«warmth and frighten off the 
-wolves, fox, and other animals., 

According to histories of the 
area, a Michel Brouillett opened 
a small traiding post) near the 
; Mouth of what is now Brouilletts’ 
‘Creek in 1797. Trade with the 
| Indians was a profitable early 


the | vocation, as Indians traded furs 


‘for trinkets, cloth, sometimes 


travelers from-the east, were | the route. passed. through |} powder and guns. Michel ‘and 
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is brother Lawrence later 
moved to Vincennes where 
Michel died. Lawrence rode as 


courier from Vincennes to| 
Kaskaskia when the Indian | 


frontier fort fell tothe British” 

Area’ history remains hazy 
until about 1810-11. An 
argument, still unresolved, as 
to whom plowed the first furrow 
in the country. One. authori 
claims Samuel, Middk 


the Col. Re We Thompson farm, 
four miles south of Terre Haute, 
in 1810. Before the corn crop 
was harvested, Indians drove 
them off, and the men returned 
to Vincennes. 

A second claim states that 
Joseph Liston, his father 
Edmond; William Drake, 
| Reuben georg: and Martin 
' Adams broke, fenced and 
planted 70 acres on the road 
from Terre Haute to Lockport. 
The com crop was sold to Gen. 
William H. Harrison's men 
building Ft. Harrison. 

As the number of 
westward-bound pioneers 
increased. the importance of 
the stop-over points increased 


Re 


and haven of safety: There were 


SE area more im 
although it was to be 
short lived. ` 


erect Print The fort E 


Masaw mills. The 
yheels were powered by | 
e diverted water from the 


“streams, and corn meal and 


flour were ground for residents 
of the area, as well as for 
shipment downstream to New 
Oricans.. 

After the attack on Ft. 
Harrison in 1829, there was little 
Indian activity in the area, | 
except the killing of a a family i in 
southern Vigo County in 1813. 
Ft. Harrison was 
decommissioned - in 1822. and 
dismantled. „However, the few 
cabins. to the south had 
increased in number, and in 
1816 the town of Terre Haute 


- wasiplatted. Lots were sold. and 


a village. with streets, a school 
site designated. a church site 
designated, was founded. 

Land records indicate the 


as a trade centef. resting’ point, 1 following were here in 1816, plus | 
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others already established. But 
these_men purchased property. 
and other records substantiate 


this part of history. 


Abraham Tourttlot, Eliakim 
' Crosby, Carey Marcellus, | 
Thomas H. Clarke, Charles 


Bullitt, Thomas Bullitt, 
Hyacinth Lasalle, John Ownes. 
Also John M. Coleman. Caleb 
Crawford, Robert Graham. 
James Cunningham. William S. 
McWhorter, William White, 
Joseph Kitchell, Alexander 
Chamberlain, and Jacoh Lane. 
Joseph: Richardson, his wife 
and 7 children filed claim on 


| twelve sections of land.. Maj. 
| Abraham Markle brought his 
scond wife, and had seven 
| Sons, settling on Otter Creek. 
| The following year, he built.the 
second water mill in the 
country, = A 

Pioneer life was hard, with 
dangers not only from Indians 
but from disease and hunger. 
The Terre Haute village 
suffered these hazzards but 
survived and grew through 
most of the nation's 200 years of 
history. 

The site was above the flood 


ind its plains were rich farm 
ands. ajs 
For several years, the area 


was protected from Indians by 
Ft. Harrison. This was a 
cross-roads of the Wabash 
River, north-south means of 
transportation.. and the 
east-west paths (now US. 40). 
This was a relatively safe 
resting spot, a Watering place 
for livestock "and" later, a 


aters of the Wabash River, | 


trading post providing needéd — 


goods. i 
As the settlers became more | 
numerous, the Wea Indian tribe 
moved westward into Hlinois. 
Thus, a community was | 
founded. 
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BY ELIZABETH CIANCONE 
4 Star Staff Writer 


In 185} when the ancestor,of) 
the TERRE HAUTE STAR 
began daily publication. the op- 
timum readership was around’ 
4.000 residents in the city. Vigo 

‘ County’ however. boasted a 
population of 15.289. including 
several “thrifty villages." 
Prairieton, Lockport and 
Centreville to the south. and St 
Marys and Sandford,to the 
west. Presumably some of 
these “thrifty villagers” added 
to the list of subscribers to the 
new daily. 


Terre Haute had grown from | 
a huddle of some 50 homes in| 
the early 1820's to the largest | 
city in the county . by the date | 


of our first daily publication 
Since there were schools by 


1850. although no public schools |’ 
until after 1858. we can assume | 
that even children were able to |: 
follow local events. At mid- 


century the black population 
had grown from one freed slave 
to a total of 227. some of them 
local businessmen who were 
also potential readers: 

The “city 
Was not incorporated until 1853 


but in 1851. Terre Haute was a} 


“town to be reckoned with 
Then. as now. Terre Haute was 
longer than it was wide. Houses 
clustered along the river front | 


with 9th Street marking the. 


eastern boundary of the city 
The old Wabash and Erie 
Canal was doing a brisk 


business. Much of the local in- . 


dustrial „produce. pork and 
foundary products. bricks. 


flour and lumber. was shipped. 


via water. The canal connected 
Lake Erie with the Ohio River’ 
It entered Terre Haute from 
the north. ran adjacent to the 
Wabash. River from just north 
of Locust Street as far south as 
Eagle. with a spur extending 
almost to. Wabash Ave The: 
a channel arched back! 
rd the north. ran eastward 
cant g Canal Street to just east 
of “9th Street before turning 
ho its way out of town 
dip in the highway (U. S. 
` 40) just east of 9th Street as vou 
approach the Railroad tracks 
sj the remains of the old 


canal chat 


of Terre Haute | 


Mneltoday ©; 
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The Terre Haute. In- 


dianapolis and Richmond { 


Railroad. now the Penn Central 
track. was completed in 1852 
and gradually diverted the 
canal traffic to the rails Since 
the State of Indiana had un- 
derwritten the canal project 
its demise so. soon after com- 
pletion threw the state into 
bankruptcy and. when the state 


Largest City In Vigo County 


constitution was rewritten in! 


1851, it provided that the siate 


-could no longer go into debt to 


fund public works projects 

For all practical purposes 
Locust Street. marked the 
northernmost boundary of the 
catt Although the McGaughey 


and Roach subdivision just} 


northeast of the.intersection of 
Lafavette and 7th Street had 
been platted, novyhomes had yet 
been built in that area 

A tew houses occupied land in 
Rose s subdivision. southeast 
of the intersection of Locust 
and 7th Street Chauncey 
Rose s home stood ın solitary, 
grandeur on the corner of 7th 
and Chestnut Streets where the 
Laboratory School now stands 


Many private homes lined the 
streets in what is now the 
downtown area along Cherry 
and Ohio Streets. In.1851. most 
of the area was shaded by huge 
old black locust trees whose 
deep shade cooled the'hot sum- 
mer sun and fragrant blossoms 
brought ecstatic comment 
from many early visitors who 
wrote about the area Many of 
the black locusts were lost in a 


: borer blight about 1855. and 


were replaced with maple. elm 
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and other varieties of native 
forest trees. 

Pork packing was Terre 
Haute’s largest industry As 
many as seven slaughter 
houses and pork-packing com- 
panies operated along the river 
front. from Wilson & Co. Pork 


House two. blo ocks south of 
Locust on WatemStreet to N-D. 
Williams. &. ork House on 
First Stree t one block 


JD. Early's) House, oc- 
cupied a half- lock area on the 
southwest corner of canal and 
Water Streets. 
| In 1851. local packers 
t- prepared „pounds of pork 
| products. m f it shipped by 


canal or river to other parts of 
the countrys) 

‘A city directory for 1858 
| locates seven buildings of local 
| interest. including the railway 
| depot on Wabash Avenue just 
| east of 9th Street. and the Vigo 
; County Court House. It occupied 
| the same site as the present 
building. but was not the 
neo-Romanesque structure now 
i dispensing government 
| business for the county. 

Hotels were a major 
business in the downtown area. 
The Prairie House at the cor- 
ner of 7th and Wabash. was the 
precursor of the Terre Haute 
House now occupying that site. 
The National Hotel occupied 
the southwest corner of 5th and 
Wabash. now the site of the 
Saratoga. The Stewart House 
was on the northwest corner of 
2nd and Wabash. now a part of 
the park area north of the Court 
House. and the Clark House at 
the northwest corner of Ist and 
Ohio. is now a part of the an 
hal! lot. 
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and Walnut'on Market” 


~ Buntin’s Hotel. between Ohio 
3rd) 
Street. must have been 
something rather special The 
stage west to St Louis 
departed at pm. Mondays. ' 
Wednesdays and Fridays from) 
Buntin s. and.the stage north to. 
Attica departed from there dai- 
ly at 6:30 a.m. If you wanted to” 


go to Crawfordsville. you lef 


from the Post Office. 4th an 
Wabash at 7 am. either Mon- 
day or Thursday. Presumably 
the stage to St. Louis crossed 
the Wabash River on the bridge 
at the end of Ohio Street 
operated by the Terre Haute 
Draw Bridge Company 
The Post Office probably did 
not operate at a deficit ın those 


days It cost six cents to mail a 


letter. and the office was open. 
from 7:30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. dai- 
ly. and from 8to9a m on Sun- 
day Arrivals and departures of 
mail were noted by the direc- 
tion vour letter was to go. Not 
every direction was served 
every day. 


Four fire companies 


; protected the citizens and their 


property. Mohawk Fire Com- 


| pany No. 1 had its engine house 
| on 4th Street south of Ohio as 
| did the Vigo Engine and Hose 

Co No 2. The Northern Liberty 


Company No. 3 operated.froma 
house on Lafayette north of 
Third. and the Union Hook a 
Ladder Company made their 
runs from 4th Street between | 
Ohio and Walnut 

A militia unit was organized 
in 1857 The armory was 
situated on the northeast cor- 
ner of ist and Ohio , 

Three library collections. all 
maintained by I M Brown as, 
librarian. were housed above. 
the Union Printing office in 
Routledge's Building on 3rd 
Street. For five cents per 
month. patrons could borrow) 
from the Vigo County library; 
collection. but the Harrison. 
towmship library was free If 
vou wanted to borrow a book 
trom the McClure 
Workingmen s Institute) 
Library Association you had to 
become a member of the as- 
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, sociation This cost $1 00 but | 
| you could borrow for nothing 
| thereafter 
The ubiquitous IM. Brown 
was also editor of the Terre 
j Haute Union newspaper 
| “Thirteen churches took care | 
tof the religious needs of the | 
community The “Babtist's™ | 
imet on 4th Street between! 
Mulberry and Eagle. an area’ 
‘now occupied by the ISU| 
‘campus. Two Presbyterian 
_ ; churches. one on the corner of 
| Qhio and 5th Street and the 
other on the corner of 5th and | 
' Poplar, and four Methodist | 
_churches. the Methodist, 
iscopal at the north end of 
ı 4th Street: Asbury Chapel at 
» the corner of 4th and Poplar. 
,the Methodist Church for 
blocks at Ist Street south of 
| Sheets: and the German} 
‘Methodist Episcopal on 
| Mulberry between 4th and 5th 
provided worship services for 
many of the local residents 
| St. Joseph's Roman Catholic 
Í Church stood where it still 
stands. on 5th Street between 
Ohio and Walnut, but the 
Episcopal Church. now on; 
\ North 7th Street.could then be | 
. found on 5th Street between 
. Wabash and Cherry 
i Congregationalists. Univer- 
‘salists and Christian Church 
+ groups also had local buildings. 
Two German churches seem to 
‘indicate a distinct ethnic 
quality of early Terre 
' Hauteans. 
~ Social life for German resi- 
| dents was met by the German 
» Benevolent Society which met 
at the Union House on Wabash 
between 4th and 5th Streets 
‘The Germans also conducted 
„One of several private schools 
i in town. 
‘ Another ethnic note was ín- 
‘troduced by the Hibernian 
Benevolent Society The Irish 
‘met in a hall over the “Old 
. America. ` a building north of 
Wabash on 3rd Street 
` Tn addition to the specifically | 
! ethnic social life of the German 
and Irish citizens of the com- 
‘munity, there were four 
Masonic Lodges. three Odd 
Fellows Lodges. the latter 
served by one group of 
Daughters of Rebekah, and 
' three “Temples of Honor" ` 


èl 


The first, public schoor] 
opened in late 1858 or early | 
1859. but a number of private 
schools and seminarys at- 
tended to locai educational 
needs. The Old Seminary | 
School was located on 6th! 
Street between Mulberry and | 
Eagle Moses Soule was theg 
teacher at the Classica! Hi gh 
School Miss J Hersey ın- 
tegrated the sexes at her Male 
and Female School conducted 
in her home at the corner of 3rd | 
and Oak A number of other 
private schools were available | 
to provide a choice for local 
parents of school-age children. | 

Well-to-do citizens did not. as ! 
now. move to the suburbs. but | 
occupied large comfortabie 
homes within walking distance 
of their businesses that is 
when they did not live in the ac- 
tual business building | 

JD Early “the pork-packing | 
king had a large brick home on 
Ohio Street near 7th two doors | 
east of the Canal Office The | 
Deming home occupied the ! 
southeast corner of 6th and 
Walnut with the balance of the | 
square block the wide open | 
spaces. Hudsons lived one 
block south on the same side of 
6th Street. and the Sedams and 
Crufts another block south 

If you had been canvassing 
for a charitable fund in those 
days - youd have found the | 
Warrens. Weddings Barbours | 
and Balls—reading from south 
to north—on the opposite side 
of 6th Street 


+ It is tempting to think of the 


elegant old homes north of 


f 
| 


' Wabash too Rose.’ Fuller. 


Crawford. Cook and Mc Cabe to! 


name a few Perhaps on a quiet 
i summer evening you can 
almost imagine the drone of ın- 
| sects broken by the clip-clop of 
| a horse-drawn carriage. or the 
_whinney of a waiting anımal at 
one of the ornamental hitching 
posts. If your imagination in- 


+ 


| J 
\ cludes odors. imagine the scent 
of the black locust. blossoms 
hopefully rising above the 
aromas wafted from the pack- 
| Ing houses on the riverbank 
' It must have been a 
_ marvelous place to begin a new 
| daily newspaper How the 
town—and the TERRE HAUTE 
STAR—have changed. 
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Prediction 


pyri’ TOM i i ] 
RICHARD .C. TUTTLE JÜL 24 Among «the specific fiscal trends 


Star Staff, Writer 

The average Terre Haute family of 
four will be spending $18.600 in 1980 - a 
significant upward shift trom its current 
$14.000 household budget. 

Additionally, this same family will be 
living in a city with 96,000 residents as 
compared with Terre Haute’s 1976 
population total of 72.000. “lo 

So predicts. Esmark, Inc., Chicago, a 
diversified company with »Major in- 
terests in foods. chemicals, energy, ser- 
vices and personal products. 

Esmark reported that these facts were 
highlighted in a recent survey of con- 
sumer lifestyles among urban: families 
of four with an average budget - 
househoids demographically ‘referred to 
as within the intermediate earning level. 
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right For TH Area By 1980 


forecast for the Terre Haute region are: 

- General.consumer spending in 1980 
will be characterized by upswings in 
trasnsportation. recreation and 
housefold operation budgets - and 
decreases in outlay for food. foreign 


travel and religious and welafare ac- ` 


tivities. 


- Market demand for housing units, — 


medical services and educational oppor- 


tunities will show a moderate rise A. 


Substantial increase wit 
homeowners’ college-educated ranks. is 
also expected to play a | 
look-ahead picture. 

- There will be continued strong in- 
terest in smaller homes, Households will 


multiply while families remain smal! in 
size. 


CULLATE 


yearly earnings in ‘savings - and in- 
_ funds and stocks. a 


eh Steg consumer is priming the economic 


- Public concern for energy conserva- 
tion will have crystallized by 1980 - 
resulting in renewed interest in sub- 
compact economy cars, inter-city bus 
and rail transportation and, at-home 
entertainment facilities. = 


` -Terre Hauteans, and their counter 
parts across the nation, will be ac- 
cumulating a record 12 percent of their 


vesting more in life insurance, mi ual 
Tona 2 nri Be o 

, sheet ott 
‘Clearly, the average ‘Terre Haute 
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631 CHERRY STREET, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47808 PHONE C-2391 


INCORPORATED 


E: >D 3 
BRIEF FACTS ON TERRE HAUTE 


AREA - City 26.4 sq. ni, ELEVATION- 498 feet “TEMPERATURE (Av.4n.) 54.2° 
Vigo County 410 sq. ri. 
POPULATION - City 1960 - 72,500 1970 - 70,286 
County 1960 = 108,458 1970 - 114.528 
Township 1960 - 72,480 1970 - 69,530 
SCVERITIENT — iiayor and City Council AREA CODE - 812 ZIP CODE - 47808 
TAXES - Assessnent ~ 33-1/3 current true cash value; 1971 Rate $13.26 per $100 
Assessnent Valuation - $98,120,796 State Sales Tax ~ 2% 
TNCOWE ~ Effective Buying Income per household est. 1970 City - $9,166 
Incone ver individual - $2,774 County - $9,788 


RETAIL SALES - (Est. 1970) City $392,834,000 Percent of U.S.A. - .1089 
County $305,340,000 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS ~ Elementary - 12,148 Junior High ~ 5,241 Senior High = 4,99. 


Pupil-Teacher Ratio ~ 24-1 21-1 23-1 
Accreditation - North Central Association 
COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES - Indiana State University 13,014 

Rose-Hulman Institute 1,144 

St. ilary-of—the—Woods 400 


Indiana Business College 
Indiana Vocational Technical College 


MEDICAL FACILITIES - St. Anthony Hospital 300 Beds ~ 25 Bassinets 
Union Hospital 300 Beds - 30 Bassinets 
Katherine Hanilton 36 Beds 


CUSING - Rentals ~- $90 per month and up for single unit dwellings 
$125 per nonth and up for fanily units 
Purchase ~ Two-bedroom homes under $20,000 
Three~bedroon homes $20,000 and up 
Four-bedrocn hones $30,000 and up 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES - 13 City Parks, 3 City Pools, 5 State Parks within 60 niles, 
one 18-hole Municipal Golf Course, 3 Country Club Golf 
Courses, I Race Track on USAC Circuit 


TRANSPORTATION - Highways - U. S. 41, 150, 40; Interstate 79; State Roads 42, 46, 63; 
Railroads - Milwaukee Road, Penn-Central, Louisville & Nashville . 

Airlines - Allegheny Airlines, Hulman Field Aviation (Comnuter) s 

Buslines - Greyhound, Trailways, Wabash Arrow Lines, Crown Transit, 

Bluebird Lines, Turner Coaches and Western Lines 


NEWSPAPERS, RADIO & TELEVISION ,.. Terre Haute Tribune Terre Haute Star 
Saturday Spectator 

VTHI-TV WLOW WAAC UPER WVTS WIHT 

UTWU-TV 


WLIL-TV (UHF) 
GUIDES - City Map - Free Industrial & Business Guide — $2.59 


TOR ORE INFORUATICN - Terre Haute Area Chanber of Commerce 
631 Cherry Street 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47808 
Phone 812+232-2391 
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Mayor Receives. | 
Recording from 


Tetre Haute’s sister city, Ta- 
jimi, Japan, has been received 
by Terre Haute Mayor William 
J. Brighton. 

Mayor Ryoichi Kato sent the 
message to Terre Haute from 
Tajimi, which was designated. 
as Terre Haute’s sister city 14. 
years ago. 
~The message from Mayor’ 
Kato said: 

“On behalf of the citizens of 
Tajimi City, I wish to extend 


: our heartiest greetings to you 


and the citizens of your city and 
to congratulate you 8upon the 
occasion of the United States 
Bicentennial year 
celebration.” : 

“As you know, since we of- 
ficlated as sister cities in May, 
1962, our two cities have been 
exchanging visits by ex-mayor 
Ralph Tucker and business | 
leaders, Mr. Tony Hulman, Mr. | 
George Johnson, Mr. Donald 
Smith, academicians and ar- | 
tists©and other distinguished | 
citizens. We have also ex- 
changed exhibits of paintings | 
by school children.” 

“Such exchanges have done a 
great deal for the promotion of | 
understanding -and goodwill | 
between our two countries. | 
And, I personally would like to 
encourage the continuance of 
this kind of exchange in the 
future. For these 14 years the 
bonds of affection between our + 
cities ‘have been continually | 
strenghtened owing to the 
development of understanding 
and“ cooperation between our 
cities. The goal of our cities’ af- 
filiation is being steadily at- 
tained. We in Tajimi hope to 
maintain hereafter the same 
friendly relations we have en- 
joyed previously and to develop 
these relations even further by 
encouraging people in all walks 
of life to take part in them.” 
© “Please accept my sincere 
wishes for the progress of your 
city of Terre Haute and the 
progress of your great nation, 
tor the well being of your 
citizens and nation.” 
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Storm adi tik had been posted by 
the National Weather Service, but 
few Wabash Valley residents were 
prepared for the intensity of a winter 
storm that struck the region on the 
night of Jan. 25. 

The blizzard that paralyzed Terre 
Haute and much of the area that night 
and for at least the next few days was 
the year’s top story in a vote of 
TRIBUNE editors. 

Local schools and universities were 
closed due to the heavy snow, bitter 
winds and extremely cold tem- 
peratures. In fact, few persons went 
to work and virtually all activities 
were canceled or postponed in the 
wake of one of the city’s worst storms 
in history. 

Civil defense personnel and county 
highway crews assisted in the crisis 


and dealt with emergency needs of ‘ 


county residents. 

Heavy winds prevented early snow 
removal as crews would plow the 
roads only to see the winds blow it 
back across the pavement behind 
them. By the weekend, one lane of 
traffic was opened on most county 
roads, but it was a week before the 
county returned to normal conditions. 

The winter of 1977-78 was even- 
tually the ‘‘snowiest” on record with 
45 inches of the “white stuff” falling 
on the valley during the winter 
months. 

The United Mine Workers struck 
employers on Dec. 5, 1977. A record 
110 days later a settlement was 
reached in Washington negotiations 
and miners returned to their jobs 
March 27, 1978. 

The year’s second biggest local 
story placed hardships on miners’ 
families, but a national burden drew 
even greater attention as an energy 
crisis caused curtailment of services 
and events, especially in the Wabash 
Valley. ° 

The strike led to severe conserva- 
tion measures forcing Terre Haute to 
cut back on outside lighting, busi- 
nesses to shorten hours and citizens 
to exist “in the dark” for many 
weeks. School extra-curricular ac- 
tivities were canceled and the state 
high school basketball tournament 
was postponed for a month in an 
unprecendented move. 

Hoosier Gov. Otis R. Bowen or- 
dered the National Guard to haul coal 
in convoys from a non-union mine in 
southern Indiana to power plants 
reaching dangerously low coal 
Storage levels. Reported threats on 
the convoys forced the state to send 
the convoys under armed guard with 
helicopter and police car patrols ac- 
companying the emergency coal sup- 
ply. 

Indiana University ordered an ex- 
tended spring vacation for its stu- 
dents in order to preserve procio 
energy and Indiana State University 
consolidated night classes into a few 
buildings and eliminated all non- 
academic activities scheduled after 6 

.m. 

President Carter finally ordered 
the miners back to work in March by 
invoking the Taft-Hartley law, but 
miners ignored the order and even- 
tually returned to work as a result of 
a settlement with coal executives. 

The increased emphasis on energy 
conservation was the third biggest 
story of 1978. Local residents were 
again reminded of the necessity of 
turning off lights and appliances not 
in use and governmental offices were 
forced to cut back on their use of 
electricity. 
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Even after the coal strike, resi- 
dents were urged to continue their 
conservation efforts. 

Controversy raged after the strike, 
however, as governmental leaders 
asked why Indiana and especially the 
Terre Haute area had been extremely 
hard hit by the crisis. 

Improvement of downtown Terre 
Haute was the fourth major story of 
the year reported in The TRIBUNE. 
Under the direction of the Downtown 
Improvement Association, work con- 
tinued during the summer and 
autumn months on the Sixth Street 
demonstration project. Street im- 
provements, park benches, trees and 
brick sidewalks were added to an 
area on Sixth Street from Cherry 
Street to Wabash Avenue. 

Supporters were hopeful the 
project would spur interest in conti- 
nuing the improvement throughout 
the downtown area. 

The year was an election year — 
providing the number five story. 

Battles among Democrats high- 
lighted the primary election in May. 
Bob Wright defeated incumbent Mike 
Kearns for the Democrat nomination 
for county prosecutor. A crowded 
race for the Democrat sheriff nomi- 
nation picked City Clerk Andy Atelski 
over prominent candidates like 
former Vigo Sheriff George Albright 
and City Police Chief James Swift, 
along with 10 other candidates. 
Charles McCrory was renominated 
for judge of Superior Court No. 2ina 
close race with City Court Judge 
Frank Crawford. Jerry Hunter upset 
County Councilman Art Mann in the 
Second District and incumbent 
Assessor Sam Crandell was upended 
by P. James Diehl in an upset. 

The general election produced sev- 
eral heated races, particularly the 
prosecutor’s race between Wright 
and Republican nominee Eric Abel. 
Abel won the race by an overwhelm- 
ing 6,500 votes leading a Republican 
resurgence in county government. 

The GOP’s success was keyed by 
Abel’s victory, election of two Re- 
publican County Couńcilmen (Charles 
Fouty and Tommy John), winning the 
only county commissioner seat open 
with Jim Adams upsetting incumbent 
Frank Kaperak, and a victory by 
William Dunbar over John Kesler for 
the 38th District State Senate seat. 

The Democrats won the other two 
County Council slots (Gordon 
Geckeler and Jerry Hunter) and 
made a major gain when Atelski 
defeated Republican incumbent Ted 
Melvin for the county sheriff post. 
Democrats Lee Clingan, William 
Roach and Darrell Felling all won re- 
election to seats in the Indiana Gener- 
al Assembly and McCrory defeated 


No. 2 judgeship. 

For the first time, the school board 
election was conducted in November 
and three incumbents — Paul A. 
Benning, Willa Mae Umphries and 
Wayne Crockett — were re-elected. 
In the fourth race, former Rose- 
Hulman president John Logan de- 
feated R. Brad Lawson for the school 
board seat in the fifth district. 

Incumbent John T. Myers retained’ 
his Seventh District seat in the U.S. 
House of Representatives by defeat- 
ing Democrat challenger Charlotte 
Zietlow of Bloomington. Myers won 
15 of the district’s 16 counties. 

One of the ‘78 campaign’s issues 
evolved as the sixth major story of 
the year — the rate hike for cus- 


UTILITY RATES AND CONSERVATION — Two of the biggest local 
stories of the year concerned the increased emphasis. on energy 
conservation and a rate hike for customers of Public Service 
Indiana. A local resident is pictured during the hearing in Terre 
Haute on the PSI rate hike request. 
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Remember 1978? As the end of the year Ble rebthes Tribune Staff 
Writer Craig McKee provides this round-up of the top local and 
area stories. During the next 10 days, The TRIBUNE will offer 


several year-end stories in spe- 
cific areas as we attempt fo 
put the events of 1978 in 
perspective. An additional 
story can be found on Page 1 
today. 
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tomers of Public Service Indiana. 


The proposed 18 percent rate hike 
PSI requested from the state Public 
Service Commission stirred a flurry 
of public discontent vented in a sum- 
mer hearing at Hulman Civic Univer- 
sity Center. A large crowd heard 
testimony from major governmental 
officers on the effects of such a hike. 

The Public Service Commission 
granted a 14 percent increase later in 
the year. Many candidates for state 
office proposed reforms to the rate 
Structure and promised to examine 
the role of the Public Service Com- 
mission in the next General As- 


sembly. 


Inflation’s impact was attributed 
as the cause of a sick-out by county 
employees — number seven on the 


top 10 stories list. 


The first job action came on Sept. 
5 when county sheriff's deputies 
called in sick. Indiana State Police 
and city police assisted Sheriff Ted 
Melvin in dealing with the law en- 
forcement crisis. The deputies had 
asked for a $3,000 pay raise for 1979 
and had been granted a $750 increase 
by the County Council. Three days 
after the initial walkout, the deputies 
agreed to return to work when four 
council members signed a “letter of 
intent’’ to provide the deputies a 10 
percent cost-of-living increase pro- 
viding funds were available and two 
of the letter signers were re-elected 
(Geckeler was re-elected, but coun- 
cilman Dick Moore was defeated in 


the November election). 


By Sept. 15 disgruntled county em- 
ployees in other departments staged 
their own ‘“‘sick-out”’ to receive simi- 
lar agreements with the council. An 
estimated 500 of the county’s 700 
employees were off the job. After two 
days, the employees returned to work 
without an agreement with the coun- 
cil. Employees were to receive a $300 
increase if salaries were less than 


$12,500 in 1978. 


A proposed fire house on the site of 
the William S. Rea Park was another 
controversial issue in 1978 — and the 
eighth story on the TRIBUNE top 10 


stories list. 


Thomas Smith filed for an injune-. 
Souvt—rtion against construction on the Rea 
Park site on Jan. 4. His attorneys 
argued the stipulations of the William 
S. Rea will would cede control of the 
land to Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology if the city used it for any 
purpose other than as a public park. 
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Legal proceedings continued for six 
months. Meanwhile, the city con- 
tinued its work at the site. Special 
Judge Robert H. Duffy heard the case 
on June 16 and ruled the city would 
have to restore the land as it was 
before work began and enjoined the 
city from building on the site. 

The city was responsible for all 
costs of restoration and for the legal 
expenses of Rose-Hulman (a third 
party defendant in the suit). 

Wolohan Lumber Co. donated land 
east of Indiana 63 on Margaret Ave- 
nue for construction of the new south- 
side fire house later in the year and 
city dropped its appeal of Duffy’s 
decision, 


It was a good year for area athlet- 
ics, but the highlight was the per- 
formance of Indiana State University 
gymnast Kurt Thomas, 

Thomas, a 22-year old native of 
Miami, Fla., was the first American 
to win a gold meda! in international 
gymnastics competition since 1932 
during the World University Games 
at Strasbourg, France in October — 


THE BIG SNOW AND THE STRIKE — The two 
biggest local stories of the year concerned the 


the year’s number nine story. 

He was a member of the 1976 U.S. 
Olympics team, but has attained even 
greater stature in the international 
scene in recent years. His gold medal 
was awarded in floor exercise com- 
petition. In addition, he placed sixth 
in all-around competition. 

In November, Thomas appeared on 
the NBC program, The Tonight Show 
starring Johnny Carson, and con- 
tinues to be Terre Haute’s and ISU’s 
world ambassador for gymnastics. 

The number 10 story of 1978 was the 
air quality controversy in Vigo Coun- 
ty. The Environmental Protection 
Agency ruled the county had reached 
“non attainment status” early in the 
year and officials have worked since 
to change the means of analysis the 
EPA uses to assess the county. Be- 
cause of a high dust count due to 
agricultural work in the county, the 
computer simulation analysis for the 
county showed it to be in the non- 
attainment category for standards 
set by the EPA. County officials met 
in Washington with EPA represent- 
atives in October to discuss the situ- 
ation, and officials returned confident 
the pollution situation could be re- 

solved. 
Also receiving votes for the year’s 
top stories were: 


The Indiana State University © 


basketball team that made its second 
straight appearance in the National 
Invitation Tournament led by con- 
sensus All-America Larry Bird, 
ePlans for a new county jail, 
eThe first county tax sale in many 


severe winter weather and the United Mine. 
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years, 

eThe construction and delays in 
opening of three new elementary 
schools and the construction of a 
fourth school in the southern part. of 
the county, 

eThe indictment of Brazil mayor 
Norval Pickett and three other city 
officials, 

eThe controversy over the proposal 
to discontinue city court, 

eThe large commercial growth and 
new shopping areas south of the city 
and 

eThe sewer project controversy. 


1978... 

a big snow, 
strikes, 

a sick-out, 
inflation — 
and, even 
a little 
good news! 


workers strike. A coal convoy is pictured as it 
carried the “black gold” to a power plant. 
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FOG LAMP KIT 


Our Reg. 10.88 — 4 Days 


Pair of rectangular, amber-color fog 
lamps complete with wiring and toggle 
switch. 12-V system. In box. 


788 


HALOGEN LAMP KIT 


Our Reg. 25.88 — 4 Days 
Choose pair of amber fog lamps or 


clear driving lamps. With wiring, con- 88 
nections and rocker switch. Gift box. Æ 
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40-PC.COMBO WRENCHSET 


Our Reg. 24.88 — 4 Days 


1⁄4” and 3s" drive metric and SA com- 
bination set meets Federal Regulation 
GGG-W-641D metal hardness test. 


Chrome plated. 


18-PC. INTERCHANGE SET 


Our Reg. 10.88 — 4 Days 


Regular and Phillips screwdrivers plus 
3/16" and ¥s"-drive sockets with ratchet 


handle. 18 pcs. total. 


ELEC. REPAIR KIT 


Our Reg. 11.88 — 4 Days 


Electrical repair kit for autos has vinyl 
tape, crimping pliers, 12 copper solder- 
less terminals and connectors. 


TOOL KIT IN POUCH 


Our Reg. 13.88 — 4 Days 


Crescent wrench, pliers, open-end 
wrenches, plug socket, socket and 
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screwdriver combination. Zip pouch. 


3360 DIXIE BEE RD. 


OPEN DAILY 9-9, SUN. 9-6 
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NEW SIDEWALKS AND CURBS — Community Development block grant funds 
from the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development have been used 
this summer and last summer to finance the construction of new sidewalks and 
Construction on the railroad overpass near the Ethyl Visqueen plant curbs throughout the city. A total of $187,192.92 has been designated for that 


SIGNS O F THE SEAS ON —— as part of the four-laning of Fort Harrison Road is one of several purpose this summer, with the area north of Wabash Avenue between 13th and 
25th streets to receive a majority of the work. 


city construction projects under way now that summer is here. 
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in Terre Haute 


Several government-backed construction projects have 
gotten under way or continued with the return of fair 
weather this summer. 

The City of Terre Haute is involved in many of these. 

A total of $1,188,000 has been allocated for street resurfac- 
ing or repair, with $390,000 of that amount to go for new 
roads to service the Terre Haute Regional Hospital and 
shopping centers on the old Paul Cox Field. 

The second phase of the Fort Harrison Road four-laning 
project has been continued, with construction expected to be 
complete by late fail. The $2 million project includes a 
railroad overpass near the Ethyl Visqueen plant. 

In the downtown area, Terre Haute Civic Improvements 
; Inc. is overseeing the work on the Sixth Street Demonstra- 
p° += tion Project, viewedeassa pilot prujevt-tor-vtier pussibie 
E future improvements in the downtown area. 

i The Department of Redevelopment is to oversee the 
DOWNTOWN DEMONSTRATION PROJECT — The expected to be done by late autumn. It is funded by spending of $187,192.92 from a U.S. Department of Housing 
Sixth Street Demonstration Project currently under local money contributed by businesses and a and Urban Development Community Development block 


way between Wabash Avenue and Cherry Street calls $415,000 Economic Development Administration grant for new sidewalks and curbs in the city. 
The department also has been in charge of a $60,000 


for much landscaping and greenery. The work is grant. project to be completed within a week for new curbs and 
sidewalks in the 12 Points area. 

The Garfield Gardens senior citizen and handicapped 
housing development at 12th Street and Maple Avenue is to 
be finished by the end of this month and ready for full 
occupancy by August. The $1,775,000 project has been 
developed by the Bethesda Corp. for the Terre Haute se tea ‘ ee 
Housing Authority. = CHECKING OUT PROGRESS — Terre Haute Mayor 

Other government projects are under way, also, and the William J. Brighton checks with a construction crew 


private enterprise sector has undertaken several projects, b p 
with major ones including the new Terre Haute Regional Member on progress at one of the several work sites 


Hospital and the Towne South shopping center. of projects in which the city is involved. 
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ADDITIONAL HOUSING — A new 60-unit housing dents by the first of August. An infant and toddler day ie — 
facility, Garfield Gardens, located at 12th Street and care center at the site is expected to be completed in mw) $ gs k «<= oF oil oS 
Maple Avenue near the Garfield Towers senior citizen August. The $1,775,000 project financed by tax-free ` aes B ee Se 5 
housing complex, is expected to be ready for full municipal bonds is being developed by the Bethesda 
occupancy by senior citizen and handicapped resi- Corp. for the Terre Haute Housing Authority. 


Summer 
brings out 
construction 
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STREET RESURFACING — Workmen spread asphalt on one of several city 12 POINTS PROJECT — A $60,000 project for new “A ril The j i been f | sa 
streets slated for resurfacing or repair this summer. Over a million dollars has sidewalks and curbs in the 12 Points area is scheduled Devisfopinent ‘block aoa AEAT Oya CDU 
been designated to be spent on the streets. for completion within a week. Work was started. in House of Photography 
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By PATRICK J. BARNES 
Tribune Staff Writer 

News generated from Terre 
Haute’s City Hall in 1978 covered a 
variety of major topics, including the 
on-again, off-again battle over the 
retention of City Court, construction 
of two new firehouses, completion of 
the overpass and four-laning of Fort 
Harrison Road, two sewer projects 
and a major street resurfacing pro- 
gram. 

And other topics were: Mayor Wil- 
liam J. Brighton’s dispute with the 
Internal Revenue Service over his 
bank records, the proposed North 
Third Street overpass project, the 
resignation of a city councilman, an- 
nexation of Honey Creek Township, 
an increase in fire insurance pre- 
miums, the bus company’s money 
situation and the selection of a new 
city clerk. 
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The five-month battle over the re- 
tention of City Court ended Thursday 
night when members of the City 
Council voted 6-3 to override the 


-mayor’s veto and extend City Court 


for four more years. (See related 
story on this page.) 


Construction of a new firehouse at 
William S. Rea Park was halted 
following a court order barring it 
from the park site. Officials then 
decided upon a site near the intersec- 
tion of U.S. 63 and Margaret Avenue. 


In late October, the mayor an- 
nounced that Mary Fendrich Hulman, 
wife of the late Anthon Hulman Jr., 
had donated two acres of land for a 
new northside fire station. The 
donated property is on the northeast 
corner of 13th Street and Fort Har- 
rison Road. 

The $2.3 million overpass and 
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m City Hall varied 


Top 1978 news stories from the Terre Haute City Hall are reviewed 
in today’s special round-up report. Tomorrow, The TRIBUNE will 


offer a year-end story on 
events that took place in Vigo 
County. The articles are a part 
of our continuing effort to put 
the year 1978 in perspective. 


widening of Fort Harrison Road be- 
came a reality in early October when 
city officials opened the project 
After nearly a year of litigation, 
bids were awarded for two major 
sewer construction projects totaling 
nearly $6 million. The projects in- 


„clude sewers for Woodridge, Rob- 
` inwood and North Glenn subdivisions, | 
as well as for more than 800 homes in 


the city and county. 
This year saw the city spend over 


The Year in Review 
A Tribune Special 
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$2 million on street resurfacing. Of 
that figure, more than $700,000 came 
from local road and street funds, 
about $350,000 from state funds and 
the remainder from federal revenue 
sharing and community development 
funds. The resurfacing program was 
termed the largest street improve- 
ment project in the history of Terre 
Haute. 

In March, federal court officials 
confirmed that investigators for the 


ka” 


IRS had requested three local banks 
provide financial records of Brighton 
and members of his family. In late 


March, the mayor, through his at-. 


torneys, agreed to turn over the re- 
cords to IRS investigators. 


_ City officials have participated ina 
number of meetings since September 
concerning the possible construction 
of an overpass on North Third Street. 
Alternatives include a grade separa- 
tion elevating Third Street over the 


railroad track or elevating the track ` 


above Third Street. 


Ralph “Hank” Garrett was named 
to fill the unexpired term of City 
Councilman John S. “Pete” Lamb, 
who resigned in late November due to 
ill health. 

The Indiana Court of Appeals in 
August sustained a motion stopping 
the annexation of 450 acres in Honey 


Creek Township by the city. City 
officials, shortly after the court rul- 
ing, said efforts will be made on the 
state level to change the laws regard- 
ing annexation. 

Insurance premiums for most local 


` property owners and businesses were 


increased when Terre Haute’s fire 
protection rating was dropped from a 
Class 4 to a Class 5, effective April 15, 
by the Insurance Services Office 
(ISO) of Indiana. 

The city’s transportation system, 
which operated at a deficit of nearly 
$1 million, received a ‘‘shot in the 
arm” in late October. The state pro- 
vided the city with nearly $300,000 in 
aid 

Democratic precinct committee 
persons will meet Jan. 12 to select a 
successor to City Clerk Andy Atelski, 
who was elected sheriff in the No- 
vember election. 
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Detter Times 
On High 
Ground 


Community Affalrs File 
_Vig2 County Pubiic Library 
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“We in Terre Haute have a lot to’crow about.” 

But Ralph Tucker, former mayor and presently execu- 
tive vice president of the Terre Haute Area Chamber of 
Commerce, just doesn’t make that boast, then leave his 
listener out in left field. 

Tucker goes on to justify his contention with the facts. 
“Our city displays a new, unique profile of progress, and we 
find ourselves enjoying a truly balanced, harmonious way 
of life. Exciting growth has come to its industry, education, 
commerce and culture.” 

Attributing the city’s progress to its “vibrant and vigor- 
ous citizens,” credit for the turnaround in Terre Haute, 
Tucker says, must be given to those ‘‘who have worked 
with diligence” to build a city with an eye to the future “in 
every facet of their endeavor.” 

“We have erased the last vestiges of a somewhat inglori- 
ous, though at times colorful, past,” maintains Tucker. 

Terre Haute in the 20s and 30s, when mining was in its 
heyday, was !ndiana’s version of Sin City. The riverfront 
and a strip along U.S. 41 were the stomping grounds for the 
roughneck element from the coal fields that could make the 
old West of the Gold Rush Days come alive again in Terre 
Haute’s taverns and brothels any Saturday night. Gambling 
and prostitution ran rampant along these particular banks 
of the Wabash. 

“Indeed,” says Tucker more stoutly, “we have stepped 
boldiy away from a somewhat tarnished image” which, he 
insists, ‘is now buried in the pages of history.” 

To combat vice and violence, in the early 50s the city 
initiated a cleanup program which was predicated on urban 
renewal. It was one of the country’s first communities to 
receive federal monies for this purpose. The properties 
housing Terre Haute’s dens of iniquity were demolished and 
all traces of crime obliterated. Today, along the same high- 
way one may find family restaurants, bustling shopping 
centers, sleek office buildings and even units for housing 
the elderly. 

“Lest we leave you with a distorted view of the past,” 
Tucker admonishes, “we can point to many bright spots in 
our history,” not the least of which is the fact that Ft. 
Harrison, a pioneer outpost which was built on a site just 
north of the present city, was commanded by two soldiers 
who later were to become Presidents of the United States. 

Named after Genera! William Henry Harrison, the na- 
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tion’s ninth President and soldier of the American Revolu- 
tion, also the first governor of the indiana Territory, Ft. 
Harrison was organized in 1811 by a band of soldiers under 
Harrison’s command. This “army,” which set out from Vin- 
cennes along the Wabash River on an expedition against the 
Indians, after a seven days’ march, reached a point a little 
north of the present city 50 feet above the river which was 
even then known as the “terre haute” or “high ground,” a 
designation it was given by its early French explorers. 

Harrison’s forces built the frontier fort at this place, 
called “tare holt, an old Indian Village on the east side of 
the Wabash on high land”? by a diarist on the expedition, 
John Tipton. They remained about a month and, leaving a 
smal! garrison behind, pressed northward on a march that 
was to culminate in the Battle of Tippecanoe. 

Ft. Harrison defended the northern boundary of the last 
land purchased from the Indians and was, with the excep- 
tion of Ft. Wayne, the northernmost point in the then West 
that was fortified by the United States. The scene of many 
skirmishes between the early settlers and the red man, Ft. 
Harrison was next commanded by the nation’s 12th Presi- 
dent, General Zachary Taylor, much later to be the hero of 
the Mexican War. It was ‘‘Captain” Taylor in those days, 
though, whose “coolness,” according to one account of an 
attack on the fortress, September 4, 1812, “inspired cour- 
age and was able to control the situation, despite the fact 
that the men in the fort had to fight fire as well as the 
Indians.” 

Since the “high ground” was a landmark of sorts in the 
Wabash Valley, the members of a small land company who 
platted the town in 1816 chose to name the proposed set- 
tlement “Terre Haute.” In 1832, when the town was incor- 
porated, it boasted a population of nearly a thousand; when 
it was chartered as a city, however, in 1853, its 7,000- 
citizen count put it among Indiana’s largest cities. 

Terre Haute’s rapid growth factor in pre-Civil War times 
was directly attributable to its strategic location on arterial 
highways, waterways and railroads. During the early 1800s, 
the waters of the Wabash River were the lifeblood of this 
region’s expansion. As many as 800 steamboats carried car- 
goes of grain, pork and whiskey between Terre Haute and 
ports as far distant as New Orleans. 

After 1835, Terre Haute became a key point on the 
National Road; by 1843, it was tied into the Wabash and 
Erie Canal system and from 1852 on, it was served by the 
Richmond Railroad. wer, 

It was the discovery of coal, however, in west-central 
and southern Indiana that gave Terre Haute its biggest shot- 
in-the-arm. By 1875, it was one of the major manufacturing 
centers in the Midwest. Its steel mills prospered, as did its 
distilleries and breweries. With an area coal-mine output 
large enough to require a work force that numbered as 
many as 10,000, the city quite naturally became a center 
for shipping this low-cost fuel to the nation’s furnaces, both 
by river and by rail. 

The seat of Vigo County, which was named for Francis 
Vigo, a Spanish merchant who gave considerable financial 
support to George Rogers Clark’s Revolutionary War cam- 
paigns, Terre Haute, according to 1976 figures, has a munic- 
ipal population of 72,276. This same census puts the Vigo 
County total at 119,050. 

Another fact about Terre Haute, though it sometimes 
goes unnoted, is that it has developed one of the most 
outstanding collegiate climates in mid-America. Indiana 
State University, with its carefully planned downtown cam- 
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pus and a 1976-77 enrollment of 11,650, is one of the 
nation’s most progressive and vital state-supported univer- 
sities. Major emphasis at ISU is on strong undergraduate 
training. Since it began as a normal college, traditionally, its 
outstanding department has been its College of Education. 
Other vigorous departments are its schools and colleges of 
technology, nursing and business. 

Struggling for recognition among Indiana’s Big Ten aca- 
demic behemoths, ISU is a little like the “try harder” rent- 
a-car people. Spokesmen for ISU, in ennumerating the Uni- 
versity’s strong points, place emphasis on the thorough 
preparation of its candidates for undergraduate degrees and 
point to their high achievement in graduate schools as a 
measure of its effectiveness. Another “strong suit,” they 
feel, is the compact arrangement of its buildings which 
allows students 10-minute access by foot to all corners of 
its campus, eliminating the nuisance factor and added stu- 


Indiana State University, with its carefully planned and 
imposing campus in downtown Terre Haute (below), is one 
of the nation’s most progressive and vital state-supported 
universities, - 


dent peril and expense of operating an automobile. 

In the past academic year, 700 of ISU’s freshmen had 
been graduated in the top 10 percent of their high school 
classes and 42 of these new enrollees ranked first. Approxi- 
mately 88 percent of ISU’s students are residents of the 
Hoosier state. 

Living proof of the old statement that “it takes a man a 
thousand years to become a prophet in his own land” is 
another Terre Haute institution of higher learning, Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Technology, which has long been re- 
garded by those in the science-and-engineering know as 
offering a course of study equal to that of other such stand- 
outs in those fields as Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and California Institute of Technology. Because its 
admissions standards are so high and the ratio of those who 
apply to those who are finally accepted is so low; because 
its enrollment is intentionally kept smal! so that facilities 
and faculty will not be over-extended; and because Rose- 
Hulman draws from secondary schools all over the nation, 
its presence in the Indiana community is not as widely felt 
as it deserves to be. 
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Rose-Hulman can boast statistics that compare it favor- 
ably to Ivy League and other exclusive eastern colleges and 
universities. Their ratio of student to faculty is 10:1; 10 
percent of the 1977 senior class were National Merit 
Scholars; only one out of six who apply are accepted; the 
average Rose-Hulman student was graduated with the top 
five percent of his high school class. 

Though classes are always kept small to allow the in- 
structor to give each individual Rose-Hulman student his 
attention, there are many one-on-one classroom situations 
at Rose-Hulman as well. For many student generations, 
there has been 100 percent placement of Rose-Hulman 
seniors, either in prestigious graduate schools or in business 
and industry of their choice. Most seeking jobs receive two 
to three offers and some may participate in as many as 25 
job interviews, most of which are conducted by recruiters 
from business and industry who come to the Terre Haute 
campus to court Rose-Hulman’s graduates. 

Terre Haute’s two largest industries, which combined 
represent a work force of thousands, are Anaconda Alumi- 
num (1,000) and Columbia Records Division of Columbia 
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Broadcasting System (3,500). Other corporations having 
Terre Haute operations with more than 500 on hire are 
General Housewares, J. 1. Case Co., Quaker Maid Division 
of A & P, Pfizer and Wabash Fibre Box Division of Weston 
Paper & Manufacturing. 

In order to attract new corporations and to encourage 
further area economic growth, the Terre Haute Chamber of 
Commerce in collaboration with ISU has formed its New 
Industry Solicitation Committee. Guidelines this committee 
follows were established as the result of the research and 
recommendations from a Georgia Tech industrial develop- 
ment consultant. 

To comply with these recommendations, the Committee 
must first develop a statement of commitment to a new 
industrial prospect and specify goals with respect to em- 
ployment growth. It must also provide social and economic 
profiles of Terre Haute and detail the available commitment 
of land and utilities for industrial and commercial expan- 
sion. It is further recommended that the Committee docu- 
ment the assets of the Terre Haute area relative to the 
region and the state of Indiana. 

In order to decide what new industry to solicit for a 
Terre Haute location, the Committee must first determine 
its own goals, then try to select prospective business and 
industry that is compatible with them. Lastly, procedures 
for communicating with potential new business and indus- 
try are to be developed and implemented. 

Though Terre Haute’s unemployment is greater than the 
statewide average, according to most recent statistics, its 
five percent is less than the national average of 7.4 percent. 

New construction in the Terre Haute area, which is ex- 
pected to stimulate the economy and to maintain the un- 
employment rate below the national average, includes both 
public and private works contracts. Planned are three new 
Vigo County schools, a $3-million public library, a $2.4 
million overpass and highway improvement project, two 
elderly-housing projects totaling $3.5 million, additions to 
the Terre Haute sewer system at a $1.3-million cost, anew 
hospital and a $4-million shopping center. 

In addition to public and commercial construction, there 
has been an increase in the number of housing starts in the 
area. The dollar valuation of this residential construction 
upsurge will exceed $5 million, it is estimated. Besides 
single-family dwellings, three apartment complexes are 
under construction. Os 

Even the energy crisis has had a positive result in Terre 
Haute. Site preparation for one of the biggest construction 
projects ever to be undertaken in the area begins this sum- 
mer in adjacent Sullivan County. Two new generating units, 
which are to be built for Hoosier Energy and will take an 
anticipated five years to complete, will provide jobs for 
nearly 1,100 construction workers in the Vigo-Sullivan 
County area. In addition, Indiana & Michigan Electric Com- 
pany is proposing an $8-million expansion and improve- 
ment of its Breed Plant, also in Sullivan County. Due to this 
activity in both public and private construction, area union 
business agents are predicting full employment, some for as 
long as the next eight years. 

With the strong stimulus the current construction boom 
will be to consumer spending, the forecasts are for con- 
tinued prosperity in the Terre Haute area. Growth in per- 
sonal income which will result will be manifest in greater 
purchasing power and a growth in savings which, in turn, 
will provide Terre Haute financial institutions with the 
liquid assets to finance expenditures in the future. Q 
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Downtown Terre Haute: Past, 
Present, and Probable Future 


By BILL WILLIAMS 


The next time you're in 
downtown Terre Haute take a look 
and see what remains of the city 
that was once the ‘Crossroads of 
America.” 

Scattered between Third and 
Ninth Streets are numerous 
vacant lots, decaying buildings, 
vacant stores and crumbling 
sidewalks. A traveler passing 
through downtown Terre Haute 
might mistake certain sections as 
sets for an upcoming disaster 
movie. 

That same traveler would 
probably not believe you if you 
told him that Terre Haute was 
once a city of national 
importance. 

During the first half of the 
19th century Wabash Avenue, 
then the National Trail, had 
thousands of travelers making 
their way from the east tothe land 
of promise in the west. The 
Wabash River also served as a 
major artery for trade and 
transportation. Steamers and 
barges came from New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
Pittsburgh to trade with the 
growing pioneer settlement. 

Rich deposits of coal in the 
southern and eastern sections of 
Terre Haute prompted the 
expanding railroads to make the 
city into an important railway 
center of the nation. Soon shops 
and senyices, were established to 

increasing needs of the 
» miner, and railroader. 


e 
ETSN the 1870s to the early- 


1920s the downtown area grew ata 
phenomenal rate. It was during 
that Golden Age of Terre Haute 
the downtown section of the city 


developed. Many of the buildings 
remaining today were 
constructed during that period. 

Downtown was the place to go 
and the place to be. Street cars 
and the interurban railway 
network connected outlying areas 
to the center of civilization for 
large sections of both Indiana and 
Illinois. 

Because of its rapid urban 
expansion the city faced the social 
problems that usually accompany 
progress -- prostitution and 
gambling. The red light brothel 
district, which covered 10 square 
blocks during its heyday, brought 
unwanted national attention to the 
city. Terre Haute was referred to 
by outsiders as ‘Sin City.” 

The prosperity experienced by 
the downtown area for nearly 50 
years began to fade with the 
arrival of the diesel-powered 
locomotive. 

Value of the coal fields 
decreased significantly as the 
older steam engines chugged 
their way into obsolescence. 
Miners and railroaders who found 
themselves without jobs left 
Terre Haute in search of greener 
pastures. 

From 1959 to 1969 Terre Haute 
had one of the slowest growth 
rates for employment in the state 
and nation. New capital 
expenditures by manufacturing 
firms declined drastically. 

Retail operations shifted to 
modern shopping centers north, 
eastand south of downtown Terre 
Haute. Better access by car and 
easier parking lured many 
shoppers from the downtown area 
where finding a place to park was 
a frustrating and confusing 
experience. 


Retailers were also persuaded 
to leave Wabash Avenue because 
of less restrictive zoning and 
building codes elsewhere in the 
city. Lower property tax away 
from the over-assessed 
downtown land was another 
incentive for the move of the 
retailers. 

As each retail outlet left 
downtown the pulse of the once 
throbbing economy became 
weaker and weaker. Now some 
sections of Wabash Avenue, such 
as the area between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets, serve no functional 
purpose other than homes to 
hundreds of pigeons. 


Inthe 1940s ifyou were walking 
weston the north side of Wabash 
you would have passed between 
Eighth and Ninth the Hob Nob 
Tavern, the telephone and 
telegraph office, an appliance 
store, Coney Island, the Office 
Bar, a small cafe, a shoe repair 
shop, the Sunbeam Company, and 
the Maxwell House Tavern. 

Today? 

Next to the vacant lot on the 
corner stands the crumbling 
remains of the old terminal 
arcade. You then passa section of 
three connected vacant 
storefronts that look as if a bomb 
exploded in the upper level. The 
only establishment that is a 
survivor of the past is the Office 
Bar. 

Is this a preview of things to 
come in downtown Terre Haute? 
Perhaps not. 

Professor Duane Sorenesen, 
director of the Center for 
Economic Development at Indiana 
State University, predicts that the 
downtown area will change for the 
better in form, function, and 
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(Fall, 1978) 


Downtown Terre Haute, 1978. Acity that once flourished with 
active trading and bustling crowds has settled into a pattern of 
extremely slow growth in the past 20 years. (Photo by Bill 
Williams) 


structure within the next 10 
years. 

Sorensen is also executive 
director of the non-profit 
organization dedicated to the 
improvement of downtown called 
Terre Haute Civic Improvement, 
Inc., founded last July. 

Since June of 1977a major step 
has been taken to do something 
about the downtown situation. A 
study of the area was completed 
by a consulting firm from 
Massachusetts with the 
assistance of ISU, Indiana 
University, professional 
consultants and concerned civic 
organizations. The Dober Plan, 
named for the firm that developed 
the strategy, offers a positive 
course of action for 
improvement. 

Basically the plan calls for 
beautification through creative 
landscaping and the recycling of 
vacant and decaying buildings for 
reuse. The plan suggests the 
removal of the two parking lanes 
on Wabash Avenue so that trees 
will replace cars. The space left 
by vacant lots would be converted 
into mini-parks where people 
could rest, gather for special 
events, or await transportation. 

The strategy asks for active 
participation by civic leaders in 
obtaining a downtown hotel / motel 
complex which would be desirable 
in attracting regional meetings 
and conventions to the Hulman 
Civic Center. Other new 
construction proposals include a 
new Swope Art Gallery,a 
condominium-type professional 
building and a performing arts 
center for ISU. Buildings of 
historical importance to Terre 
Haute, the old freight station, the 
Fairbanks Library, the railroad 
station and the old opera house 
would be recycled. 
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According to Sorensen the 
Dober Plan, if it receives public 


support and encouragement, 
could become a reality in 8 to 10 
years. 


Though the outward appearance 
of downtown Terre Haute has not 
changed noticeably inthe past six 
months, many significant 
accomplishments and activities 
have occurred through the direct 
involvement of Terre Haute Civic 
Improvement, Inc., and other 
independent actions. === 

--$347,000 in local Public 
Works money has been made 
available to help the Sixth Street 
Demonstration project which 
began in April. The project will 
consist of landscaping the area 
north on Sixth Street from Ohio 
Street tothe north side of Cherry 
Street. This project will give the 
citizens of Terre Hautea preview 
of things to expect in the future of 
the downtown area. 

--Tax relief has been obtained 
on certain downtown property. 

--An architect has been 
selected for the new county jail 
which will be located north of the 
courthouse. 

--The Deming Hotel, recently 
evacuated by ISU, awaits closing 
and redevelopment as housing for 
the elderly. The recycling of the 
hotel means the interior 
structure will be gutted and 
completely redesigned. 

--The Hudson building of the 
Roots complex and the Ritter 
property on Wabash has been 
transferred tothe ISU foundation. 

--Interest has been generated 
in renovation of storefronts and a 
broad base of community interest 
and support has been developed 
for the downtown area. 

--Funds are being reserved for 
the recycling of the Terre Haute 
House for elderly housing. 
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COMMISSIONER VISTRI Oj 


RSS 


12° Disrricr 


22° DISTRICT 


OTTER CREEK, NEVINS, AND LOST CREEK TOWNSHIPS 


322 Oisreicr 
COUNTY COUNCILMANIC DISTRICTS 


First District: 


Second District: FAYETTE, SUGAR CREEK, PRAIRIETON, AND PRAIRIE CREEK TOWNSHIPS 


Third District: ALL OF HARRISON TOWNSHIP 


PRECINCTS IN VIGO COUNTY 1971 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER DISTRICTS 


First District: FROM NORTH LINE OF COUNTY SOUTH TO A LINE DRAWN EAST AND WEST ALONG CENTER LINE OF LOCUST STREET 
Second District: FROM CENTER LINE OF LOCUST STREET SOUTH TO THE EAST AND WEST SECTION LINE THROUGH TOWN OF RILEY 
Third District: FROM THE EAST AND WEST SECTION LINE THROUGH TOWN OF RILEY SOUTH TO THE SOUTH LINE OF COUNTY 


VIGO COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


FIRST DISTRICT: Harrison Township (City of Terre Haute): Elect Three 
SECOND DISTRICT: Sugar Creek and Fayette Townships: Elect One 
THIRD DISTRICT: Otter Creek and Nevins Townships: Elect One 
FOURTH DISTRICT: Lost Creek, Riley, and Pierson Townships: Elect One 


Res Ee ant OI Hee a FIFTH BISTRICT: Honey Creek, Linton, Prairie Creek, and Prairieton Townships: Elect One 


Fourth District: HONEY CREEK, RILEY, LINTON AND PIERSON TOWNSHIPS 


ELECT ONE FROM EACH DISTRICT AND THREE AT LARGE 


Ist. District 
Ist Ward E, F, G and H 
2nd ward 6, H, | and J 
8th Ward F,H andl 


2nd District 
3rd Ward D, E, F, 6, H, I and J 
8th Ward E, J and M 


3rd District 
3rd Ward C and K 
4th Ward E, F and 6 
8th Ward C, D, G, | and K 


Ath District 
7th Ward B,C, D,E, F, G, H, J an 
8th Ward B 


ath District 
Ist Ward C 
oth Ward C, D, E, F, G and H 
6th Ward E and F 
Tth Ward I 
8th Ward A 


Gth District 
Ist Ward D 
2nd Ward B, C, D, E and F 
3rd Ward A and B 
4th Ward A, B, C and D 
7th Ward A 


ELECT ONE FROM EACH DISTRICT | 
AND THREE AT LARGE 
~<S- 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL ; 


THIS SPECIAL ISSUE 

3I shows many, but not all, of 
' -» the varied construction pro- 

i | i9 jects underway or completed 
i in the Terre Haute area dur- 


ing 1976. Except as noted, all 
photos were by the House of 
Photography, and aerials 
were courtesy of Brown’s 
Flying Service, Inc. 


January 2, 1977 


TERRE RAUTE, 
INDIANA 


otters 


THE NEW MUNICIPAL GOLF COURSE, Hulman 
Links at Lost Creek, is shown in an aerial photo by 
House of Photography in cooperation with Brown’s 
Flying School, Inc. Mr. and Mrs. Tony Hulman 
donated 226 acres of landas well. as. money_to.the city 
toward construction of an 18-hole golf course, with a 
total contribution of $495,000. Additional! funds came 
from a federal grant to the city’s Park and Recreation 
Department. The course shouid open by summer. 
Other recreational facilities are included in a long- 
range overall development plan and are expected to 
be added as financing becomes available. in prepara- 
tion for the golfing season, the Park and Recreation 
Board recently named a director of city golf courses 
and a golf professional for Hulman Links. 


= PAGODAS in bright colors serve a dual purpose at 

~ Hulman Links: they house elements of the 18-hole golf 
course’s watering system and provide seating and 
shelter for weary players. 


HULMAN LINKS, a new 
municipal 18-hole golf 
course, is nearing comple- 
tion and is expected to be 
ready for play by June 1977. 
Closeup shows part of a sand 
trap and water hazard. 


TAN 19 “i Reta i A ae cr rl J St le lerre Haute, Tribune-Star, January Z, 1977. 
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DUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION ... 
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L ġa Constructors 
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PAs Cr z ee wd ld Be ae ae ee ciara ii — 
if oy Af = hake jee UNDER CONSTRUCTION is a feed processing center 

fai ee ees ee for Pfizer Animal Health Research. This facility will 
provide contemporary methods for grain handling 
and storage, grinding and processing grains and feed 


ingredients and mixing and pelleting of experimental 
livestock feeds. Completion date is September 1977. 
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UNION HOSPITAL'S Phase li, a four-level addition, 
will house coronary care, intensive care and post- 
coronary care units; obstetrics and gynecology; 
pediatrics; respiratory therapy; nuclear medicine 
and added public waiting areas. Phase II will not 
change the number of beds or services offered at 
Union Hospital but will bring the departments in- 
cluded into conformity with state and national stan- 
dards and expand selected support services. To 
finance the $4.5 million project Union Hospital con- 
tracted a bond issue with the B.C. Ziegler Company. 
In 1966 Union Hospital’s Board of Directors began a 
long-range three-phase development program to 
completely replace outdated facilities and expand 
support services. Community support led to the com- 
pletion of Phase I (Union West) in 1970. Hospital of- 
ficials aim at a late 1977 completion date for Phase II. 


SNERI t i ro- 
RAL TELEPHONE’S current expansion pt 
epee 7th and Poplar i is Hl ee Cont eatet 
of two floors will take a full year, aame 
itching equipment for a new, 
Ablomatic Exchange (EAX) to begin in ALBUS! 1977 
new fourth floor. e ; : 
a io Total cost of this long-range project B87 2 
million. In addition, cable facilities are being rE 
at various locations in GenTel’s Southwestern p i 
vd sion served by the Terre Haute main switching office. 
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AT QUAKER MAID (The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co.) this building was constructed for unloading 
trucks which bring grain for the dog food manufactur- 
ing operation (this plant in background). Also new at | 
Quaker Maid’s Terre Haute plant is ketchup G 
manufacturing, now much automated. The ketchup 
bottling operation is located in the former laundry 
area of A&P at Locust and Fruitridge. Laundry is now 


reportedly done at another A&P facility in New 
Jersey. 


The Terre Haute bus garage features the Americon steel standing seam root 
system. 
i f the major pro- 

The recently completed bus garage for the city of Terre Haute was another o 3 
Sofa fe CDI prvi a Terry Rone, Vice President of CDI, worked very closely on this 
project with John Freeze, Terre Haute bus lines Manager. The bus garage ooh pee 
18,700 square feet of clear spanned floor space in the garage area. Double bay tid allow 
parking for over 25 vehicles. The garage is lighted with mercury vapor lighting tha ae 
maximum illumination. The American steel building also features an underfloor sy au - 
system, three hydraulic bus lifts and the 92,000 square foot parking lot is payed, wit r 
forced concrete. The administration offices are also a part of the new structure. con ri 
tors of CDI have the capability to build any type of building . . . consult the constructors 
your next building need. 
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WESTON PAPER’S multi-million dollar environmen- BUILDINGS 

tal project will handie complete effluent oa the 945 Chestnut Street 

company’s plant on Prairieton Road. The consue Terre Haute, Indiana 47807 

tion is scheduled to be completed by July 1977. Struc i 
tural steel for the 102-foot high reactor pulleing was i 
being placed the day this photograph was taken. A. 
foot reactor and an evaporator capable of bande 
125,000 pounds per day of caustic liquors from the 
paper-making processes are major items in the in- 
stallation. The resulting residues from this new 
automated recovery system will either be returned to 
the process or sold as byproducts. 


WESTERN TAR PRODUCTS has constructed a new 
retaining wall to retain surface runoff from the 
north end of the plant to its east and west boundaries. 
The firm is located on the Prairieton Road. 


t` ANACONDA ALUMINUM 
t: COMPANY'S major con- 
struction for 1976 involved 
work on a boiler and pump 
room. 
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BEMIS BAG had this paint storage building under - 
aoe in November, when this photo was 
taken. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 
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MANY NEW BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED OR UNDERWAY ... 


Remodeling projects were also underway during 


1976 at Merchants National Bank, 7th and Wabash; CANTERBURY Convales- 
Tribune-Star Publishing Co.; Paitson Brothers cent Center completed a ma- 
Hardware, 1141 Wabash Ave.; IBM, 22 N. 5th St., and jor addition to its facilities at 
CBS, at the former Grant store at Brown and Wabash. 500 Maple Ave. during 1976. 


ee 


-” 
Sycamore performed oll mechanical and electrical 
design and installations for the new city bus gar- 
oge. 


Mechanical and electrical work on new expansion 
of Inland Container Corporation Cayuga Mill. 
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UNITED PARCEL SERVICE has a new building un- E TA le I E e a Sas C 
der construction on ind. 46 near Margaret Avenue. in A mae Rees a p 4 EES os E ae 
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SPARES TEE TRIES RPE IAS Pree pa Serre rey CLARK PHARMACY opened in this new building in 
the rapidly-growing residential area at Springhill! 
Road and South 7th Street. 


MOUNT PLEASANT TOOL AND MACHINE has a 


Rolph Dinkel is in charge of the Engineering Dept. 


THOMPSON'S HONDA at Ist and Ohio was built dur- 
new shop building on the old Spring Hill Road. ing 1976. The locally-owned and operated facility has 
16,000 sq. ft. for its car and cycle sales and service. 


S 


SOUTHWEST AUTO, 1901 Prairieton Road, uses this 
new 40 by 70 foot garage to dismantle autos. The 


firm's friendly junk yard dog , accompanied the 


hotographer to the new building when he took this SHAW EQUIPMENT CO., 152 and Delaware, uses ze N ; Ae 
| a iii 9 this new building for storage and vehicle repair. DINKEL ASSOCIATES. INC. CONSULTING ENGINEERS 3 


4 Mechanical e Electrica! e Civil e Environmental 


ene aR pte 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 
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DOCTORS’ OFFICES are located in the new Family 
Practice Center in the Union Hospital medical com- 
plex. The new building was completed during 1976. 


l 


STORE FRONTS in Twelve Points took o 


n a new look 


in 1976 as part of a concerted effort to revitalize the 
area. 


Tia 


GIBSON COAL CO. has a new office building at 3401 
N. 31st St. PS 


SYCAMORE AGENCY, a Terre Haute-based in- 
dependent insurance firm, opened its new`offices in 
January at 10th and Ohio Streets in this extensively- 
remodeled building. 


SYCAMORE ENGINEERING, 306 N. 11th St., ex- 
panded and updated its building during 1976. 


KENBELL PLAZA, Canal Road and Margaret 
Avenue, is a new office building complex built during 


HOOSIER MOTOR CLUB opened its 14th Indiana of- 
fice in this new office building completed by REVA 
Development in 1976 at 8th and Poplar Streets. AAA 
members now visit this travel and insurance center 
for their triptiks and related information. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 


AN ADDITION to the Associated Physicians and 
Surgeons Clinic, 221 S: 6th St., was completed in 1976. 
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M.A.B. Paints 
630 North 3rd Street 


face lifting 
Alsop Paints is reflected in the 
Ahes AB tipi" zod general offices at 630 North Third 


Street. 


Suiss Walch IP 
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REVA DEVELOPMENT completed this new office 
building at Wabash and Monterey in the fall and 


Haute, contractor Earl C. Rodgers opened an office e a have moved IM 


next to Brown's Swiss Watch Shop, which, before its 
transformation to chalet-style, was a shotgun house. 


LARRY HELMAN AGENCY will have a new home at ; : ss 
4th and Ohio Streets. Construction of the 3,585 sq. ff. Egg a e a SA 

office building of the real estate firm was begun in the BRANAM WILLIAMS REALTORS are now at home 
fall. The contemporary architectural style featuring in their new office building in the 400 block of South 
earth-toned brick exterior will be enhanced by 3rd Street. To show off the new facilities, they hosted 
modern landscaping. an open house in September. 


AREA CHURCHES AND CEMETERIES .. ._ 
ie, AS a 7 ee 2 | a 4. 
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AT ROSELAWN CEMETERY north of Terre Haute 


on old.U.S. 41, a new office and sales building is under 
construction. 
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AT NEW GOSHEN, the First Pentecostal Church has 
a new look from front and back. A two-story addition 
at the rear provides several classrooms, new 
restrooms, and a pastor’s study. 


BETHLEHEM TEMPLE, 13th St. and Washington 
Aye., completed an addition to the sanctuary building 
and used brick veneer to finish the exterior. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 
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ANOTHER NEW CHURCH completed this past yea yee XA 


was the Mt. Aetna Church near Burnett. gf 
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THE CONGREGATION of the Whitcomb Heights 
Apostolic Church now attends services in this new 
church, which replaces a nearby wooden building. 


THE CHURCH of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, 
1845 N. 6⁄2 St., completed the addition of a cultural 
hall during 1976. 
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ee s AT HIGHLAND LAWN CEMETERY, operated by the 
A TWO-STORY educational building was completed City of Terre Haute’s Board of Cemetery Regents, a 
during 1976 at the Maryland Community Church, 4000 new storage building (not shown) was built during the 


S. 7th St. year to replace one destroyed by fire. 
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Fast food services continued to flourish in the Terre TPS a5 
Haute area during the year, and several well known STE Fo 
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KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN restaurants at 25th 
and Wabash (shown here) and on South 7th Street., 
expanded and remodeled their facilities during 1976. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 


TACO TICO opened a second restaurant in Terre 
Haute in 1976 on East Wabash Avenue. 


mats Se 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION at U.S. 41 and S Davis 
Ave., Laughner’s Cafeteria plans a 12,500 sq. ft. 
building and paved parking lot. The new facility is 
located across from the Honey Creek Square Shopp- 
ing Center, one of the fastest-growing developments 
in the county. 


7 4 
O 
TERRE HAUTES third Pizza Hut was opened at 2001 
Lafayette during the year. 


SEAFOOD’S POPULARITY in the Terre Haute area 
was evident, as Long John Silver’s third Sea Food 
Shoppe neared completion in the Plaza North area on 
Lafayette Avenue. ‘ 
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SAMBO’S RESTAURANT, 129 S. 3rd St., opened in 
July. It’s the 650th in a national chain of 24-hour fami- 
ly restaurants operating in 40 states. 
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NOBLE ROMAN‘S PIZZA opened at 2736 Wabash 
Ave. in 1976. 
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“Best Wishes For the New Year’ 


WENDY'S Old Fashioned Hamburgers opened the 
first of three eateries at Honey Creek Square in 
November. Others will be at 215 S. 3rd St. and 2803 
Wabash Ave. The well-known fast food service chain 
operates 400 restaurants nationwide. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 


DUNKIN’ DONUTS heid its grand opening in the spr- 
ing. One of a chain operating in several states, the 
-Shop is located on S. 3rd St. 


SCHOOLS, COLLEGES... 


Extensive remodeling at Riley Elementary School 
was carried out by the Vigo County School Corpora- 
tion during 1976. The main construction projects of 
the VCSC were the two free-standing vocational 
buildings at North and South High Schools. As the 
year ended, the VCSC was moving ahead with plans to 
build four new elementary schools. 

And at Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, renova- 
tion of electrical systems in Guerin and LeFer Halls 
was expected to begin early in 1977. A $250,000 grant 
from the Krannert Charitable Trust, Indianapolis, 
was given for this project. 


GIBSON HALL, the third new residence hal! to be 
built on the campus of the Gibau!lt Schoo! for Boys 
since 1972, houses 24 boys. Funding came from in- 
dividuals, corporations, councils of the Knights of 
Columbus, business and other organizations, as well 
as a grant from Lilly Endowment, Inc. Gibault Schoo! 
has been sponsored by the Knights of Columbus of In- 
diana since its inception in 1921. It is administered by 
the Brothers of the Holy Cross, Notre Dame. 
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NORTH VIGO students learn the fine points of auto 
repair in the vocational building. 
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Road is located near an expanding residential area 
south of Terre Haute. 


UPHOLSTERY is one of the special vocational 
courses taught in the new shop building at North Vigo 
High School. 


nae L GROUP, Inc. 


Terre Havte, Indiana : 
Neighbor 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER on Spring Hill 


“We want to be a Good 


VOCATIONAL BUILDINGS at North and South 
High Schools (this is the one at North) were con- 
structed by the Vigo County Schoo! Corporation with 
funds from the VCSC and the High School Building 
Corporation. The south site includes a building for 
agricultural machinery repair classes and the north 
site houses the auto body repair and upholstery 1 Me: a E 
programs. Total costs for the new buildings, plus fur- ‘ = j i i à 
niture and equipment, pilus a closed circuit television A NEW FRATERNITY HOUSE for the Lambda Chi 
system in both high schools, totaled nearly $1.5 Alphas is under construction on the campus of Rose- 
million. Hulman Institute of Technology. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 


ON THE ROSE-HULMAN campus, 72 additional stu- 
dent housing units will soon be provided. 


THE WEST STATESMAN TOWER on the Indiana 
State University campus Is being remodeled fo house 
the School of Education at an aggregate cost of about 
$1 million. Work on the 15 floors involves relocating 
some walls, ceilings and floors, installation of air con- 
ditioning equipments and lighting changes. Two local 
firms, Sycamore Engineering and C.H. Garmong and 


peal a u kh Son, are performing the work. e LE: 
RESIDENTIAL HOUSING CONSTRUCTION 
WAS MOSTLY IN AREAS OUTSIDE CITY ... 


Some of the residential housing construction of 1976 
is pictured here. Several modular homes went up in a ik ae es 
the city, along with the first duplex built in Terre “ue e os a 4G 
Haute for many years. The Terre Haute Housing 
Authority continued its planning for additional! hous- 
ing units, and the Vigo County Commissioners took 
pretiminary steps to establish a county agency to as- 
sist in providing needed housing for elderly and low- 
income families outside the area served by the city’s 
Housing Authority. 
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WILLA VILLA ESTATES, south of Terre Haute along 
Spring Hill Road, continued to add residential housing 
in the subdivjsion during 1976. 


IN LINCOLNSHIRE SUBDIVISION, several single- 
family residences are under construction. - itt cee eo E 
IN OTTER CREEK TOWNSHIP, on Rose Hill Road, 
Guy Winters is building the 92nd apartment in a plan- 
ned development of 100 units. 


a 5 i sprer iE ' si” N . 
GARDEN QUARTER, a new residential subdivision, 
is being developed by J.C. Spence and.is located south 
of the Indiana State Police Post just off U.S. 41. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 


NEW APARTMENT CONSTRUCTION in Rick 
Jenkins’ international Village in Honey Creek 
Township continued during 1976. 
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PARKS AND RECREA 


The Vigo County Park and Recreation Department ; 
added several more log buildings to its Pioneer 
Village in Fowler Park, including a bank barn witha 
modern basement that will be used as a meeting 
room. Work continued at the Lee Fields Park in the 
West Terre Haute area. Holloway’s Grove in 
Fontanet will be developed by the county park 
department. 

The City’s Park and Recreation Department con- 
tinued its beautification efforts at Fairbanks Park, =~ | 
especially in the sunken garden, and installed new =~ 
playground equipment and -creative playgrounds at Se 
several parks. 

As the year ended, the U. S. Penitentiary was 
preparing to break ground for a new recreational 
building at the Farm Camp, similar fo one built b 
several years ago at the main institution. 

indiana State University wiil operate another 
Nature Center, the 6⁄2 acre tract north of Terre 
Haute, known as the Little Bluestem Prairie. 
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TERRE HAUTE BOWLING CENTER is under con- 
Struction on Spring Hill Road near South 7th Street. 
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THE REA PARK CLUBHOUSE, a stately Terre 
Haute landmark, will have a renovated interior in the 
near future. Another change at the 18-hole golf course 
at the city park is the reconstruction of an entrance 
from Davis Avenue, made necessary when Davis 
Avenue was widened and improved from some 400 
i feet east of 7th St. to U.S.41 (3rd St.) in a major city- 
i : : county project. 
RAMADA INN now has an enclosed recreational 

complex with tropical touches. Saunas were also ad- 
ded during the construction of the pool covering. 
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ADDITION TO PRO SHOP at the Country Club of 
Terre Haute will almost double the space. 
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YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
(YWCA) is now located in this new facility at the 
south edge of Fairbanks Park on a site overlooking 
the Wabash River. Construction was begun in 
January 1975 and the old “Y” at 121 S N.7th St. was 
vacated and sold when the new buiiding was com- 
pleted this fall. 


were completed in 1976 by the city’s Rark and Recrea- 
tion Department. 
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Poplar Street, has been completed. Through a 
cooperative agreement between the city and the Vigo 
County School Corporation, a naturalist will be hired 
in January. Many students in local and area schools 
are expected to visit the Nature Center for tours, lec- 
tures and special projects. 


THE COUNTRY CLUB of Terre Haute has under- 
taken a remodeling project which includes a new 
entrance, and is also building an addition to the pro 
shop. 

Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 
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As the year ended, the Vigo County Public Library 
prepared to advertise for bids for construction of a 
new library at 7th and Walnut, on the site of the 
former Wiley High School. The project is financed 
through a $3.5 million bond issue. 

Vigo County’s major construction projects have 
been completed. They include the new wing at the 
County Home and improvements to the existing 
facility and the parking area; to the Glenn Home; and 
extensive changes in the courthouse to provide space 
for the fwo new county courts. State licensing for both 
County Home and Glenn has been attained. The steps 
necessary to obtain state licensing of the H. Ralph 
Johnson Youth Community are also being in- 
vestigated. ' 

The status of a possible new county building to 
house courts is contingent upon the success local of- 
ficiais have in obtaining federal funding. If a pending 
grant is approved, the county could purchase the land 
just north of the courthouse from the city. 

The county confinued implementing its five-year 
plan for road projects and completed three bridges 
(Bridge 88 over Honey Creek; Bridge 96 on Moyer 
Road; and Bridge 158 in Sugar Creek). The Wallace 
Avenue bridge work is expected to begin soon. 

Besides the City of Terre Haute’s projects pictured 
and mentioned elsewhere, others are Project 10, the 
provision of sewer service to various areas in the city, 
and a major traffic study (signs and signalization). 
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TERRE HAUTE HOUSING AUTHORITY office 
Space at Dreiser Square will be greatly expanded 
with this new addition . During 1976 another project of 
the Housing Authority was completed, -when the 
Margaret Avenue Child Care Center opened following 
extensive remodeling of one of the five-bedroom 
apartments in the Margaret Avenue project. 
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VIGO COUNTY HOME’S new 60-bed wing was com- 
pleted in April. More than $1 million of the county’s 
federal reveune sharing funds have been used to 
Provide the new addition, furnishings, and other im- 
Provements to the facility at 3500 Maple Ave. This 
Photo shows a partial view of the east side with ramp 
entrance and was taken while the photographer was 
Perched atop the bleachers at next door North Vigo 
High School. 
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Wabash Avenue shine bright- 
ly and herald the beginning 
of a major downtown 
beautification project. 
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NEW CURBS AND SIDEWALKS for West Terre 
Haute were made possible fhrough a federal grant 
which helped improve the town’s appearance and 
gave employment to residents. 


THE CITY'S NEW BUS GARAGE, located at 14th and 
Deming Streets, was completed in 1976. The new 
facility cost $469,685, of which 20 per cent was funded 
by the Terre Haute City Council and 80 per cent’ 
federally through the Urban Mass Transit Authority. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 
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FOUNDATION WORK was 
in progress on the new two- 


(CFR) building at Hulman 


HULMAN FIELD terminal is being expanded and 
renovated in a major construction project, the first 
since the terminal was built 24 years ago. The work is 
funded jointly by the Vigo County Council, the Terre 
Haute City Council and the Aeronautics Commission 
of Indiana. The municipa! airport was operated by the 
City’s Board of Aviation Commissioners until July 1, 
1976, when the Hulman Field Airport Authority, a 
countywide administrative bedy, assumed jurisdic- 
tion and responsibilities. 


Fire Rescue 


Field when this photo was 
taken in November. The 
crash-fire rescue truck 
purchased about a year ago 
will be housed here. This pro- 
ject is financed by a 1974 
Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration grant with 75 
per cent federal and 25 per 
cent local moneys. Brift 
Airlines, which operates a 
Allegheny commuter ser- a — 
vice, also expanded its 

facilities at Hulman Field 


z i A during 1976. 


ADDITIONS, EXPANSIONS, 


THE EXTERIOR of Wabash Fort Harrison Savings 
and Loan Association, 350 Wabash Ave., will not be 
t changed during a major remodeling project currently 
in progress, which will provide an additional 2,100 
square feet of space on the mezzanine level and ap- 
proximately the same amount of storage space in the 
basement. The building was designed for expansion 


at both levels. 
Martin Photo, courtesy of Arch Dunbar 
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CONSTRUCTION of two more drive-in windows for 


the Terre Haute Savings Bank at 6th and Ohio was a 
major project of this financial institution during 1976. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 


ANIMAL HEALTH CENTER, 4018 Dixie Bee Road, 
added a-3,000 sq. ft. pre-mix room to its facilities dur- 


REMODELING ... \ 
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MILLER FLORAL has completed extensive remodel- 
ing and additions to this building at 7th and Davis. 
This photo was taken looking north across the now 


four-laned Davis Avenue. 
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PATTERSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 1016 Poplar 
St., added to its existing building on both sides during 
the year. 
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A MAJOR remodeling pro- 
ject is under way af the 
former Langs furniture store 
on U.S. 4) south of Terre 
Haute. The Terre Haute 
First National Bank ac- 
quired the property for use 
as an operations center. 
Work was in progress on 
road and driveway 
reconstruction when this 
photo was taken in late 
November. 
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TERRE HAUTE INDUSTRIAL PARK is viewed from the air, cour 
rown’s Fiying Service, Inc., looking east from high above Fruitridge 


AT LONG LAST, the Davis Avenue Improvement Project was fi 

pleted in August 1976.Motorists cheered, and local Bificiats brastha ORANI 
relief. The task was undertaken in 1971 and plagued by a series of delays and 
red tape while a myriad of details had to be coped with. The $644,186.85 job was 
funded by the city ($70,000) and county ($140,000) from their arterial road and 
street funds and the rest by the federal government. Davis Avenue was four- 
laned from U.S. 41 to 412 feet east of South 7th Street, and new signalization 
was installed at 7th and Davis. The State Highway Commission made the 
necessary changes in signalization at the entrance to the fast-growing Honey 
Creek Square shopping area. The city is reconstructing the Davis Avenue 
entrance to Rea Park, shown in lower left. A new entrance to South Vigo High 
School from 7th Street was also necessary. South Vigo’s new free standing 
vocational building is directly behind the school’s parking lot. In upper left are 
shown the Army Reserve Center and the rapidly-expanding Riverside Plaza 
T i Zayre Plaza), with Hohey Creek Square in the background. 
ete of Laughner‘s Cafeteria at U.S. 41 and Davis is underway, with 
perena from an $800,000 bond issue of the Terre Haute Economic Develop- 
ann Gomnalssien: Another major development in the area will be construc- 
edd of the new Terre Haute Regiona! Hospital by Hospital Corporation of 

merica at a site just south of the high school along 7th Street. 


Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
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enue. The site offers many advantages, and has generated considerable in- 
3 est during the past year. Tenants include All State Vending; Shaw 
ee nent; Brahler Tire Co.; Bavermeister-Hegeman; J&R Warehousing; 
adie: Inc.; ivy Hill Packaging; Polymar Plastics; Ampacet Corp.; 
tsi Weestern Drug Co.; Distributors Terminal Corp.; ttliana; Amax 
ae Neoteric Hovercraft; and Suzuki, the first retail establishment to locate 
sas € industrial park. Four areas are presently under option by other busines- 


SUZUKI STORE is the first retail business to locate in 
the Terre Haute Industrial Park. The 5,000 sq. ft. 
showroom will have two front entrances and will 
house the complete line of Suzuki motorcycles. Illiana 
Commercial Warehouse and Development Corpora- 
ionis the owner of the building that is nearing com- 
pletion. 


Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. ~ 
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AN IMPORTANT FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECT of the 
City of Terre Haute’s Board 
of Sanitary Commissioners 
has a July 1977 completion 
date. This aerial photo, 
courtesy of Brown’s Flying 
School, inc., is looking north. 
Part I involves the widening 
and deepening of the existing 
Thompson Ditch from 
Margaret Avenue to Dening 
Park; Part If, construction 
of a 130-acre retention reser- 
voir and Part [Ill construc- 
tion of nine road and five 
railroad bridges. 
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Terre Haute, Tribune-Star, January 2, 1977. 
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WIDENING AND DEEPENING of the ditch is Part | 
of the Southeast Drainage Project and is being done 
for the Board of Sanitary Commissioners by Bedino 
Construction Co. Financing is through a $3.5 million 
bond issue. Work began in 1975 and is to be completed 
by July 1977. 
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PART lili of the Thompson Ditch project involves con- 
struction of nine road bridges and five railroad 
bridges. Haley Brothers Construction Co. is the con- 
tractor for this phase of the city’s $3.5 million flood 
control project. This closeup shows concrete work 
near Deming Park. 
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mong and Son 
C.H. Gar truction 


iN a iii Engineering-Cons 
Be Terre Haute, 
1000 S. 14th Street 
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A 130-ACRE retention reser- 
voir off Huiman Street, 
between Fruitridge Avenue 
and ind. 46, is Part iI of the 
City of Terre Haute’s $3.5 
million Southeast Drainage 
Project, commonly referred 
to as the Thompson Ditch. 
Haley Brothers Construction 
Co,. is the contractor for the 
reservoir. The city obtained 
easements to the water line. 


@ Grabili Cabinetry, Kitchens, Vanities, ° 
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We Buy, Sell, Trade and 
Do Free Appraisals 


“Everything Photographic” 
108 N. 25th St. 
Terre Haute, ind. 
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By David O. Miklik 


DID YOU KNOW? 

-The name Terre Haute is 
French meaning “high terrain” 
or “high ground.” 

-Terre Haute is Indiana’s six- 
th largest city. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
the first drive-in banking win- 
dow. It opened in August, 1928 
and was created and built for a 
local firm, the Citizen’s National 
Bank. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
the first pay toilet. An inside 
toilet had been installed in a 
railroad station near Indiana 
State University’s present cam- 
pus. But because of the public’s 
fascination with it, the railroad 
company was forced to make 
the door coin-operated so that 
it would be readily available to 
the railroad’s passengers. Pas- 
sengers were given slugs to 
operate the door. 

-Indiana State University lo- 
cated in Terre Haute because 
the city bid for it. In 1865 the 
citizens of Terre Haute offered a 
bid of $50,000 to the Indiana 
General Assembly to locate the 
school here. 

-Terre Haute is the home of 
“Dollar Days”. The advertising 
promotion often used in cities 
across the nation began in 
1919. The semi-annual event 
has been conducted by down- 
town merchants about every six 
months with the most recent 
having been August 2, the 118th 
semiannual Dollar Day celebra- 
tion. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
the man who first said, "Go 
West, Young Man”. John Bab- 
sone Lane Soules, a reporter for 
the Terre Haute Express, first 
wrote it in an article that ap- 
peared in 1851. Horace Greeley, 
the famous editor of the New 
York Tribune, later popularized 
the phrase. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
Eugene V. Debs. Debs was a 
five-time candidate for presi- 
dent of the United States on the 
Socialist Party ticket. Debs is 
credited with the organizing of 
the labor movement which in- 
cludes the founding of the 
American Railway Union and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen. 

-A Terre Haute man has been 
credited with the discovery of 
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Terre Haute Trivia 


originally from Terre Haute, dis- 
covered O. Henry while he 
worked as the Associate Editor 
of the New York World's Sun- 
day magazine. For 28 years he 
was O. Henry’s closest friend 
and he helped O. Henry first get 
published in the World. He later 
wrote a book about the life and 
works of O. Henry. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
the late Anton Hulman Jr., 
owner of the Indianapolis 500 
race track. 

-Terre Haute had also been 
the home of Edward James 
Roye, who was elected presi- 
dent of Liberia in 1841. 

-Terre Haute had been the 
site of Fort William Henry Har- 
rison, built in 1811 to protect 
settlers from Indian raids. (Har- 
rison later became the ninth 
president of the United States.) 

-The oldest home in Terre 
Haute is thought by some to be 
haunted. The Dewees-Preston 
house, 1339 Poplar St., was 
built between 1823 and 1826 by 
a Major George W. Dewees. His 
wife, Matilda, filed for a divorce 
in 1832 and shortly thereafter, 
disappeared. Rumor has it that 
the Major, angered over the 
petition for divorce, killed his 
wife and sealed the body in the 
chimney of the east room. No 
one has ever opened the sealed 
chimney to find out, nor has any 
major building changes been 
made in the house. 

-Terre Haute’s first trains ar- 
rived by boat. In 1848, 
Chauncey Rose built the city’s 
first railroad. He had hired 
Charles Rugan Peddle to run 
his railroad. Peddle brought 
four locomotives from Boston, 
via railway, pulled by horses 
and on canal and lake boats. 

-The corner of Seventh Street 
and Wabash Avenue used to be 
the busiest streets in the coun- 
try and the corner was often 
called “the crossroads of the 
nation”. Wabash Avenue was 
formerly U.S. 40, Seventh Street 
had been U.S. 41. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
Max Ehrmann. Ehrmann 
became famous posthumously 
for his poems, “Desiderata” 


and “Prayer.” 
-Terre Haute had the first 
baseball team in the North- 


western League, the year was 
1891. 

-The first airline stewardess 
in America was a native Terre 
Hautean, Ellen Church 
Marshall. 
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Bat Masterson bats editor! 


ducted by a native Terre Hau- 
tean, Harold Rae Cox, in Dade 


County, Fla. Cox had dis- 
covered the vaccine for typhus 
fever and Rocky Mountain 
Spotted Fever. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
the first, all-plastic hovercraft. It 
was built in 1974 by Eglin 
Hovercraft, 801 Poplar St. 

-The first lady television news 
photographer in the world is 
Betty Chadwick. She was born 
in Brazil, Ind. and worked with 
WTHI television locally for a 
number of years. 

-The first student protest was 
at the corner of Seventh Street 
(U.S. 41) and Wabash Avenue 
(U.S. 40) on Aug. 18, 1954. The 
students were protesting for a 
youth center. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
Claude G. Bowers. Bowers had 
been a noted author, newspa- 
perman and had served as an 
ambassador to Chile and Spain. 

-Terre Haute was the home of 
Tom Trimble. Trimble won an 
Emmy Award for his set- 
designs for the daytime televi- 
sion show, “The Young and the 
Restless.” 
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-Ray Neff, associate profes- 
sor of health and Safety at In- 
diana State University, was co- 
author on a book and technical 
adviser on a movie about John 
Wilkes Booth. 

-Jay Stewart, famous for 
being co-host on the “Let's 
Make A Deal” television show, 
got his start on local radio with 
station WBOW in 1939. 

-Indiana State University and 
downtown Terre Haute is ex- 
pected to be sitting over an esti- 
mated 2 million barrels of oil. In 
the late 1800s and early 1900s 
the several active wells in these 
areas were plugged because 
they represented a fire hazard. 

-In the early part of this cen- 
tury, the SPECTATOR was in- 
volved in a dispute with the 
Terre Haute Traction Company 
(now the Public Service Indiana 
Company) and they hired Bat 
Masterson to come to Terre 
Haute and beat up the editor of 
the SPECTATOR, Don Nixon. 
He came and he did, but a later 
issue of the SPECTATOR car- 
ried Masterson’s public 
apology to the editor on the 
front page. 
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Architect. Writer Says 3rd ji 
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f City 


Street, Has W Walled Of 


By CARL ORTH 
Star Staff Writer 
Picking up the pieces from 
“the grim veaper’’ of urban 
renewal, Jim Burns may be 
giving cities a new option on life 
with his suggestions. 
What this surprisingly 49- 
year-old architect writer looks 


il more tree of the|graduate complains Third 


citizenry. 

The results of his recent four- 
day whiz tour of Terre Haute} * 
will eventually find their way 
into a book on “city options” 


| Street has “‘walked off” the city. 

| Fairbanks Park is needed as a 
‘magnet to pull people over.” 
Despite some barbe, the 

writer enjoyed the exuberant 


Burns is proposing to the! architecture embodied by the 
Massachusetts Institute of|county courthouse, small down- 


gs e press. 


at is the past of a community + + + t 
and where it might go with a| While on the prowl of. streets 
pe F a? week, Burns was most im- 
‘pressed with a clashing ‘‘double- 
‘life’’ Terre Haute leads, big on 
tconservatism but brim ming 
lwithea “vigor'™ which helped 
iproduce talents like Eugene 
,Debs, Theodore Dreiser and 
Max Ehrmann. 


7 As far as physical design is 


town businesses, and the apple 
of his critic’s eye, the main 
branch of the Vigo County 
Publie Library. 

He admits it would be easier 
to give up the unmarried 
traveling life not unlike a 
“toothbrush salesman,” restrict 
his writing to physical design 
and sit on the West Coast where 

See ARCHITECT 
On Page 14. Column 1 


concerned, the Columbia Schooli 
l Tone apap aS Bard 
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Yigo County Pubile Library 
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Continued From Page 1 


be is employed by San F: d 

cisco-based, Lawrence Haeo 

and Associates. i 
+ + + 

But community spiri! 
inevitably bears upon how ue 
physical design develops, so ne 
jaunts around the country to try 
o flush out the hinking of a 
city’s residents. 

In Burns’ study funded by X 
National Endowment for the 
Arts, Terre. Haute shares the: 
company .of nine other cities) 
from. metropolis Atlantic City.| 
N.J., to the small, 10, oon 
population of Bath, Maine. 

“I think that’s a little unfair.” i 
the individual grantee criticizes} 
concerning the ‘headlong plum-] 
ment into urban renewal during! 
the sixties evidenced by the! 
largely ignored riverfront. 

“Terre Eaute is like a lor of 


‘other cities that have made the | 


urban renewal mistake and 
have lived to regret it. They're 
left with a lot of derlict land 
that’s used for parking and con- 
venience foods and not an ur- 


++ t+ ’ 

The deceptively youthful; 
writer - jokingly threatens toi 
Start a poison pen campaign, 
Should the city try to “d> 4, 
parking lot mumber” on ef 
main public library building 
ence the new maix site is com-t ~ 
pleted. i 

Inspiration dawned on Burns! 
during his visit that the build- | 
ing could be used to house a! 
wide collection of feature films. | 


- ban statement.” | 


displa and memora bika of 
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Not just a repository, such a 
facility could work as a "spark 
plug” to invoke the pride of the 
community. - 

“I really dig that kinda 
stuff,” says Burns, fiddling with 
the tips of tis blond mustache, 
turning attention..te. the — ar- 
chitecture of the county, court- 
bouse. it 

“I'm oda a 


fan. of} 


outrageous statements of oe 
* sort . 


I like a lot of (those! 
European styles) all mixed up| 
together and a sort of American 
exuberance thrown in. It stands 
for something just the same 


- way.” 


= oa 


uncle,” 


‘f don't hink you would mis- 
take it for a European build- 
ing even if you saw it in Eu! 
rope because of the peculiar 
Amectican way of handling. It’s 
Hike the rough kid making his 

statement using the same 
materials of his sophisticated, 


tt. ad” 
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The Swope building, the In- 
diana”Theatre, and the former 
theater, used now bythe! 
Scottish Rite also caught the! 
eye of the architect writer. | 

Terre Haute stands out with 
a “rich repository’ of houses 

, exemplifying Queen Anne, Vic 
torian, Italian, English and 
scores of other styles. 

Focusing on the downtown 
area, Burns much prefers the 
small, individual businesses in- 
stead of the ‘homogenized 
variety of chain stores.” 

Such personal enterprises are j 
more representative of a city 
than what an executive in a 

` far-away state decides, he says. 

He stands against the “easy 
answer” of a downtown shop- 
ping mall since the scale of 

, Terre Haute might not be broad 

* enough to support it unlike 

' Charlotte, N.C., where the Hal- 

. prin firm plans a mall for the 
city of 200.000. 


aR SF ` 

He also speaks of “urban 
paranoia and schizophrenia” 
should Terre Haute’s very wide 

, and long streets be chopped up| 
+ by a mall, 

Burns frowns on ‘‘people 
ecoming in, architects and plan- 
ners included, and saying you 
have to go this way because 
that’s what we think is good for 

S=V.0U.0" 


Since the federal government | - 


. often “deals in broad sweeps 
of the brush and sometimes 
overwhelming generalities,” in- 
dividuals of the community 
niust largely determine what 
should be done. 

_ In Pomona. Calif., residents 
became so divided on communi- 
tv projects like improving 

` “Main Street” that the Halperin 
firm split the town into ten 
meigitborhood sectors. 

Once issues in the neighbor- 

. hoods were resolved, the pieces 

' of the puzzle were put back 

: together to form a general plan 

t more specific than would have 

» resulted -by tackling Pomona 
as a whole. _ 

Forming the backbone of the 
Pomona study, workshops are 

. the oniy method to draw per- 

. sons into the planning process | 
so they won't feel ‘‘ripped-off,’”’ 
Burns believes. | 

Unfortunately, breaking! 
down the resistance and sus-: 
~picions of citizens abuut work-; 
shops or even auestionmaires is. 
the hardest part of Burns’ work.’ 
+ + + 

Harold Baker mizht likely! 
echo those comments Baker, 
a planner with the Department | 
of Redevelopment. recently con- | 
ducted a workshop to help de-| 
termine a list of priorities for! 
a $323.000 grant from the U.S. | 
RoR ; 


3 JUN Z wT 4 
Department of Health, Educa- | 
ea and Welfare (HEW). 
| Baker jokingly wished plans 
‘called for an interstate high- 
way since workshops draw des 
‘pairingly light turnouts when! 
ino immediate threat to the! 
istatus quo exists. 

' R.S.V.P.—Rosources, Scores, | 
iValuaction,” and Perform-! 
| ance—comprise the workshop] 
iprogram supervised by Baker. 
| No wondrous wand-waving 
‘gets persons to come. Burns 
| simply hammers away that “we 
i were levelling with them as best 
| we could.” To supplement work- 
ishops, planners go into homes | 
and lets people talk as long as! 
|they want. 
With the interview done, 
Burns inquires about an opera 
'house in Memorial Hall. “If T 
lcan’t get the library, that's the 
place I want for the media cen- 
]ter. There you could get tourists 


\in right off the street...” 
a ra ale 
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Editor’s Note: Crews working to exca- 
vate for a reservoir in connection with the 
Thompson Ditch Project recently came 
across the remains of an ancient animal. 
From these remains, scientists can theor- 
ize about what the animal looked like and 
what were its habits. Looking into the 
future, what will future archeologists judge 
from the remains of Terre Haute? B. J. Von- 
dersmith has consulted with himself and 
has come up with the following report of 
findings about ancient Terre Haute. 


BY B. J. VONDERSMITH 


As we face our bi-millennium in 3776, we 
should pause to recognize the accomplish- 
ments of our forefathers and foremothers in 
Amerika. 

(Editor’s Note: The “k” was adopted in 
1984 by a coalition of what were then called 
white Americans, black Americans, and 
third world peoples. The reasoning, 
however, was quite simple. A “k” has only 
one sound. A “c” can sound as a “k” or an 

s.” The Council of Enlightened summarily 
decreed that although Amerikans will never 
look alike or believe alike, we can at least 
sound alike. Happily, the decision of the 
Council was merely procedural: Amerikans 
had long forgotten mindless distinctions 
about race, creed, and national origin.) 

At any rate, the Council knows the impor- 
tance of anthropological research. They 
have commissioned the Society of Healthy 
and Interdictive Technology to excavate a 
communtiy, now long forgotten, once 
known as Terre Haute, Indiana. The report 
follows: 


REPORT ON THE ANCIENT CITY 
OF TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA, USA 


As we began our work, the Society hoped 
to be able to uncover enough of Terre 
Haute to gain an overview of the fabric of 
life in that community, especially in terms of 
transportation, communications, social 
organizations and hobbies. In addition, we 
hoped to pinpoint part of its political pro- 
cesses. We were fortunate in both regards. 

Our laser digger allowed us to tunnel 
through to what seems to have been the 
heart of the city, a place called Third and 
Wabash. We established headquarters in a 
stone building, the kind we are accustomed 
to read about in ancient history. Our 
historian identified this structure as the 
Vigo County Court House. From this base 
of operations we were able to travel easily 
through this ghost town. Fortunately for our 
search, most buildings were intact. 

Transportation must have been a hard- 
ship for the citizens of Terre Haute. 
Wherever we traveled, the streets were 


Vigo County Public Library 


filled with holes. On one street we found a 
deep hole which harbored a mound of 
white substance. Our archaeologist back at 
headquarters identified this as snow.” Ap- 
parently, the Terre Haute people had not 
yet mastered weather control. More 
research in the records revealed an in- 
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very strong interest in domesticating wild 
animals. Indeed, these animals must have 
been able to communicate with one 
another, a definite scientific advance. Our 
limited researchers revealed that at least 
four groups of animals met regularly: the 
lions, the elks, the mooses, and the eagles. 


teresting quotation from a prominent! We wonder, respectfully, what happened to 


citizen who flourished before the year 2000; 
“God brought the snow; God can take it 
away.” 

More bouncing in and out of the holes in 
the streets led us to further research in the 
records. Apparently every leader from 1968 
through 1975 had promised the citizenry 
that the streets would be repaired. Our 
research showed no evidence, though 
some streets were very nice in what must 
have been the “upper class” neighbor- 
hoods. 

One team reported a catastrophe on a 
street named Davis Avenue. This particular 
street was flooded. In fact, unlike the hard, 
black-topped surfaces of the “upper 
class,” this street was merely a scattering 
of stones, which was all the more curious 
because it fed into a large area which 
citizens “shopped” in. Our researchers 
concluded that Terre Haute withered par- 
tially because of irrational, idle promises. 

Our Court House researchers also dis- 
covered another form of transportation sur- 
face. They identified these asS-‘‘railroad 
tracks.” Our on-site investigation revealed 
that these tracks interrupted every major 
artery except one out on the fringes of the 
city. Simple logic must not have existed in 
Terre Haute. We concluded that ‘‘over- 
passes” should have been constructed for 
Third, Seventh, Thirteenth, and Twen- 
ty’Fifth Streets. 

Another area of Terre Haute living which 
we researched, the politics of the com- 
munity, revealed further idiosyncratic 
behavior. Public officials were apparently 
allowed to advertise themselves in public 
buildings. While we lived in the Court 
House we were constantly haunted by 
signs with pictures on them. Curiously, the 
citizens of Terre Haute wavered a lot. In- 
stead of two parties, there were apparently 
four in 1975. Democrats, Republicans, 
Democrats for Democrats, and Democrats 
for Republicans. 

The highlight of our stay was the 


research into the social and leisure ac- ` 


tivities of the citizens. Terre Haute had a 
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the tigers, the donkeys, and the elephants. 

(The report was interrupted at this 
juncture with a suggestion from the Coun- 
cil of the Enlightened that the elephants 
and donkeys ran the two political parties, 
and the tigers were located in another city, 
one named Detroit.) 

Two other leisure activities showed the 
Terre Haute community to be less than 
enlightened. We found a group of buildings 
called ‘‘massage parlors.” Judging from 
records which we discovered inside, 
“massage parlor’ is a loose euphemism 
for other kinds of activity. Terre Haute also 
sponsored “bookstores” which specialized 
in selling literature and films which, if used 
improperly, vitiate the happiness of human 
relations which we accomplished so many 
centuries ago. Farther north in the city, a 
building called the “Village Cinema 
Museum” apparently offered more intellec- 
tual fare. Their building, still standing, ap- 
pealed more to oral surgeons and 
theologians. The titles of these movies 
reveal that intellectual interest: “Deep 
Throat” and “The Devil and Miss Jones.” 

Finally, our team of researchers dis- 
covered records of an educational system. 
They were appalled at their discovery. The 
Terre Haute school system, called the Vigo 
County School Corporation, apparently 
paid administrators much more than they 
paid the teachers. The Council will recall 
that we remedied this archaic practice cen- 
turies ago. What is more confusing, 
however, is that the Corporation spent 
much time inventing these administrative 
positions. Few of the teachers, though, 
were rewarded with these high paying of- 
fices. 

We hope to return some day to Terre 
Haute, but for the moment the Society of 
Healthy and Interdictive Technology is hap- 
py to breathe the fresh air of humanism. We 
failed to report that we had to wear special 
breathing apparatus in Terre Haute. A 
strange odor permeated the atmosphere of 
the community, apparently from the south- 
west section. 
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A Good Place to Live 


Most people in Terre rommuntty, Aten F a rab place, but 


it is always nice to hear someone else tell you that. 

So it came as a pleasant surprise to many Terre Haute resi- 
dents when a study commissioned by the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency gave our city an ‘“‘excellent’’rating as a place to 


e. 

That rating was based on evaluation of the economic, political, 

environmental, health and education, and social factors in the 
community. 

In this scientific age, when everything is quantified, counted. 
evaluated, and analyzed, it is comforting to know that we stack up 
well. However, Terre Haute was summed up well, albeit in a very 
unscientific manner, the same week at the kickoff for the Wabash 
Valley United Way Drive 

Lee Webb, plant manager of Commercial Solvents, presented 
his company’s pledge and some comments about the town where 
he has lived three different times during his career with the com- 
pany. 

“If you really want to appreciate Terre Haute, live somewhere 
else for a while.” Webb told the audience. "In Terre Haute, people 
will actually stop you on the street and talk to you. Have you ever 
been out to those cities in the east?” he queried. 

Terre Haute is a good place to live, and it is getting better. It is 
great that some other people are realizing it also. 
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$ ah. PARTS Ede H augl g gathering |this century, comes from a po 


i material for the story. Impetus/|itical milieu that, is Old Poli- 
Star Staff Wr ter »|for the visit was U.S. Sen. ltics personified.” 
Vigo County’s peculiar Birch Baya whom The Post re-| <The Vigo County Courthouse, 


bna pr golica be gards as one of 10 men “wh0}in, architectural: prize of this 


. |likely .will be prominent in 1978| Wabasi River city of 70,000 has 
ue Port oe E a politics.” made as few concessions as 
tinuing series ‚of articles on|, Bayh, a native of Vigo County. | possible to history and prog- 
The New Face of Politics is expected to be a contender |ress.™ Border said. “The Civil 

7 i for the 1976 Democrat presiden- War memorial-now shares the 
Post Reporter David S. Bro- tial nomination. te awake tia Korea. -War 
Broder said in the article that!= Aer 84 fighter- plane, and inside 
in most af the commumities hi the. shabby structure, there’s 


ivisited for the series. local of-|, modern, automatic elevator. 


ificesholders have a more mot, But its buttons are still pushed 
jern outlook than those whom | py a patronage employe sitting 
these same communities |in an armchair thoughtfully 
launched into polities some |equipped with both back and 
years back. ibottom cusnions.”” ~- 
+++ “Some day. if his White House 
“Quite the contrary” in Vigo|dreams come true,” Broder 
‘County, Broder said. “B irc hjsaid, “the old courthouse may 
Bayh, the reformist, liberal.!find room for a statue of Sen. 
|media-minded Democrat whalBirch Bayh. Vigo County’s most 
has rewritten more of the Con-|famous politican.” 
|stitution than any politician of! During his visit to Terre 


See VIGO POLITICS 
On Page 15, Column 2 
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Haute and Vigo County. Broder! 
interviewed several prominent} 
politicans of both political par. | 
ties to ascertain the “political: 
milieu” in the Senator's home} 


county. 
+ + + 

Among those he interviewed | 
,_ was Ralph Berry, the senior! 
` statesman of the local Demo- 
crat party, who was unabashed 
in his discussion of the ram- 
pant abuse of the absentee vot- 
by members of 
both local political parties, as 
well as intra-party factions. 

Broder quoted Berry as say- 
ing, “In 1970, we voted 15 per 
cent of our total vote absentee. 
iYou have a great deal of con- 
‘trol that way. Someone wants 
-to soaratch (solit the ticket), 
‘you say, ‘Oh, no, you don’t’ want 
to do that." You have people 
who are easily led — the elderly 
those who have little education., 
who are afraid of voting ma- 
chines. 

“Why in 1970, (Sen. Vance) 
Hartke carried the state by 
4,300 votes, and we cast 5.000 
‘absentees for him in this coun- 
ity alone.” 

- Berry is also quoted as sayingj 
there was no question of fraud.| 
| Broder pointed out that pa-| 
'bronage employes in most city} 
‘and county offices are expected 
to “‘contribute’’ 2 per. cent of 
their salary to their boss for, 

campaign expenses or whatever! 
e:se he chooses. 

In addition to this “macing” 
as Broder termed it, employes 
are graded on their campaign 
efforts. The general understand- 
‘ing, he said, is that Fire Chief | 
‘Leroy Shipley “earned his ap- 
‘pointment by painting more 
ilawn sigma. for (Terre Haute 
| Mayor William J.) Brighton 
ithan anyone else in the depart- 
ment’’ in the 1971 city election 
campaign. Broder noted that at; 
! primary time, “it is hard to! 
tell a government office from | 
a campaign headquarters, so 
thick is the profusion of ban- 
iners and buttons.” 
| Broder pointed out that Vigo 
{County and Terre Haute have 
been Democrat bastions for 
‘most of their history, although 
GOP candidates for President, | 
“governor and Congress “not un-- 
‘commonly carry the county! 
now. “But Democrats usually 
lose a courthouse job only when 
—as happened last time—they 
have the misfortune of having. 
a candidate indicted just be-! 
fore election day,’ EGE said. 

+ | 


“But in recent years, ticket- 
splitting has become common 
-here, as in most communities,” 
Broder said.” Ralph Berry com-; 
¡plains that “when I started in 
i politics, people voted the party 
lline, and it was just a matter 
of getting cut the vote. Now, 
you get them out, and you don’t 
know what they’ll do.” 

Broder mentioned the 1967 
city election as an example of 
ticket-splitting. “There was 
enough ticket-splitting to enable 
a popular Republican like (for- 
| mer Mayor Leland) Larrison— 
la druggist who offered 24-hour- 
a-day delivery service all over 
town and a low-cost tax service 
on the side—to win the mayor- 
ship over the hand-picked candi- 
date of retiring, five-term in- 
icumbent Democrat Ralph Tuck 
er.” 
| “Darrison might have been 
mayor still. had not his vigor- 
ous defense of prostitution 
brought the city some unwanted 
publicity,” Broder said. He 
quotes lJLarrison as saying, 
“There were only three houses 
left and they were nice houses! 
‘—— as nice as an illegal oper- 
jation can be. I just didn’t want 
ito get involved in shutting them 
idown.” 

Brighton campaigned on a 
‘pledge to close the nouses. 
Broder pointed out, but. Larri- 
son has not recanted and even 
makes “a kind of pepulist ap- 
peal for the good old days.” 

F “Sure,” Larrison is quoted as 
isaying, ‘‘this administration has 
shut down the whorehouses, and 
linstead we've got some very 
‘high-class massage parlors... 
Now-they’re in the motels. It’s 
a rich man’s game now. It costs | 
you $50 to $75 . . . in Terre, 
Haute: Ten bucks was the going; 
price waen I was there. The 
average salesman, he can’t 
sneak $50 onto the expense 
account.” s 

+ + + 

Dr. Elizabeth Blumberg, a 
‘Republican who mounted an 
‘impressive challenge for State 
Sen. Herman Fanning’s seat in 
1974, also had a few comments 
for Broder. 

:: “No woman had ever run for 
state office in this area,” Bro- 
¡der quotes Dr. Blumberg as 
;saying, “so I naively thought I 
would break the ice. I was too 
rich, too educated, Republican, 
Jewish and a woman — and 1 
still got 42 per cent of the vote. 


~| But you would not believe the 


paone calls and the comments, 
about my cunning! My husband: 
lhad always been a big contrihu-! 
tor to the Republican Party, but 
the party did nothing for me. | 
I think the chairman here wis 


petrified I might win.” 
“The GOP chairman, Thomas 
H. Hicks. however, told Broder 


the odds are just stacked 
against aim. Broder quotes 
‘Hicks as saying, “This is a 


‘labor town ani the only way a 
‘Republican wins is to get Demo- 
crats to vote for him.” 

Broder found another. dis- 
satisfied Republican in State 
Rep. John D. Ennis. 

Ennis, whom. Broder de- 
scribes as “a vigorous 69-year- 
old Republican who has- been 
Winning campaigns with some 
regularity since 1950,” told 
Broder, “The Republican Party! 
here is run by one law firm, 
and all they care about is that 
damned licerse bureau.” 

Broder explained the Indiana 
custom which allows each gov- 
ernor to award his supporters 
liocal franchises for issuing 
‘state auto, fishing, hunting aud 
other licenses, with a 50-cenl 
fee on each license going to the 
‘agent. The Vigo County license 
‘bureau franchise now is held 
‘by Hicks. 

1? “Usually,” 
as saying, “ihe license bureau 
is used to enhance the party, but 
here it’s strictly a in-the-pockets 
deal for that law firm. When I 
ran this last time for the legis- 
lature, they gave me exactly 
2100.” 


Ennis is = 
j 


+ + + 
‘It’s a mghtmare,” he is 
quoted as saying. “They work 
like hell fer the governor, 
“cause he could throw them. out. 
But they don” care about any- 
body else. We've got Republi- 


can precinct committeemen 
who are so old and feeble they 
can't leave their. house, and 


they won't replace them.” 
Broder said the business com- 
munity also appears to be in- 
different to conditions in the 
courthouse and city hall. ‘The 
richest man in town, Tony Hul- 
jman, . . . is described by local 
oe as someone who ‘hates 
politics,’ according to Broder. 
-+ -He quotes Ralph Tucker as 
saying that “in my 20 years as 
mayor, he never asked me for 
la thing. He just wants to be 
teft alone.” ; 
| Ralph Berry is reported to 
have told Broder that Hulman 
\““gives the Democrats $500 and 
| the Republicans $500,’ and that’s 


ibang : 


- Broder quotes Mayor Brighton 


as saying -that no one beheves|. 


Hulman remains aloof ‘‘be- 
cause the man owns the town. 
lock, stock and barrel, but the 
truth is the only time I’ve ever! 
talked to him was when wej 
¡were asking him to give serne’/ 
ithing or do something for the! 
city.” 

The presence of three col- 
leges does not seem to affect 
civic issues perhaps because a 
high proportion cf the gradu-. 


ates emigrate to find jobs.” 
Broder said. ! 
He quotes retired Indiana 


State ‘University President Alan 
C. Rankin as answering a ques- 
tion about the university’s in_ 
volvement im civic affairs- by 
noting “after scme hesitancy, 
that ‘our former security man 
is now sheriff, and I believe 
.one of our faculty members is 
.on bhe school board’."* 


+ +t. | 

Perhaps the only news itemi 
in Broder’s story — as far as 
Vigo County residents are con- 
cerned—is a public statement 
by Ciscuit Court Judge C, Jo! 
seph Anderson that he will va-| 
cate the bench after his present 
term. 

Judge Anderson has said pri-|| 
vately tliat he is seriously con- 
sidering a retum to private 
practice, bit the Washington 
Post story is the first publie 
pronouncement. Broder quoter 
‘Anderson .as saying, “I'm going 
to get out and practice law for 
a while, and some day T might 
wart to run for governor.” 

Broder reported Anderson 
said he has told Prosecutor 
Michael H. Kearns that the 
judgeship will) be open for him 
in '76- 

Despite the “mired-in-the- 
mud” picture Broder drew of 
Vigo County politics, he said 
“all is not static im Vigo Coun- 
ty.” “In fact,” he said, “the 
1974 election produced what is| 
Tegarded here as a cataclysm|| 
— the defeat of Ralph Berryj 
after 16 years as prosecutor.” 

To illustrate his point, Broder 
quotes GOP Chairman Hicks as 
saying of Berry’s chances, “Il 
would have bet my house, my 
dog, my car and my wife he’d 
win.” 

Broder ncted that Kearns and 
Judge Anderson had been high 
school classmates and friends, 
and had often talked of “shak- 
ing up” the political game in 
Terre Haute. 

“But when Mike Kearns, re-} 
covering from a serious heart | 
attack in 1973, told his pal he, 
-had decided to challenge Berry 
\for the prosecutor's job in 1974,” | 
Broder said, “Joe Anderson told 
|him it was impossible — that 
reveryone in office would have 
ito oppose him, including Ander- į 
json himself, who had been | 

| 


‘helped in his race for judge by | 
Berry.” 


- 
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Kearns is reported to have: 
told Anderson, “with all those: 
people against me, there’s no: 
way I can lose,” 

“That proved to be correct,” 
Broder said. “As Anderson. who 
swung behind his classmate | 
once Kearns made the decision | 
to run, now recalls, ‘Berry had | 
all but five of the 103 precinct | 
.committeemen. He had the 
man. But he carried only three! 
‘man. But he carried only tthree | 
precincts on the actual vote and 
picked up 20 more on the ab- 
sentees. They still can’t believe | 
how he did it’.” 

“What Kearns did was run a 
modern campaign,” Broder 
said, ‘‘reversing the usual Terre 
Haute practices. He raised $17,- |) 
000, but instead of distributing | 
the usual $200 per precinct for 
election day ‘expenses’, he put 
almost all of it into an adver- 
itising campaign. The precinct || 
‘work was done by volunteers—. | 
many of them recruited by his 
wife, a high school teacher.” 

' Broder said that whether. 


‘Kearns and Anderson represent 
a real turn in Terre Haute poli- i 


tics remains to be seen. He 
quotes Democrat County Chair- 
man Edgar A. Stapleton as 
\saying, “This is something that 
wih happen occasionally, but 
we still have pretty good or- 
ganization control. It wiH be 
many, many years before we 
-have another one like this.” 
Broder concludes the piece: 
“For now, however, the cur- 
rents’ of political change are 
felt, at least tentatively, in 
iTerre Haute. And considering 
how well - entrenched ‘the 
system’ is here, that is -big 
pews.” . 
| 
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Terre Haute, Indiana 


A. LOCATION AND POPULATION . 


1. Name cf City Terre Haute, Indiana adie) County Vigo 
20. Population? “City 69,247 County 113; L39 
3. Geographic Location in State West Central Indiana an P ok 


4, Mileage and direction of nearest major city _ 74 miles NE to Indianapolis 
Bo DSSCRIPTICN OF COMMUNITY 
1. Econemic end physical characteristics of city: Terre Haute is an industrial city 


currently becoming a vital education center, -It is located cn.the Wabash River, i 


within 60 miles of 5 state recreational areas. The city is oid but is vigcorousiy 
Se ee SSS SSS Se 


growing due to civic pride end planning. 


2. Accomedations end entertainment facilities: 


āo Motels $ Nusiber of Rocms HSS = SP Oga lity as | 
Cod tO 
wi EET 300 Very Good 


bo Restaurants” 116 of varying Variety and quaiity 


Co Meeting and banquet facliities: Indiana State University, Restaurants, 
‘ 


Country Clubs, Motels C, a A 
Co TRANSPORTATION 
1, Raiirocads 


âo Main Line railroads serving city: Penn Central, Louisville and Nashville, 
SSO ee Ue a 


Miiwaukee Road 


bo Reciprocal switching agreement is in effect. 
Co There is no LCL service in Terre Haute. 
də There is a TOFC ramp within the city limits. 
10/70 
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Highways and Motor Carriers 


ao Major highways entering city: (i) Interstate 70 


€Z) Us S$ Highways 40, 41,150 


ltl Sei a a A E Sel) Ke alg ee Py Re eal 


(35 State Routes 42, 46, 63 
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bo Number of over-the-road truck lines serving the city: 28 


Co Number of over-the=rcad truck lines maintaining terminals in the city: 14 


d. Motor carriers with home offices in city: Lovelace Truck Service, Inco, 


McLaren Truck Lines 


eo Major cities within normal overnight service? 


TL: Columbus, Ohio; St. Louis; Indianapolis; Cincinnati; Louisville; Chicagos _ 


any within 200 miles 


LIL: Anything within 300 miles if city has terminal 


Airlines 


ao Nearest commercial airport 


(1) Distance from city and direction: — BS 7 miles east of downtown 
(2) Name of scheduled airline serving airport: Allegheny Airlines 


bo Local airport 
(1) Distance from city and direction: 6 miles north of downtcwn 
(2) Runway ~ 3,300 feet, paved and lighted. 
(3) Available services: _ Airplane frame and engine repains freight and 


charter service available 


Intercity Bus Lines: Greyhound, Wabash Arrow Lines, Crown Transit, Continental 


Trailways, Blue Bird Lines, Turner Coaches, Western Lines 
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EXISTING INDUSTRIES 
1, Major manufacturers in city: 


Total ai Employment 


Name Product Male renale Union 
Anaconda Aluminum Company ` ‘sheets; foil, extrusions 845 48 AWA 
Jo L. Case Company r _ Machinery _ 932 48 UMW 
AS he aL) ae. lh Bek DORR bw Scere 
Columbia Records _ “records & tapes 918 2358 200 Tm. 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping "metal fabrications 400 305 “None = 
Commercial Solvents Corporation pharmaceuticais € chemicais 470 66 None 
Ethyl VisQueen LS plastic? mam a eS TTO 0 |. USAW S 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. food products 459 267 UMW 
ea eS L E E a a EA aa SS O — E E S o 
antibiotic, biological 
P£IZEY alc o : vitanin &_ feed supplement 481 noss None 
Stran steel Corporation fabricated steel buildings 555 11 Ci0-SW 
“The Weston raper è Manufacturing Co. UPP of 
Wabash Fibre Box Co. Division corrugated boxes 349 4G the AFl- 
Mill Division corrugating medium 22 5 CrO=CLC 
ae a u M mamen ——-~- ———————— y e A n e a Å O OLA 


2. Other major employer 


āe Other large empicyers in city zone: Indiana State University 


bo Goverrment offices, institutions, and military establishments: U.S. Penitentiary, 


Inciana Air National Guard, FAA Control Tower, FAA Flight Service, FIS Maintenance 


INCOME IN VIGO COUNTY * 
Per household==$1,604 Per capita=-=52 ,990 


* Effective Buying Income estimate for 19869, Sales Management Magazine, 6=10~70 


domeeciiity CGtipanycaecs. Public Service Indiana 


be Transmission system: 


POT To weblion eae 2305 0,800 Volis 3_158 000 Volts; S83. SOPE Volts; 34 34 o p500 Volts 


co Distribution system: Size of lines = 12,470 Volts 


Go 


2. Gas 


a. Type of supply (BTU content); Natural Gas 1,000 Bth 


be Transmission system: Pipeline 


Co Distribution Company 


(1) Name ooon Terre Haute Gas Corporation __ Bs 
(2)... Size.of ines: Varies from 11/4" to 16" line __ 
3a Poirice Fire 
PRENTE rr on RONCEA EEEO O a. Number on force: 148 teh. 
De Equipment: 0 patrol cars- bo Equipment: 18 pieces = mobile- 
Co Crime rate: 477% ARR c, Insurance rating: 4 
4, Trends 


a. New plants entering city in past ten years: J. I. Case; Hercuies, inco$ =. 


Pillsbury; ‘Central Nitrogen, Inc; American Cen (Glass Div.)3 Bemis Company, Ince; 


Midland Glass; Terre Haute Industries; Tri-Industries 


bə Major firms leaving city in past ten years: Allis Cheimerss Home I Packing 


(due to expiosion); Tum Company “{Govs contract); American Can, Glass Div. 


pane Co 


(sold to Midiand Glass) 


LABOR SUPPLY 
1, Labor-~drawing area 
ao Description: 
(1) Geographic extent: Eight counties in Central-Southern Illinois and Indianae 


Indiana: 


Vermiliion, Vigo, Parke, Clay, Sullivan 


Illinois: Edgar, Clark, Crawford SE 


(2) Economic characteristics: Much of this area is agricultural, Coal mines 
were once prevalent, but are not basic at this time, Oil wells in operae 
tion Canebe seen eyer the areas : . 


bo Employment service current estimate of total labor availability: 


ce Unemployment Rate - 


20 Training Facilities: Vocational taining facilities are available at Indiana Voce~ 


pena Se ci eas College and the Vigo County School Corps 
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H, WATER AND SEWER SYSTEMS 


1, Description of city system 


a, Operating company: _Terre Haute Water Works Corporation 2 
b, Source of supply: ithe drilied wells predominantly; Some river Supply Sked 
Se mping capacity (gal.per day) 20,000,600 

= = o IMMO — = ee — = 


də Average consumption (gal.per day) Poo LL Lod 
es Sei eee TS a  e —— ——= E. 


e Peak consumption (gal.per day) 11 million 


TE a a N a at 


f.i Population served by system 80,000 Capproximately) 


ae 


go Yield (gal. per minute) 2100 gai/imin 


ho | Temperature Ee 


a, Capacity (gal.per day) 20,000 ,000 


ee = = SS = ` z === 


Do Percent of system currently in use 50% Capproximeteiy) 


——— a = ee eee —=—s ——— SS 


2. Ability to handle additicnal volume may be easily increased to 30 million gal, per 
day. Provisions for a trickling filter plant have been made) if nescec. 
3. Pending improvements: Facilities to create a 60,000,000 palisdey capacity are 
scheduled for completion in 1973, 
Lo. MUNICIPAL SEXVICES 


le Schools 


a. Number and enrollment of public and parochial schcols: 


Public Private or Parochial 
| (1) Elementary 125948" ur l00iw tee | 
(2) Junior High 5,141 
SH School 55255 447 
(4) Colleges 
Indiana State University 1355393 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 43077 
St. Mary-of=the=Woods Coilege 450 


Do Pupil-Teacher Ratio: All levels == 1:26 

Cə Accreditation: North Centrai Association; 1 junior high, 1 elementary and 1 
high school with special First Class rating. 

də New structures: Construction on 2 new high schoois has begun. 


oo 5 ae 


2. Hospitals 


a. Number of beds in local hospitals within a 15-mile radius and description of 


Facilities: 726 beds available, Facilities include cc coronary care, intensive 


and maximum care units; 2 schools of nursing and 1 school of medical a. technology _ 


in conjunction with Indiana State University; plus 1 school of x=ray technology, 


Cobalt and complete x-ray departments available. All schools accredited, 


be Number of doctors in city: 103 


Sos a SS 


Cə Additions to hospitals: January 1966=-x-ray department at St. Anthony, Terre 


——————— SS 


Haute; multi-millicn ‘dollar expansion has been 


started at Union Hospital, Terre Haute; Mentai Healtn 


pee a See me mm 


d. Terre Haute hospitais are accredited by the Commission of Hospital Accreditations 


e€; Hospital occupancy ratio (average % beds filled): _  —s 86% average 


fo Ambulance service: _Pro ovided by a privately owned. trained and staffed embulence 


_service, foot A ee ey | a ee put 
Jo TAXES 
| 

i. Assessment ratio: — 33 1/3% of ‘currerit ‘true cash value of ireal ene Pr 
2, Tex rates _ AAE e SUgsse 1S Rs Al. le 
3. M Exemptions: = (a5 = None for industry ST ar ne 
yy State sales Tax: ae co | = -A 
5, Net bonded indebtedness 

as MGV City $900 ,000 eae E an y $105,000 

Co School obligation and high school building bonds ___ $19,224 000 KEN 


} 
| 
| 
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Ks HOUSING 


L Rental 


a. Number of units available and description, Exact number unavailable, but 


arg a... features, There are some condcminiums. 


No 


bə Monthly rental (typical homes and ot eee for single unit dwellings 


bi 


and $125 and up fer family units. Few homes are available for rental. 


E 


2. Purchase 
a. Number of units avaliabie and description of new Gevelcopments: Several areas 
of new homes are under developments the exact number cannot be asce rctained 
While housing is not plentiful, it is considered adequate, Further information 
will be supplied upon request. 
bo Typical prices (depending on location and age}: 
(1) Two=bedroom homes Under $20,000 
(2) Three-bedrocm homes $20,000 and up 
(3) Four-bedrocm hemes $30,000 and up 
3. Mobile home facilities 
17 parks in the area; others proposed end uncer development 
BANKS 
Name and total assets: Terre Haute First enea Bank, Merchants Nationa Bank, 
Terre Haute Savings Sank, Indiana State Bank <==- $254,590 ,412,91 


Do 
Co 


Go 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Golf: Country Clubs (3)3 1 municipal i8=hole course 
Swimming: 3 municipal pools 
Parks: 20 city parks and city is within 60 miles ef 5 state parks 


Other: Privat če country clubs; race track (auto) on USAC circuit 


CULTURAL FACILITIES 


Qo 


Libraries: The Vigo County Public ‘Library and its eia “branchés have an estimated > 


300.000 books and other forms doe A A TT 


„pamphlets, government documents, catalogs, directories, loose leaf 


advisory services, phono records, cassettes, 8 mm films, 16 mm films, 
— a ee ae aaa a ma ee Me oo! T 


_and 35 mm slides, Eme _Libraries have photocopiers ‘and 35 rm microfilm _ i 
readers and printers installed, and have 8 mm dnd 16 mı motion picture 


_projectors and screens for comunity uses Emeline Fairbanks Library, 
SO I I I A I: SIA aR Rr 


headquarters or the Vigo County System, Se services as teletype in information 


eee ee ee 


_ TWX network. Indiana ¢ State University (569, 311 kea dn 


b. Concerts: _indiana State Universit LY andi thew erre tigre, oympnony, -) a 


aa rv 
(1) Reception Quality: 
(2) All major networks: 


də Local Newspapers: 


eo Art Galleries: 


f, Museums: __ Vigo Historical Museums Early Wheels Museum 


ge Other: 


Dresser and Theodore Dreiser eg 


CHURCHES: All major dencminaticns represented | mo ims Alis 
EXAMPLES OF COMMUNITY PROGRESS 
ao Significant municipal and private facilities constructed within the last five 


years: Sewage Treatment Plant, major water softening equipment addition 


CLIMATE 
a. General description: Prevailing westerly winds with alternating flows of Polar  _ 


_Centinental and Tropical maritime sir, Welli=defined seascnso: 


b. Temperature: Average Annuai = $4,2° 


Monthly Average:(January) =~ 31,0° (July) = 78° 


Ca Humidity (July): Noontime = 50% Midnight = 85% 
də Precipitation: 39,58" yearly 
ee Snowfali: 1825" seasonally 


Vigo County Publle Libra 


What cultu ral 
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By Harold Baker 


B 1975 


Terre Haute may be spotlighted in print again 
soon, but in a different way than before. Instead 
of looking at our go-go guys, our politics, or our 
prostitution, this next study will focus on ‘city 
options.” 

“City Options” is the title of a grant program 
funded by the National Endowment for the Arts. 
A couple of months ago, that program brought 
Jim Burns, author/critic/teacher, and Gerald 
Albanese, city planner and photographer, to 
Terre Haute, one of several cities they are 
examining to determine what kinds of cultural 
events shaped them. 

Their findings will be published by the M.I.T. 
Press as a kind of “Whole Earth Catalogue of 
Cities.” 

Two questions have been most asked about 
Burns’ visit. First, “Why Terre Haute,” and sec- 
and, “How can you learn much about a city in 
three or four days?” 

| think it is important to point out that asking 
the first question is a large part of a group of 
“problems” here. Part of the answer to that 
question is, “why not?” While | usually dislike 
that kind of answer as flippant, in this case | 
think it the correct one. 

Isn't our community worthy of this kind of 
recognition? | think it is and that is another part 
of the answer to the first question. Burns chose 
Terre Haute because of something | said to him 
in a workshop four years ago in Indianapolis. A 
group of participants were complaining about a 
lack of culture in that city. My thoughts then are 
the same now--namely, that every city has 
culture and if the individual wants to expand that 
culture in one way or another, he can. 

| argued that rather than running away to New 
York, or Chicago, or other ‘cultural centers” of 
our country, we should be developing our own 
cultural centers where we are and that “culture” 
should be dispersed across the landscape of 
America. Of course, it is after a fashion. We just 
need to think of it more that way and work at it 
more that way. 

These comments stuck in Burns’ mind, so he 
came to find out what kind of a culture produced 
a Eugene Debs, a Theodore Dreiser, a Max 
Ehrmann. Can such a cultural atmosphere be 
sustained or regenerated by succeeding 
generations? 

Burns’ outlook is positive and constructive 
overall. While he is critical along the way, he is 
nevertheless interested in being helpful. The 
City Options program is designed to catalog 
resources (options) that can be used to create 
better cities. 

The answer to the second question (How can 
you learn much about a city in three of four 
days?) has several parts also. Burns has a great 
deal of knowledge and experience with ar- 
chitecture and city planning. 

As senior editor of a leading American ar- 
chitectural magazine, Burns was able to stay 
abreast of the latest design theories and struc- 
tural innovations as well as communicate with 
the leading architects and planners all over the 
country. After leaving the magazine, Burns has 
worked mainly with Lawrence Halprin. en- 
vironmental designer and planner and head of a 
multidisciplinary firm of planners, architects, 
landscape architects, designers, urbanists, 
ecologists based in California. 

From this vantage point Burns has been able 
to travel extensively throughout the country and 
abroad and work with hundreds of people in- 
volved in processes of collectively creating bet- 
ter human environments. Therefore, Burns 
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brought with him to Terre Haute a great deal of 
knowledge about how to analyze cities. Fur- 
thermore, he did a lot of research before coming 
here. He completely read one doctoral disser- 
tation that labeled Terre Haute as a city of ‘“‘non- 
growth,” a biography of Eugene V. Debs and 
several articles about our city’s growth and 
development. When he and Gerard got here, | 
can testify that they saw a great deal of the city 
and talked with dozens of people. 

Gerard spent all of his time photographing the 
city and its environs. They took both the residen- 
tial and downtown walking tours, prepared by 
Howard Wooden, photographing and taking 
notes constantly. How many of us have done 
that? Burns got into a small boat when the river 
was high to see how the city looked from there. 
He also spent a lot of time at the Historical 
Museum where Dorothy Jerse helped him to un- 
derstand more about Terre Haute and where he 
collected a great deal of material he will study 
when he returns to his San Francisco office. He 
talked with Dorothy Clark about Terre Haute’s 
history, and toured the Eugene V. Debs Museum 
in a lengthy guided tour/interview with Mr. Ned 
Bush Sr. George Smith, Youth Agent with the 
County Extension Office offered his views of 
how blacks relate to the city’s social, political, 
economic and physica! environment. 

Ed Howard, director of the Vigo County Public 
Library, gave Jim a further understanding of 
Terre Haute’s past and the role that the V.C.P.L. 
plays in its present. Furthermore, Jim believes in 
the value of what the man or woman on the 
street has to say. Therefore, many informal con- 
versations with workers and customers in 
restaurants and taverns gave him an even 
broader grass roots perspective of the city. 

Since he left Jim has already had correspon- 
dence with Margaret Banker, Community Ser- 
vices Director of the Wabash Valley Central 
Labor Council; Cart Orth, reporter for the Terre 
Haute Star: Dr. Betty Blumberg, and myself. 
From this he has obtained additional information 
about the city. From all of this Jim has gained a 
good knowledge of the forces that have shaped 
Terre Haute. 

As many historians have pointed out, one of 
the most telling things about a civilization or 
culture is the architecture left behind. While 
Burns and Albanese don’t just took at the 
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physical dimensions of a city, they realize that it 
does tell a lot about what kind of decision 
makers have shaped it. Albanese photographed 
extensively in the downtown district; the strip 
commercialism along Third Street, east Wabash 
Ave., and Lafayette; the airport, Wabash River, 
Taylorville, the shopping centers, the university, 
the industry along the river, the Ft. Harrison In- 
dustrial Park and other industry in that area, 
Twelve Points, North Terre Haute, West Terre 
Haute and most of the city’s residential areas. 

These visual impressions of the city say a lot 
about individual as wel! as overall levels of 
awareness and commitment to the cultural and 
physical environment. 

When these findings are published Terre 
Haute will gain wide publicity through the 
Library of Urban Affairs and amongst architects, 
planners, socilogists, geographers, public of- 
ficials and all of the thousands of men and 
women who are concerned and working to 
create and recreate the best parts of our coun- 
try’s culture as reflected in our cities. There will 
no doubt be some criticisms of our city but they 
will be offered as constructive. And, if we ear- 
nestly look at our options l'm sure that we will 
find a wealth of resources to draw from here that 
equals any other community in the country. 

Some other cities included in Burns’ studies 
are Biloxi, Miss., El Paso, Texas, Boulder, 
Colorado, Atlantic City, New Jersey, and Bath, 
Maine. Except for some preliminary comments 
by Burns, Terre Haute will have to wait to see 
how we compare to other cities. One major ob- 
servation about Terre Haute made by Burns, and 
Albanese is that, we seem to be ashamed of our 
past. As he put it, Terre Haute seems to lead a 
clashing ‘“‘double-life,”’ big on conservatism but 
brimming with a “vigor” which helped produce 
talents like Debs, Dreiser and Ehrmann. He men- 
tioned that “Terre Haute seems to have turned 
its eyes away from a splendid vigor and 
liveliness that characterized its earlier years.” 
This turning away even seems to encompass the 
works of Dreiser, which he thinks is unfortunate, 
since "even the more colorful aspects of a city's 
past are significant in showing how it was born, 
grew, and became what it is today.” 

Harold Baker is in charge of the Overall Program- 
Design for Terre Haute being prepared by the De- 
partment of Redevelopment. 
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Calico Shoppe 


Prairieton, Indiana 


Now accepting quality handicrafts on consignment 


for fall opening .. . 


Call Linda Godfrey, 235-6338 
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< TERRE HAUTE “FIRST” 
NOTED IN NEWSWEEK? AG 231975 

Terre Haute has really been in the news 
in recent months. The most recent round 
of national publicity began with the 
Washington Post story on local politics. 
Then came a Chicago Tribune feature 
about the go-go guys at Mr. Boo’s. 

Now along comes Newsweek, awarding 
Terre Haute a first in American history: the 
site of the first pay-toilet. Following ts the 
account from “the nation’s most quoted 
newsweekly.”’ 

“According to social historians, the 
nation’s first pay toilet was installed inf 
Terre Haute, Ind., for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in 1910. Passengers arriving at 
the Terre Haute depot would rush to its 
modern restrooms--only to find them oc- 
cupied by curious natives entranced by the 
novelty of indoor plumbing. Besieged by 
complaints from the train-riding public, 
railroad officials put pay locks on restroom 
doors. Thereafter, the stationmaster would 
untock the doors for the convenience of 
passengers on incoming trains. But if a 
native turned up to use the facilities, he 
had to pay a nickel.’ 
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By RICHARD C. TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer 
What makes Terre Haute 
fick? / $ 
Where and what is te ‘go 
power? y 


was largely dependent on rail- 
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ig have both dec ‘declined, follow- 
r the nation’s pattern. How- 


ever, the value of farm pro-; 
he ducts has increased, and- not 


es of the coal mines or 
ur railroads > 
This is no longer true. — 
The diversification. of indus- 
try, the th of education 
into a major economic factor. 
the expansion of commercial 
trade, and the growth of utili- 
ties have changed the growth 
anergy source of he community. 
++ + 
The coal industry started its 
long slide downward in use and 
as an employer about the mid 
20's. Strip mining came into| 
vogue as it was a far less costly 
production proces?’ than shaft 
mining. by E 
As the rails declined in im-) 
.portance and economic value. 
the trucking industry expanded 
and became a major force in 
the area's economic picture. 
Even in today’s shump, an esti 
‘mated 3,000 are employed di- 
rectly and indirectly with anid 
by the trucking industry in the 
Terre Haute metropolitan area, ! 
Farm acreage anid these who, 
earn their livelihoods by farm- 


See ECONOMY | 
On Page 19, Column 1 
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As a commercial {rade ce 


ter.. Terre Haute s has 


in importance, boti in 
f number ~ 


dama State University, a 
outlets, City Hall, Court Hou 
jutlerss City Hall, Co Ss 


clinics. wholesale “firms, 
service operations.” ~ = 
; However, it is the industrial) 
idiversification in and nen the| 
icity during the ‘past th | 
ldecades that has served + 
istabatlize the economy. 
| Gone are such industrial op-! 
jerations as two glass plants, 
with one remaining and em-: 
ploying more than 500 persons; 
a wheel works replaced by a! 
larger producer of pre-fab 
metal buildings; a large ta 
ery, replaced by a manufac- 
turer of snacks; a distillery; 
an egg-freezing operation: three | 
ice plants; a packing plant; | 
railroad roundhouses; a picture | 
frame plant replaced by a food 
processor; a can plant replaced 
by a food processor . . . to men-| 
tion a few. 

There are many firms which | 
have enjoyed the Terre Haute | 
industrial climate for many | 
\years, including bottling com-| 
ipanies, casting and malleable j 
plants. pharmaceutical,’ chem-' 
lical and” solvents firms, food. 
¡processors, tool and die opera- 
‘tions, boiler plants, paint man- 
:ufacturers, paper and corru- 
gated box plants, printing 
firms, tar products, are a few 
examples in this category. 
++ + 


offices of attorneys, doc’ r i 
oi 


But the newer firms have 
made the differen¢e. Several 
plastic plants, phonograph rec- 
[ords and tape plant, pharma- 
ceutical and animal food addi- 
tives, pharmaceutical (Clinton), | 
phonograph record envelope | 
‘firm, fertilizers, aluminum, 
heavy construction equipment, 
food processors. and others. | 

After the 1930s when labor | 
unrest dominated the nation’s 
economic and political calen- 


its peaceful attitude locally. to 
the greater extent, and the 
City’s record of having the 
fewest hours of time lost due to 
work stoppages, was the best 
¡among ten major Indiana cities. 
‘The record is still good. and 
jc eouatin has continued. for 
Ong periods to reach settle- 
ments. without tke Strikes 
nave occured. but have usually 
‘been settled within a short time. 
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By COLLEEN BLACKETER, 
Tribune Staff Writer 


“A in all. 
great, year unprecedented 


1974 was 2! 


aad will be. aaa on to other 
j ieigbborhopd parks next spring. 

“Alsoe included in. the depart- 
annie activities for the year 


was the finalization of funding 
and the transfer of the title for 


in the history of the city Offpney Huiman Links ‘at Lost 
Terre Haute,” said Mayor! Grecky, axcombined municipal 


William J. Brighton. 


golf course and recreational 


“The city had. apygreat| complex for*the city. 
year in all areas,” Kenneth) ©The? name of the department 


Thomas, president of . the! 
City Council, concurred. 

Mayor Brighton and Thomas 
‘reviewed 1974 and predicted on 
1975 for Terre Haute in in- 
terviews with The TRIBUNE. 

The consensus of bota men 
was that the new year holds 
bright prospects for the city al- 
So. 

Concerning the last year. 
Mayor Brighton and Thomas 
listed what they felt were the 
major accomplishments of the 
city. 

“As far as life is concerned, 
the emergency ambulance ser- 
vice of the Terre Haute Fire 
Department is the single most 
important service aow being 
performed by the city,” Mayor 
Brighton said. 

The mayor explained that the 
service was started in 1973 but) 
„after a year of improvemeat 
through continued training © of 
the men, the service developed | 
‘into a every importaat 
operation in 1974. 
` Thomas added that the ad- 
dition of a new ambulance. for 
, which the funding was provided 
| during 1974 but that will not be 
received until 1975. should in- 
crease efficiency of the service. 

The work being done in the 
park and Recreation Departm- 
ent of the city was also high on 
the list of the two men. 
Included ia the . ac- 
complishments for that depart- 
ment was the revitalization of 
the city’s neighborhood parks 
by the addition of new 
playground equipment. The 
renovation. was started this fall 


was! also changed in 1974 from 
the ParxieDepartment to the 
Parks anad Recreation Depart- 
ment“ "A major summer 
recreation program was started 
under “the supervision "of the 
ecity’s “first professional] 
recreation’ director. 

‘We are;now using the parks 
E the maximum utility -as 


laever attempled before.’’ 


Mayor Brigaton said. 

“The city eatered in 1974t he 
third phase of a four-year plan 
for the .imy prover ent of streets 
and alleys,” va omas said. 

The mayor added that several 
miles of streç urfacing were 
completed in the last. year. 

Along, iat sae lines, 
Mayor | Brighton... said the 
resigialization of Ohio and 
| Cherry Streets was nearly com- 
‘pleted in “1974 Then Work on 
those ‘city streets -wasedone as 
ipart ofla plan to»reroute, U.S. 40 
off of the downtowns echon of 
Wabasa Avenue!) m oN . 

The transfersof ther isto pacie 
property over to thescity’ was’ a 
major accomplishment cited by 
both men. The ‘property ‘is 
operating now © and® will be 
developed as an industrial” site 
for Terre Haute. nis 
" “Tremendous — strides’ were 
made at Hulman Field"in a ma- 
jor renovation program there.” 
Mayor , Brighton. pointed, out. 
The program involved the 
resurfacing of runways and 
several other improvements 
such as an addition to the ter- 
minal building. 


The aumber of passedgers 


| Continued On Page 24. Col. 1. 


several 


“ing the last year. 


{ér tae 


a) 
handled a moni at the airport 
increased over the year from l 
1.800 to 4.800. The new air ser- 
vice located at the airport 
created approximately 45 new, 
jobs for area residents. | 


“A good airport is a must for! 
industrial expansion in a city 
and now the facilites at Hul- 
man Feild are second in Indiana! 
only to Wier Cooks" the mayori 


added. ! 
Both Mayor.. ‘Brighton and 
: Thomas pointed _ out the con- 


tinued efforts over the vear to) 
professionalize “andi mcdernize} 
the police and fire departments! 


‘of the city! eve itizens are the| 


ultimate benefactors of training 
programs in both departments. | 
the mea added. 

“The four-tlaning of Ft. Harri- | 


: son to make a belt aroutd the: 
city was started 


in the fall- i 
1974.” Thomas ‘said. The road i 
will be tour-laned from U.S. 41° 


- ta Fruitridge Avenue upon csm.. 


pletion. 

“Substantial gains” were 
made in the demolition of con- 
demned houses in the city. the, 
mayer said. Beside the improv- ! 
ea system for demolition 
Thomas pointed out that te 


-city also improved its litter con 


: gr resulting in a cleaner 
. city. 


that 
department received 
important new equipment dur 
The city bus 
lines sreceived 12 new buses 
throug: federal funds and mat- 

ching city money.. Thomas said. | 

The first two snow plows in the 
history of. tha city were ordered 
in 1974. the mayor said. Those | 
s2ewplows will not be delivered 
until 1975 though. 

Thomas pointed out the reo- 
pening of South First Street was 
provided for in an appropriation 
ordinance of the City Council.. 
Two other ordinances, without 
Monies appropriated, provided 
initial proceedings on 
thé reopénings of Maple Avenue 
threugh the, Tumpane property 
and Wlanut Street’ from Second 
to Third Streets. ` 
:The upgrading of operations. 
aj the Treatment Plant were! 
cited by Mayor Brighton. Hel 
said the Treatment Plant Green; 
Gycle operation, an experiment. 
with solid refuse as fertilizer. | 
also was an aC ament] 
during..1974. 


trol programs, with both pro- 
“Bo men pointed out E 


' méntal 


yf for 


; inelustry traffic. - 


Wr kie Wabash Valley] 


ssecjation headquarters’ were 
moved to Terre Haute on Nov 
w. The organization onto 
mémbers kad been in Carmel. 
It. 

The infaat-care feeding pro- | 
gram sponsored by the city was | 
cited by Thomas. He said the į 
city hélped finance a supple- 

diet for the un?! 
derprivelaged children of low 
income families from bini to 
the age of one. | 

Railroad crossings 11 the! city 
were a controversial issue at 
times during 1974. May er 
Brighton said mest crossings 
satisfactory condition. Thomas 
pointed out that the city paid | 
the construction of a 
ePossing at the Maple Avenue 
and Pean Central intersection. 
He said it was necessary erep 
though tae railroad) Saree 
nangial aid in t proj j 
because p the heavy School an | 

ayor Brighton and Thomas 
said all of these ac- 
complishments and many more; 
combined to make 1974 a great | 
year fer Terre Haute. 

“The prospects for the coming 
year are just as promising, the 
two city governmental leaders 
agreed. a “ord 

“They said may of the pro- 
jects started im 1974 will be car- 
ried on through this year. 
Included in the projects are the 
improvement of the ambulance 
sérvice. renovatio n of 
neighborhood parks. construc- 
| on the new golf course. 

four of the four-year 
improvement | program. 


Tndlystrial Pars on the Tumpane | 


—_— 


age 
laning of Ft. 

3 Prcopesingebe 

South, 


5 in ‘the ‘tu 
of a new bus 
t Office: district 


terminal. 


Start. coming 
into the — e) m the Com- 
nity — De V 
ja six yea, 
‘year. $ 
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In predic ing’ for 1975. both 
Mayor Br pE aid Thomas 
looked back the tax rate of 
ane for ‘the last three vears. 

v pointéd out that assessed 
evaluation int he city increased 
in 1974 for ‘the third year in a 
row. | Mpa, i 
- The mayor pointed out that 
this puts the city is’ good’shape 
‘as far as tax rates are concern- 
‘ed. The city rate is about 293 
ceats ager aF freeez level set. 


EEI level or hi 
exceptions. Thè 
ment has been at 


Ico tive “basis, 4s 
2,000 as mepero ff € pn | 
ast. ' 

The woremy will rats be! 
poor from January through: 
March ‘In the city according to 
ithe mayor. but he predicts a: 
pick up. in April or May. He said) 

the unen lovment figure then 
could apace 3.4 per cent, a 
figure comparing to five per, 
cent now and 10 to 12 per cent) 
familiar to many of the middle 
aged residents of the city. 

The important tasks for the 
city government in 1975 will be 
to fight inflation and unemploy- , 
ment. according to Thomas. | 

“we in the government must try | 
'tò economize as much as possi- 
ble in the new year yet give ry 
people the services they.pay for! 
with tax money,” he concluded. | 
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What is a city? The U.S. Census erent defines a city as Surban any place with 2,300 or 
more inhabitants. A city is many things —. political, economic and social, historical and 
geographic, physical, and even psychological. ` 

Every great city owes its eminence to commerce. The factor of chief importance in the 
location of cities is a break in transportation. A mere transfer of goods requires considerable 


machinery, and so we find commercial centers at the confluence of rivers, head of navigation, 


fords, meeting point of hill and plain. and other places ng the physical configuration requires 


_avehicle.. 


But the greatest centers will be those where the tivated transfer of goods i is accompanied 
with a change of gumership; with added mechanical apparatus of temporary storage and 


transfer. 


Importer -and. exporter, 
merchants: and 
money-changers accumulate 
vast wealth and require the 
presence of other classes to 
Satisfy these wants and ‘the 
population will grow rapidly. 
This would prove true in Terre 
Haute where all the above 
conditions were working for 
us. 

The city directory for 1908 
was printed by Moore-Langen 


. Printing Co. It showed the city 


had grown rapidly during the ` 


preceding year and fixed the 


- population at 67,657. To this, 


~ 


was added the list for: 


Taylorville (now Dresser) and 
West Terre Haute, bringing 
the total up to 70,357. 

The city was growing by 
leaps and bounds in 1908, with 
12,000 dwelling houses and 
some 2,000 business structures 
in the city, double the number 
in 1900. In the first six months 
of 1908, the value of houses for 
which building permits had 
been issued was $603,828 
against $577,919 in the same 
period of 1907. _ 5 


‘trips. 


~ Terre Haute had 13 lines os 
steam railroad, four lines of 
interurban railway, coal was 
delivered at the factory for 85 
cents a.ton, and. there was 
inexhaustible supply of water. 

Fifty years earlier in 1858, 
Terre Haute’s first city 
directory. was published. The 


contrast between the two | 


volumes showed a growth in 
population from 3,700 to over 
70,000. 

In 1858, the city boasted 
three railroads with daily 
(except Sunday) train service. 
Then there was the Wabash & 
Erie Canal, the means of 
transportation for .much 
merchandise. Three stage 
lines were in operation. 
Travelers could leave for St. 
Louis every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. The 
Stage to Attica made daily 
The conveyance for 
Crawfordsville left Monday 
and Thursday. , 


In 1858, Terre Haute had 


ou eeS churehey and three 


Communlty Affalrs Fite 


Vigo County Public Library 


RE 


FERENCE 


> Christakopoulos gained a big 
í lead. There were also eight 


` Oelgeschlaegers. Another jaw 


~ Schnachtenberger. ' 


_ been a prize fraternity city 


. totality impossible before the 


newspapers. AS was to be | 


expected, the Smith family 


had the most names in the | 


book. To the 356 plain Smiths | 


were added Smythe, 5; 


} 
| 


Schmidt, 11; and Schmitz; 6.. | 


The Miller and Davis clans | 
- divided the honors for second | 


place in the family list. Brown | 


“was in third place with 178, 


while the popular Jones Í 
family was fourth with 160. | 
Johnson with 156 would have 
taken fourth place if ten of the 
family had not insisted on 
spelling the name Johnston. . 

For using up large sections 
of the alphabet, Bauermeister 
and. Blankenbaker appear to 
have the honors until the next 
section when George A. 


Fuerstenburgers and i2 


breaker Was 


Terre Haute had always 


and the directory proved this 
by listing 102 separate 
organizations, representing 39 
different fraternal orders. On 
Sundays in 1908, the citizens of 
Terre Haute could attend the 
54 churches listed. 

American society became 
nationalized when an official 
flag was adopted in 19i1, an 
anthem in 1913, and uniform 
national holidays in 1968. 
Symbols such as ‘‘Uncie Sam” 
stood for a nation with a 


19th century. 

Celebrations and festivities 
are losing their nationalistic 
or religious character. 
Christmas is viewed as the 
major consumer's holiday of 
the year; Thanksgiving is an 
exercise in gluttony: 
Independence Day. is a 
summer’s holiday weekend; 
‘and Washington’s Birthday a | 
midwinter break, a 


a Amena NE 
e a ee ee ee eee eee 


+ “birthday” scheduled so ‘that 


it always falls on Monday. 


| 

| 

Contrasting then and now a | 

little further — technological 
development has created | 

confusion. Pullman’s sleeping 


orn 


and dining railroad cars 
blurred distinction between 
home and travel. The use of 
glass as common building 
material broke down the: 
-~sharp dividing line between 
2 ‘‘inside’’ and ‘‘outside.”’ 
Growth of supermarkets and 
» their myriad of products 
during any hour of day and 
night, blurred the kinds of 
stores. and the distinction 
between shopping and 
non-shopping time. 
Television went beyond 
everything else in altering 
everyday experience. Man did 
- not need to go out to see 
anything in particular; he just 
turned the knob and wondered 
while he watched. 
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‘Star Staff Wriser ` 
- “Terre Haute is, in t22, ` a 
ioday” and has good pr 
of being “greater ionni 
Indiana State Univ ae, & 
business dean ia'@ Terr Haute 
o R 1 


Hi 


Gi PCormerce, 
explained anc reed .the 
slogan. "Terre ‘inuis ‘areas 
- Today. Greater Tomi rowi 

T Now being spoisgred by che 


of. C. and publiciest by “h 


news media. E 
i | Surveys. he said, liave shown 
‘that “the cuimijieity doen't 
1 believe in eat S vidual 
. gins Terre jí iS a “great 
place,” but thinks “the other 
| ` guy’ may, Hori poat place. 


- He praised ihe “affirinatiye 
_ action” being ake ny the C. Of 


me, under the preside ney of Ray| ` 
, Ingra m to infors: ; Hg madlic of 
ithe. advantagss wi tnei 


unity. 
` The Commumty has been] 
“found, he said, iu nei ix lieve in | 
„itself. It has, he said, “aj 
eafist attitude, 1's a socially 
table pasttimė to knock 
Toe Haute 23 a Ree to live. 
and work.” 

Thi fee binds asserts li 
ina ne eae 
ups, and for ihis season 

mber set oint to ; axamine 
ticisms and to ‘an 


al, environmental, 
f ucati and social |’ 
Rhu 1 Se 


The cy ‘was rated ex 
for overall quality i life. 


, but goe 
f; | shows the great majority ^ 
‘Terre Haute residents rans ip 
age from 15 to 24, zani teli, 
median age for men in T erse f 
; Haute is 25, with the enuge 
for women 30. T, rece 
census figures suggest tne | 
population — is increasing, here, 
and in gel the “no; vounz 
` blood” citicism can be ispy ed | 
and refuted as a fairy tale. | 
There is obvibus refutation of 4 
‘another criticism — tiar Terre | 


ihe Terre ae 9 area w oh 
pPRoagsn aAA A 
[buildings 1S,» phonograph. 
{.reeords,, roasting pans, plastic: 
1 bags, concentrated fruit drinks, 
Soup. “chemicals; color 
concentrates, for; plastics, 
“precision -tools,. feed: chili 
“sauce, air pollution contral 
Egevices: pre-recorded tapes, 
| industrial scales, iron castings, 
corrugated cartons, aluminum 
foil, directories,- macaroni, 
house paint, pharmaceuticals, 
- heavy. construction equipment,- 
‘potato chips: processed data, 
peanut butter, diaper liners, 


| 


' 


glass bottles, cake mixes, 


polypropylene film and bottles, 
doy food, record jackets, frying 
“pans, salad dressings, baking 
‘powder, wall coverings, 
fertuizers, paper, instant gravy 
_ and more.” 
‘What do these} 
manufacturers know that ‘they’ 
s (the critics) don’t w?” he 
asked. 
Reciting other advantages of: 
` the community, he mentioned 
11 shopping centers with yearly 


J $} nearly $700,000,000; 4 banks and 
t branches, 5 savings and loans — 


f all; with assets | totalling over 
{$600 million. Brags ce 


y, 
ea) 


* retail.sales inthe county at | 


frt 


Tee. Terre rute] 
unemployment rate, he! 
lpn has remained lower 
than ine state and national 
ca ~“ Manufacturing 
empiu; iment in Vigo 
obs a 


area nda, ] 


! man-"sdrs of lab i 
fe ihan any comm 
Indiana of coma 


compares favorabl 
Remar sing “the 
į nothing to co in Ter 
lhe liste? 18 cit; 


| Auto. Club. race rack, summer 


ball peran umerous 
area festivals eluding the | 
E E Bs Banks of Wabash 


| festival and the Clinton Little 
Italv festiva’. 16 county parks, 
} invercallegiate: sports, 2. 
museums. an art gallery, short. 
| distances to % state parks and | 
| major, Sports and cultrual | 
events in St. Lis, Chicago and 
Cinenné Goh: adnition, he said, 
theres is the wide variety of 
events taking place at the 
Hulman Civie University 
‘Center. 
, As to education: facilities, he 
„praised the public shoccls and 
listed Indiana State, 
Rose- Hulman Institute of 
“St. 
ods i college ands 
Vacational, 
uss | 


The club’ 


Prof. -Duane Sor 
aio Crane | 


Pics pal week 
' will also come from ISU. He is 


renson, 


boxer, baseball’s famed Mordecai : 


(Three-Finger) Brown, plus horse 
racing’s record breaking trotters, 
Axtell and Nancy Hanks, are 
joined by Tommy John and Art 
Nehf, major league pitching stars, 
on our list of celebrities. 

Anton (Tony) Hulman, Jr. is 
a name most people associate with 
ownership of the world-famous 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway or 
marketing of Clabber Girl baking 


| powder. Tony Hulman’s name is | 


tantamount to both of these as 


well as one of the city’s largest [fee 


a | Company, a leading wholesale | 


food processor and distributor. 


with the Hulman name in Terre 


Haute. The growth of a hospital, 
the building of an airport, and 


property for university expansion, | 


were brought to reality for our 
city’s people through the generos- 
ity of the Hulman Foundation. 


In its transition from a coal $ 
mining past to a presently exhila- $ 


rating acceleration into the future, 
Terre Haute has spawned a fresh 
and invigorating civic pride. To- 


day business, government and $ 
labor work together in spear- i$ 


heading community action. 
There are distinct economic 
facts of life which clearly spell 
the degree of our success. Look at 
the 106 million building dollars 
planned for the current year and 
the retail sales of over $247 mil- 
lion recorded for last year. Re- 
cently, over $4 million was funded 
for clearance of 230 structures in 
an 118-acre area along the Terre 
Haute banks of the Wabash River. 


Vast renewal work has already 
cleared 208 acres and the obsta- 
cles to a completely revitalized 
“internal city” have been re- 
moved. Already, private initiative 
has been displayed by downtown 
property owners and new facades 
give our city’s central business 
district a handsome appearance, 
denoting our civic-mindedness. 
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We're glad you asked. Newcomers 
find our city’s people warm and 
friendly, generating an infectious 
spirit of good will and cheer- 
fulness. You too will find these 
ingredients which some friends 
relate to our “earthy,” sincere 
Midwestern brand of amiability. 
This is, we suspect, one of those 
intangible traits which is part of 
our “Hoosier” heritage, but then 
we in Terre Haute have a lot to be 
cheerful about. 

Our city displays a new, unique 
profile of progress, and we find 
ourselves enjoying a truly bal- 
anced, harmonious way of life. 
Exciting growth has come to in- 
dustry, education, commerce and 
our culture. Vibrant and vigorous, 
our citizens have worked with 
diligence to build a city looking 
ahead in every facet of its en- 
deavor. We have erased the last 
vestiges of a somewhat inglorious, 
though at times colorful, past. 
Today powerful symbols of dyna- 
mism are in evidence throughout 
our community. 

Major industry has joined us 
in force here at Terre Haute, and 
our institutions of higher learning 
have brought us educational 
prominence. Large expenditures 
in plants and materials have been 
made by giants of modern indus- 
try. Our city has attracted millions 
of dollars in capital investment by 
firms with names like Anaconda, 
Bemis, Ethyl Vis Queen, Colum- 
bia Records, Pillsbury, American 
Can, National Steel, Central Ni- 
trogen and others of equal promi- 
nence. With this industrial influx 
came many young executive fami- 


lies and aggressive, energetic in- 
dustrial managers have taken a 
keen interest in the affairs of our 
city. These people have helped us 
to gain insight into our own latent 
capabilities which are now rising 
to the fore. Initial barriers be- 
tween the “old guard” and the 
“new breed” of citizens have 
melted into an atmosphere of 
genuine cooperation and innova- 
tive action. We have come a long 
way in developing one of the out- 
standing collegiate climates in 
mid-America, expressive of our 
determined faith in the future. 
One look at Indiana State Univer- 
sity’s sprawling downtown campus 
or the beautifully wooded grounds 
of either Rose Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
tells you why in a minute. Indeed, 
we have stepped boldly away from 
a somewhat tarnished image now 
buried in the pages of history. 
However, lest we leave you 
with a distorted view of the past, 
we can point to many bright spots 
in our history. If one looked all 
the way back to the earliest re- 
corded events, it could be found 
that the patriot Colonel Francis 
Vigo, for whom our county is 
named, actually financed the cam- 
paign of George Rogers Clark. 
Much of the wealthy Northwest 
Territory was uncovered by the 
Clark expedition which helped to 
establish the western boundary of 
what was then the United States. 
The Miami Indians once pos- 
sessed the lands which now com- 
prise the state of Indiana and they 
were essentially a confederation 
of tribes including the Weas or 


Quiaterons, the early inhabitants 
of our area. The first settlers in 
Terre Haute lived at Fort Harri- 
son, just north of the present city, 
where safety from the Indians was 
at least partially assured. This 
fort was commanded at different 
times by two men who later be- 
came presidents of this great na- 
tion. They were William Henry 
Harrison and Zachary Taylor. 
Our city was first platted in 
1816 and the original land entry 
was made by Joseph Kitchell in 
this same year. The present loca- 
tion of the town as the county seat 
was established in 1818. One of 
the first settlers was Chauncey 
Rose who came to the city in 
1817, organizing the first railroad 
into the city and later founding 


Paul Oresser's birthplace 


Rose Polytechnic Institute, one of 
today’s finest engineering colleges. 


During the early 1800s, the 
Wabash River was a key artery 
for transportation and its waters 
became the lifeblood for a grow- 
ing region. As many zs 800 steam- 
boats carried cargoes of grain, 
pork and whiskey to far-away 
ports like New Orleans. Once a 
major coal mining community 
with the presence of 10,000 
miners, this became a hub for rail 
transport and a key shipping 
point for this low cost fuel to the 
furnaces of the nation. Steel mills 
prospered here during the era of 
coal and we also became a center 
for breweries and distilleries. This 
was, all at once, a bawdy and 
raucous town which unfortunately 
supported the many evils of a 
place where people played as hard 
as they worked. 

Paul Dresser, who wrote the 
state song, “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” in addition to numerous 
other beloved pieces, was one of 
our natives. His brother Theodore 
also gained prominence for his 
literary accomplishments such as 
the best-seller, The American 
Tragedy. Other notables produced 
by our city have been Eugene 
Debs, often called the “father of 
the labor movement,” and a num- 
ber of leading sports personalities. 
Bud Taylor, a world-champion 
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TERRE HAUTE HISTORY 


Terre Haute today occupies the same strategic position in 
the country as it did at the beginning of its history. 


When William Henry Harrison, with an army of some nine hundred 
men, moved out of the Old Fort at Vincennes on September 26, 1811, 
and pushed through the wilderness to establish Fort Harrison at 
the north edge of the present City of Terre Haute, he stopped there 
because that location was the spearhead of the westward expansion, 
from the site of Terre Haute, the territory to the north, east, 
and west could be controlled and developed, with the way open to 
the south for the eager coming of the settlers and the bringing 
in of supplies. 


General Harrison established then what today is the hub of 
a wheel, the rim of which embraces the greatest of the economic 
centers of the nation in all directions. The growth of Terre 
Haute from its beginning as a military fort in the great westward 
expansion of the nation, to its present position as an important 
economic, cultural, and educational center over the intervening 
century and half has resulted largely from the utilization and 
development of the natural advantages which motivated the decisions 
of the pioneers when they settied here in the beginning. 


The name Terre Haute - given to it by French Couer de Bois 
and meaning "High Land" - indicates the excellent location. From 
the river traffic up and down the Wabash River - then the main 
artery of traffic from Detroit and the now Canadian land to the 
north, to the center of civilization in Virginia - transportation 
in Terre Haute has grown through its various stages of pole and 
corduroy roads, the building of the national road, its canals, 
its railroads, truck terminals and airlines to the enviable 
transportation center it is today. From the earliest industry of 
pork-packing and lumber - the products of both of which floated 
down the Wabash River then through the Ohio and on down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans to their ultimate markets - has grown 
such varied industries today as glass works, food processing 
plants, paper mills, chemicals, drug, records, metal and plastic 
industries. From its earliest mineral advantages ~- recognized 
even then by the Indians in their use of clay, coal and iron - 
has developed the vast coal and clay resources enjoyed today. 
From the earliest open oil lamps and tallow candles, the flowing 
springs on the river banks and the oak-wood-open-fires of the 
pioneers, Terre Haute has grown to a position equalled by none, 
respecting electric power, water and gas supplies, sufficient for 
any industrial or private need which might arise. 


From the first one room log school - just south of the present 
City of Terre Haute on the Honey Creek Prairie in 1817-Terre Haute's 
educational facilities have grown to the remarkable, and not often 
equalled position of having three institutions of learning of 
` college level - Rose Hulman’ Technical Institute - St. Mary-of thè 
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Woods College and Indiana State University; Indiana Business 
College and Indiana Vocational Technical College; three high 
schools, twenty seven grade schools, 6 junior high schools, one 
state laboratory grade and high school. All, except State Lab, 

are made up from Vigo County School Corporation. Also, Terre Haute 
has 4 parochial grade schools and one parochial high school. 


The first Mayor of the town of Terre Haute was Elijah Tillot- 
son, who was elected in May, 1838. In April, 1853, Terre Haute was 
incorporated as a City under the laws of the State of Indiana en- 
acted in 1842. The first election, after incorporation, was held 
May 30, 1853, and William H. Edwards was chosen the first mayor of 
the City of Terre Haute. 


Terre Haute has grown so that today there are over 138 churches 
of all denominations serving the community. The Presbyterian con- 
gregation in 1828 organized and met in a school house. The Metho- 
dists in 1833 built the first Church building at Fourth and Poplar 
Streets, the Congregational Church in 1834, The First Baptist 
Church in 1836--and the first Catholic Church established in the 
village of St. Mary of the Woods, just west of the present City of 
Terre Haute in 1337. 


The social and cultural life of Terre Haute today, is the envy 
of cities of its size. From the earliest quilting bees, log roll- 
ings, and corn husking "sociables" has evolved country clubs, civic 
clubs, lodges of all orders, social organizations, sororities and 
fraternities. Terre Haute has 952.71 acres of park and recreation- 
al facilities, music and drama groups. A public library with four 
branches and over 247,000 volumes--in addition to the college 
library with over 650,00 volumes, a public art gallery, Early 
Wheels Museum, a Historical Museum, Community Theatre, children's 
theatre, and each summer the Terre Haute Public Schools Recreation 
Program offers classes in dramatics, instrumental music and radio 
for school-age school. 


The first radio station known as WRPI (Rose Hulman Techical 
Institute) began operating June 15, 1927, now known as WBOW. The 
first FM station WTHI-FM, began broadcasting October, 1948; first 
television station WTHI, July 22, 1954. 


On December 31, 1957 all of Harrison Township was annexed into 
the City of Terre Haute. This progressive step almost doubled our 
physical area and added approximately 13,000 people to the popu- 
lation. 


The first plot of soil to become Terre Haute was preserved by 
Captain Zachary Taylor and General William Henry Harrison and some 
fifty men by fighting the Indians (Miamis, Kickapoos, Sawnees and 
Pottawattomies.) Had they lost the history of Terre Haute and the 
War of 1812, in all probability, would have been differently con- 
cluded.: Out of the events at Fort Harrison, later Terre Haute or 
earlier called "Prairie City" emerged two presidents: William Henry 
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Harrison, the 9th President of the United States, and Zachary 
Taylor, the 12th President of the United States. 


There are six of Indiana's fine state parks within an hour's 
drive of Terre Haute: Turkey Run, Shades, Mansfield Reservoir, 
Shakamak, Lieber, McCormick's Creek. Each offers scenic beauty, 
as well as picnic and camping. Most offer swimming, fishing and 
boating also. 


Terre Haute is admirably located for practically any type of 
distributor agency desiring to cover the territory of Western 
Indiana and eastern Illinois, or, in fact, the Central West. More 
than 22,000,000 people live within a 250 mile radius. Insofar as 
Terre Haute labor is concerned, it is of the very highest type, 
both skilled and unskilled, and the city is proud to invite indus- 
try to make an investigation of the facilities it has to offer. 


The historic background of Terre Haute is rich in examples of 
those things today which make Terre Haute a good place to work, 
a good place in which to live, to play, a place in which to enjoy 
culture, religion and to get a high standard of education. A place 
where one can be happy. 


COURTESY OF THE TERRE HAUTE AREA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC. 
LOCATED IN TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA, A DESIGNATED UNITED STATES BI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMUNITY. 
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"FIRSTS" IN TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


first male child born in Terre Haute was William Earle. 

first female child born in Terre Haute was Mary McFadden in 1818. 
first fort - Fort Harrison built in the autumn of 1811 by former 
Governor of Indiana, William Henry Harrison now General Harrison. 
Total cost $297.67. 

first sermon preached in Terre Haute was in 1812, when it was 

just a settlement. John Stamper, chaplain of the Kentucky Volun- 
teers was the preacher. 

first postmaster of Fort Harrison was Curtis Gilbert in 1815. 
first postmaster of Terre Haute was John M. Coleman in 1817. 

first grist mill was built by Major Markle on Otter Creek in 1816. 
first sale of lots began October 21, 1816. 

first plat of Terre Haute was recorded October 25, 1816. 

first log house erected in Terre Haute was that of Dr. C. B. 
Modesitt, who came to Terre Haute in 1816. i 

first newspaper published in Terre Haute was the “Terre Haute 
Register and General Advertiser" edited and published by John W. 
Osborn. 

first market house was situated in the center of Market Street, 
just south of the intersection with Ohio Street. 

first ferry was established by C. B. Modesitt and James Farrington, 
Esq. 

first burying ground was on the square east of 6th Street between 
Main (Wabash) and Ohio Streets. 

first law office in Terre Haute was opened by Nathaniel Huntington. 
first physician in Terre Haute was Dr. C. B. Modesitt. 

first mayor was Elijah Tillotson of the town of Terre Haute and 
was elected in 1838. i 
first carriage was brought here by the father of George B. Rich- 
ardson in 1816. 

first tavern or hotel was built June 1817 at First and Main and 
was later known as the Eagle and Lion Hotel. 

first breweries: Imbree's Brewery at Seventh and Canal. Easton's 
Brewery at First and Wabash Streets and Magget's Brewery at Ninth 
and Poplar Streets. 

first street opened was Ohio Street. 

first toll collector at the Main Street bridge was John Loudgon. 
first Terre Haute orchestra was Gregg & Glazier, of two instruments 
first jail was built in 1818. 

first school was in 1819. 

first public library (of a sort) 1822. 

first steamboat arrived in Terre Haute in the Spring of 1822. It 
was the"Florence" under the command of Captain Donne of Louisville. 
first frame house was built by Curtis Gilbert Esq., in 1818 on the 


corner of Ohio and Second Streets. 
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first courthouse erected on the public square was begun in 1819 
and finished in 1822. 
first census was taken in 1829 (October 9) by Charles T. Noble 
with 579 residents. 
first pork packing plant was established by Benjamin Gilwan in 
1824. 
first Presbyterian Church of Terre Haute was organized in 1828, 
and the First Presbyterian Church at Seventh and Mulberry was 
built between 1863 and 1866. 
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first church erected was on the lots donated by the Terre Haute 
Company on the corner of Fourth and Poplar Streets. It was 

built by the Methodists in 1833. 

first mayor of the city of Terre Haute was William K. Edwards. 
Elected Many 30, 1853 ~- In April, 1853, Terre Haute was incor- 
porated as a city under the laws of the state enacted in 1852. 
Terre Haute was founded in 1816 the same year that Indiana was 
admitted to the Union. The County Seat - Vigo County. 

first bank was State Bank chartered in the winter of 1833-34 on 
Ohio Street west of Third Street. 

Congregational Church was first organized in December, 1834. Their 
first church was built in 1837. 

First Baptist Church was organized in 1836 between Fifth and 
Sixth Streets on Cherry Street and later built a church at Sixth 
and Walnut Streets. 

first Catholic Church was built in 1837 on the west side of Fifth 
Street between Ohio and Walnut Streets. It was named St. Joseph. 
first Christian Church in Terre Haute was located on the east side 
of South Fourth between Ohio and Walnut Streets and organized on 
June 28, 1841. 

first draw-bridge, built on Ohio Street was finished January, 
1847 at a cost of $10,000.00. 

first fire company was organized in 1847 or 1848. Melville D. 
Topping was the captain. 

first sheriff was appointed March 21, 1818 and the first constable 
elected after Terre Haute became a city in 1838. 

first wagon bridge erected on Ohio Street was opened to the public 
December 25, 1846 at a cost of $11,000.00. 

first railroad opened February, 1852 and the first president of 
the Terre Haute Richmond Railroad was Chauncey Rose. 

first Railroad Station was located on the South side of Wabash 

at Tenth Street. 

first election was held May 30, 1853. This election. occurred 
after Terre Haute was incorporated a City in April, 1853. 

first city directory was published in 1858. 

first gas was produced and placed in use in the City, Sept. 1856. 
first telegraph line was installed in Terre Haute in 1859 by 
O'Reilly & Company. 

first Water Company, (Terre Haute Water Works) organized in 1871- 
Plant and distribution started operation in 1873. 

first telephone of a sort installed in 1881 on the upper floor 

at 6th and Main Streets (Wabash Avenue). Citizens Telephone 
Company installed a number of phones in April, 1901. Later 
citizens merged with the General Telphone Company of Indiana, 
Inc. (December, 1956). 

first sanitation was organized about 1882 by Dr. L. J. Willian, 
and was located at the’corner of Second and Mulberry Streets. 
first county agricultural society was organized October 1, 1858. 
first frame public bath house was erected in 1865 near the east 
end of the Terre Haute House (Prairie House then and located at 
Seventh and Main Streets). 

first ark lamp (carbon) 1885 - The first incandescent lighting 
customer was connected in 1887. 
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first hospital was opened by two Sister's of St. Francis at 
Second and Mulberry Streets in July, 1882 - previously Chauncey 
Rose started a small hospital, but this was of short duration. 
first baseball team in 1891 in the Northwestern League. 

first "four cornered track" made Terre Haute track world famous in 
1886. Contained 54 acres donated by heirs of Benjamin McKeen. 
Nancy Hanks, Axtell, Axworthy, General Watts and scores of horses 
made track history. Axtell's Terre Haute record for three year 
olds 2.12 in 1889 stood for 17 years. 

first export from Terre Haute was perhaps a cargo of furs, but 
first and most important one to the early settler was a cargo of 
corn. 

first street railway was started during the 1880's. 

first interuban service began in 1902. 

first rural free delivery service was first introduced in Terre 
Haute about 1878. 

first Masonic Lodge, Terre Haute Lodge No. 19 - 1819; Knights of 
Pythias, Occidental Lodge No. 18 = January, 1872 and Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, Vigo Encampment - July 10, 1849. 

first opera house in Terre Haute opened in 1870 (Naylor's). 


Normal School (Indiana State University) opened in 1870 - "Terre Haute 
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School of Industrial Science (Rose Hulman Institute of Technology) 
founded in 1874. 

first automobile in Terre Haute appeared in 1900 and owned by C. N. 
Mc Connell. 

first Johnson Outboard motor was built in Terre Haute in 1908. 
first monoplane was built in Terre Haute by Louis J. Johnson on 
South 7th Street, The first flight for about 300 yeards was short- 
ly after 5:00 a.m. on Tuesday, August 8, 1911. 

first municipal stadium was built in 1925 at a cost of $450,000.00 
and stands on the original race track grounds. (Wabash at Brown) 
first radio station known as WRPI (Rose Polytechnic Institute) 
began operation June 15, 1927 and in 1928 changed to WBOW (Banks 
of Wabash). 

first woman from Indiana to be elected and serve as a United States 
Representative was Mrs. Virginia Jenckes. Mrs. Jenckes was elected 
from the Sixth Congressional District in 1936 and while serving in 
the Congress worked diligently to canalize the Wabash River. In 
1932 served as Vice President of the Terre Haute City Planning 
Commission. Mrs. Jenckes resided, 625 South 6th Street and a farm 
at the end of North 13th Street Road. 

first Municipal Airport, South Seventh and Davis Avenue, was dedi- 
cated May, 1922. Later in 1931 the city called it Paul Cox Field. 
Terre Haute's Municipal Airport now is Hulman Field, east on High- 
way 42 and Paul Cox Field was leased until 1964 when purchased by 
Vigo County School Corporation in June to build a high school. 
Hulman Field was dedicated October 3, 1944 and the first terminal 
building dedicated November 29, 1953. The 113th Air National 

Guard Squadron, one of three making up the 122nd Indiana Wing, 
established its headquarters east of Hulman Field on September 1, 
1954, and its $3 million (now plus) installation was dedicated in 
November, 1955. Late in 1964 installation of a North American 

Air Defense Command (NORAD) costing $2 million plus was realized. 
first Terre Hautean to make a long trip via TWA plane from Hulman 
Field, July 1, 1942 - Mrs. Hazel Dodge Turman. 
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The first Pilot's Association in Terre Haute was organized in 1947. 

The first tractor powered airplance was first built in Terre Haute by 
Gus Riggs in 1913. 

The first skyscraper built in Terre Haute - Sycamore Building, 12-21 
South Sixth Street has 12 stories of office space and built in 
1923 by the Citizens Trust Company. 

The first art gallery - Swope Art Gallery, 25 South 7th Street had its 
formal opening March 23, 1942. 

The first television station in Terre Haute began operation on ‘ee 
22, 1954 at 918 Ohio Street (WTHI). 

The first museum opened May 11, 1958 - Historical Museum of the Wabash 
Valley located at the corner of Sixth Street and Washington St. 

The first antique car museum, Early Wheels Museum, opened September 22, 
1962, a collection of Mr. Anton Hulman's, at 823 Wabash Avenue. 
During the weekend of the opening, Terre Haute hosted the antique 
car tour of Indiana with a gala celebration. 

The first one stop shopping area - Meadows Center, located Twentyfifth 
Street and Ohio Boulevard - the first shopping center in the be 
nation to offer escalator service, has a 1,500 car parking space 
and originally 33 tenants: occupied the two floor area. A ten 
year dream of D. C. Johnson, realtor, and developer of the Newlin- 
Johnson Development Co. 

The first sewage plant started operation August, 1963, a multi-million 
dollar sewage treatment plant located Prairieton and Margaret 
Avenues and South on Highway 63. 

The Terre Haute Area Chamber of Commerce celebrated its Golden Anni- 
versary May 15, 1963 at the Deming Hotel (now Conference Center). 
This was the annual meeting and golden anniversary coins were 
given each member attending. The Terre Haute Area Chamber of 
Commerce received its charter October 11, 1913 and Incorporated 
July, 19.36. 

The first Interstate Highway - 70 began construction in the summer 

' Of 1964 across the southern edge of Terre Haute, and was completed 
through here in 1967, 

The first University in Terre Haute - Indiana State College gained 
this status through a bill presented to the 1965 Indiana State 
Legislature and signed by Governor Roger D. Branigin, February 8, 
1965 - effective immediately. 

The first airling hostess in America, Ellen Church Marshall, lived in 
Terre Haute until her accidental death August 27, 1965. Mrs. 
Marshall began May 15, 1930 as a registered nurse and stewardess 
on a Boeing 80 airplane between San Francisco and Chicago. Former 
administrator of Union Hospital until her retirement, January,19655 

Sesquicentennial (1816-1966) Terre Haute's birthday celebration here 
June 11-19, 1966. Also Sesquicentennial year for the State of 
Indiana. 

The first mass oral polio immunization program in the United States 

; “in Dade.County, Fla., was conducted by Terre Hautean Harold Rae 
Cox, scientist who discovered the vaccine for typhus fever and 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever. The teeipient of several awards, 
including medal awarded by the Secretary of War for successful 
use of Typhus fever vaccine in World World II, Dr. Harold Rae Cox 
was a graduate of Garfield High, ISU, John Hopkins University. 
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first amphitheatre was Hulman University Civic Center with seat- 
ing capacity of over 10,000, opened in December 1973, a joint 
effort of ISU and the citizens of Wabash Valley. The center has 
brought many big name stars to Terre Haute in its short duration 
including Bob Hope, Elvis Presley, Mac Davis, Doc Seversin, Helen 
Reddy, and many, many others. 

first Oktoberfest, a German festival, was held in September, 1973, 
sponsored by Oberlander Club, at the Vigo County Fairgrounds. An 
annual event. 

first snorkel fire truck was-purchased by the Terre Haute Fire 
Department in 1965. 

first Banks of the Wabash Festival was held at Fairbanks Park in 
June, 1974, a joint community affair of annual nature. 

first all plastic hovercraft in the world, had more plastic than 
any other single item in the world at that time, went into proto- 
type manufacture on August 15, 1969 by Eglén Hovercraft, 801 Pop- 
lar Street. First sales in late 1972, early 1973. 

first Senior Citizen Day Care Center was opened in September, 1975 
at McMillan Square. 

first diesel powered aerial ladder truck was purchased by the 
Terre Haute Fire Department in 1970. 

first continuously running fountain installed in Terre Haute was 
at the new city hall in early 1964. 

first drive-in bank was opened in 1954 by Terre Haute First 
National Bank at Meadows Center in 1954. 

first hovercraft crossed the Wabash River here in Terre Haute ia 
1971 and was produced by Eglen Hovercraft. 

first mayor to be elected five consecutive terms was Ralph Tucker, 
also Gubernatorial candidate on the ticket with Adlai Stevenson 
in 1956. Term of office 1948-1968. 

first Indiana Company to be selected as the Nieman Marcus Gift of 
the year was Elgen Hovercraft in 1974. A His & Her Matching set 
of Hovercrafts produced here in Terre Haute. 

first county wide school corporation was legislated in 1960. 
first library to operate on a county wide basis was in 1960, 
based in the Emeline Fairbanks Library, founded in 1906. 

first branch library was opened in Meadows Center in 1958. 

first extraction tools for rescue from automobiles was purchased 
by the Terre Haute Fire Dept. in 1966. 

first cable television was installed in Terre Haute in 1966 by 
Indiana Cable TV for Donald Waltz at 2312 S. 10 1/2 Street. 
first mental health clinic in Terre Haute was the Katherine 
Hamilton Mental Center, Inc., chartered on October 27, 1967. Open- 
at the present location in October, 1971. 

first complete history of the Terre Haute Fire Department from 
1855-1975 published in 1975. Author-Tom Champion and sponsored 
by Terre Haute Firefighters Association. 

first city owned industrial park, located on N. Fruitridge Avenue, 
was purchased by the City of Terre Haute during 1974-75. First 
industry to locate there will be the Ivy Hill Corporation. 

first free city*operated ambulance service went into effect in 
1975. Although an earlier city owned horse & wagon ambulance 
service was operated in 1908. 
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first fixed wing remotedly piloted aircraft ever to be catapult 
launced and recovered by the same non-aviation destroyer was 
lauched from-the U.S.S. Blandy in the Atlantic, July, 1975, giving 
non aviation ships weapon capacity of aviation ships. Developed 
by Eglen Hovercraft, 801 Poplar. 

first Bicentennial college in Indiana . was designated Rose 
Hulman Technical Institute. 

first enclosed shopping mall in Terre Haute was Honey Creek Square 
with 52 shops, 600,000 square feet of shopping area, 4000 square 
feet parking area, and two cinemas. Construction began August 

6, 1967 with the Sears Roebuck shop being the first store to open 
on October 16, 1968. Opening was completed in phases with final 
opening in August 1973. 

first complete weather. radar unit installed in the Wabash Valley 
was first used on the. air April 29, 1973, by the W-TWO television 
station. 

first lady. television news photographer in America was Betty 
Chadwick, born in Brazil, Indiana, started with WTHI in 1958. 
first Terre Hautean to AE doe a heart transplant was Lewis Rus- 
sell, son of Rev. and Mrs. Lewis B. Russell, 2925 N. 15th. Mr. 
Russell was the 34th heart transplant in medical history. Surgery 
was performed at Meadows Medical College of Virginia Hospital on 
August 24, 1968. The longest living heart transplant patient, at 
this writing, died on November 27, 1974. Mr. Russell had lived 

6 -years, 3 months, and 3 days after surgery. 

first residency program for the Wabash Valley was initiated-by 
Union Hospital,in 1975 for family practicioners. 

first nuclear medicine department for the Wabash Valley was open- 
ed in 1963 by Union Hospital. 

first new born, intensive care unit in the Wabash Valley was, 
opened at Union Hospital. 


Prepared by Terre Haute Area Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 


Terre Haute, Indiana, One of 90 designated Bicentennial 
Communities in the state of Indiana and one of three 
thousand in the United States. 
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A VISITOR'S GUIDE TO TERRE HAUTE 
"CROSSROADS OF AMERICA" 


Terre Haute, Indiana definitely has four seasons of the year. 
Because of the many trees possibly autumn is the most beautiful. What- 
ever the weather, we feel gure you will find many interesting site's 
in this midwestern town of some 70,000 people. Located between two | 
bluffs to the east and the west, Terre Haute stretches along the 
Wabash River, possibly made more famous by a native, Paul Dresser, 
who wrote "On the Banks of the Wabash, Far Away," which was adopted 
as the state song of Indiana in 1913. 


In June, 1963, Paul Dresser's birthplace was moved from 318 South 
Second Street to South First Street at Farrington the entrance to 
Dresser Drive, which is parallel to the Wabash River, and was opened 
to the public July 10, 1966. Along the winding drive, you will see 
boat docks, the Chauncey Rose Memorial Plaza, the old facade of the 
former Post Office, which had been located at Seventh and Cherry 
Streets. There is an inscription on one of the corner markers, "The 
climb up here is worth the effort, for you can enjoy a fine view of 
the Wabash River." A little to the north, you will find an artesian 
well, and the inscription on the tablet reads "Mineral water fountain 
constructed in 1937" with names of persons responsible for its being 
there. 


On Ohio Street between Second and Third Street is Memorial Hall, 
the oldest business building still standing in Terre Haute and was 
formerly the old State Bank, erected in 1834, and inside you will find 
many relics of the Civil War and the Spanish American War. Across 
the street i3 the Vigo County Court House, and the cornerstone inscrip- 
tion dated 1884. On the northeast corner of the Court House lawn is 
the Soldiers and Sailors Monument. The inscriptions on the four sides 
tell the full story. The four statues represent cavalry, infantry, 
navy and artillerymen in the uniforms of the Civil War, and nearby is 
the bust and monument dedicated to Col. Richard W. Thompson (Secre- 
tary of Navy under President Hayes). On the southeast corner of the 
Square is an airplan® given to the City by the Indiana Air National 
Guard. In the tower at the court house hangs a bell donated by Col. 
Francis Vigo, known as the "Spanish Merchant", who was instrumental 
financially in this part of the country during the Revolutionary War - 
particularly in our community in the George Rogers Clark campaign, and 
for whom this county is named. The bell was hung in 1887 - is approx- 
imately five feet high, and about four feet across the bottom, and 
rings a beautiful, mellow tone. Col. Vigo was born December 3, 1740 
and a native of Mondovi, Italy - settled in Vincennes, Indiana. 


At the northeast corner of Fifth and Wabash is a drinking Fountain 
commemorating Claude L. Herbert, a Spanish War Veteran, who lost his 
life in the Havens & Geddes Dry Goods Store, at Fifth and Main St., 
destroyed by fire in the evening of December 19, 1898. In this fire, 
two persons gave up their lives; Claude Herbert, who went to the 
elevator to help out every one that he could and Miss Katherine 
Maloney. 
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It is said when standing at Seventh and Wabash Avenue you are at 
the "Crossroads of America" as two Naticnal Highways cross at this 
point (Old Highway 41 now the business route and Highway 40). On the 
northeast corner is the Terre Haute House, a hotel, and until 1910 
was known as the Old Prairie House located out in the country in the 
corner of a cornfield. 


The Hulman Building located at Ninth and Wabash Avenue was erected 
in 1893 by Herman Hulman, a wholesale food merchant and grandfather of 
Anton Hulman, Jr., President of the Indianapolis Speedway. 


Continuing east on Wabash Avenue to the 3300 block you will see the 
Stadium, and in the entrance on bronze plaques are listed Vigo County 
boys who were called to the colors during World War I. Earlier this 
was the Fairgrounds and the home of the famous "Four Cornered Race 
Track" that later became famous all over the country wherever horse 
racing was known. Harness racing was a big thing in former years in 
Terre Haute and the old town's name became famous when Nancy Hanks 
then established a new world's record of 2:04 which was much faster 
than had ever been made by a 3 year old, many horses brought big 
prices and a great deal of trading was done here and at the Terre 
Haute Houes where Gentlemen Horsemen met. Axtell on October 11, 1889, 
recorded 2:12, which was a new world trotting record for stallions of 
any age, and stood for 17 years. Beautiful paintings of these horses 
now hang in the lobby of the Terre Haute House, at Seventh and Wabash. 


South of the Terre Haute House is the Sheldon Swope block and the 
Swope Art Galery, which is one of the real show places in the city and 
always something of interest to see both historical and modern inter- 
est. Sheldon Swope, a large property owner and a leading citizen 
here at the turn of the century, built the building in 1902. 


On north Third Street beginning the 1300 block is Woodlawn. Cemetary 
laid out in 1839, the oldest city cemetary in Terre Haute. Veterans 
of the American Revolution, the war of 1812, Mexican War, Civil War, 
Spanish-American War, World Wars I and II and the Korean Conflict are 
buried here. A monument in the circle is erected to the memory of the 
Confederate soldiers who died while being held prisoner here during 
the Civil War. At Seventh Street-and Maple Avenue was Camp Vigo, 
used during the Civil War days for training, etc.. 


Go north on Seventh Street to Fort Harrison Road and turn left a 
short distance and enter the grounds of the Elk's Country Club, the 
site of the old Fort Harrison built in 1811. On the west side of the 
present club house is a large marker erected in 1912 to commenorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the famous battle at the Fort. Here 
was fought one of the last battles of the War of 1812 when the cour- 
ageous little group of white settlers and soldiers managed to hold 
off the Indian attack. Here, too, you may see the old bed of the 
Wabash & Erie Canal and the tow path used in 1840's and 50's. 


Follow Fort Harrison Road east to Highway 41, the Paul Dresser 
Memorial Highway, to Park Avenue in North Terre Haute and turn right 
at the stop light and this will take you to the bridge. Here you will 
see the remains of the famous old Markle's Mill built in 1816 and 
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destroyed by fire in September, 1938. The mill dam is still visible. 
Across the road is the old Markle homestead, built about the same 

time as the mill by Major Abraham Markle, and now in the process of 
being restored by the present owner. Before the Civil War, Markle's 
Mill was used as a link in the Underground Railroad to assist fugitive 


slaves escaping to Canada. During the Civil War, Confederate prisoners 
were confined in the cellar of the Markle house in six rooms with iron 
bars on the windows. All these things are still to be seen, also 


notice the hand made bricks manufactured on the premises. All the 
lumber was cut and seasoned on the property. 


Drive back west on Park Avenue to Fruitridge Avenue and turn south 
past the Markle Cemetery, also overgrown. Here you will see some very 
early tombstones. There is a legend relating that the first burial 
in this cemetery was that of a Negro slave in 1805. 


Continue south on Fruitridge Avenue to Wabash Avenue, (intersects. 
Highway 40) and at this point once was a toll~-gate established for 
travel on the Old National Road. Turn right and travel to twenty- 
fifth street and on the northeast corner was the original site of 
the estate of the late Chauncey Rose. Mr. Rose through requests to 
his friends and by individual subscriptions secured the means to 
construct the Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad and contributed 
largely to other railroads. Absorbed through his deep regard for his 
mother, an admirable Christian, influenced Mr. Rose to contribute 
generously toward the support of nearly every church in Terre Haute, 
not failing to realize the equal claims of the black people. In addi- 
tion to his large public charities, Mr. Rose dispensed an average of 
ten dollars a day to those who begged at his door. By his gift to 
the Rose Ladies Aid Society enabled this to become a magnificent char- 
ity. Out of his generosity came the Rose Home for the aged and Bea- 
con School of the Valley. These buildings were razed July, 1965 and 
now the K-Mart Shopping Center. The Rose Dispensary Building at 
Seventh and Cherry was built and endowments adequate to insure their 
permanency. Rose Polytechnic Institute, 5500 Wabash Avenue, was one 
of his first donations, a deed of conveyance of land upon which to 
build the engineering school and later in 1917 the land for the campus 
comprising one hundred and twenty-three acres was given by Anton and 
Herman Hulman. Later grants by Anton Hulman vrompted the name change 
to Rose Hulman Technical Institu-.e in 1973. 


Around the corner and north on twentyfifth street from the Chaun- 
cey Rose Home is a 2,000,000 cubic foot storage water tank. As Terre 
Haute grew the water company expanded with it adding new facilities. 
The pumping station, 700 North Water Street, of the company was built 
on the bank of the Wabash where it is today, and supplies are drawn 
from the river some 200 feet off shore. The site is said to be that 
of the original Indian trading post and the orchard which once gave 
the town the name of Orchardtown. 


At 823 Wabash you will find the Early Wheels Museum dedicated 
September 22, 1962. Many old cars, buggies and other conveyances have 
been restored by Mr. Anton Hulman, Jr. and placed here. Visiting 
hours are Monday through Friday, 10 a.m. to 4 pm. 
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On Cherry Street between Eighth and Ninth Streets, the Hulman 
Civic-University Center is a complete multi-purpose facility. A joint 
venture with Indiana State University and the citizens of the Wabash 
Valley. Construction began in late 1971 and the Center opened in 
December of 1973. Seating capacity of the main arena ranges from a 
theater wedge of approximately 3,000 to in excess of 10,000 for an 
arena type presentation. The lower level has meeting room space of 
approximately 7,600 square feet. The Center has three individual 
"star's' dressing rooms and additional locker space for over 200 
people. Also a self-contained kitchen has the in-house capabilities 
to feed 300 and food-holding facilities to serve as many as 1500. 


The Historical Museum of the Wabash Valley, located 1411 South 
Sixth Street was dedicated May 11, 1958, owned and operated by the 
Vigo County Historical Society. History of the local Museum shows 
that that the front part of the building was built in 1868, as the 
residence of William H. Sage, local baker and confectioner. In 1876 
Henry Robinson, asfother prominent businessman, bought the house and 
added the middle section of the home in Victorian style. The museum- 
"to collect, preserve and cherish the things our forefathers used 
and lived by"--has open hours from 1-4 p.m. Sunday through Friday. 
Guided tours can be arranged by phoning 235-9717. 


Eugene Victor Debs home at 451 North Eighth Street restored by the 
Eugene V. Debs Foundation. Debs was born November 5, 1855 in a frame 
house at 447 North Fourth Street, however; the house is no longer 
standing. Born in Terre Haute, of Alsatian parents, he became a work- 
er in the railroad shops of his native city at an early age. Bitterly 
resenting the tragic conditions in which the railroad workers were 
then subjected, he joined the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
became one of its most active workers. An increasingly popular fig- 
ure in the union, he was elected Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Brotherhood, the editor and manager of their magazine at 25. , During 
the next 13 years, from 1880 to 1893, as secretary, he built up a 
force to be reckoned with in the railroad industry. A bronze plaque 
has been placed at the Central Labor Union Temple, 201 South Fifth 
Street. When he died in Chicago in October,'1926, his body laid in 
state at the Central Labor Union, the funeral- was preached from the 
front porch of his residence and the body cremated in Indianapolis, 
sent back to Terre Haute for burial in Highland Lawn Cemetery, approx- 
imately two miles east of Terre Haute on Highway 40, where a tombstone 
marks the grave. The home is now a United States memorial. 


With Terre Haute's rich historical background, it is easy to see 
why Terre Haute was designated one of ninety Bicentennial cities in 
Indiana and one of three thousand in the United States. The Bicen- 
tennial flag was presented to Mayor William Brighton on September 18, 
1975. The presentation of the flag completed recognition by the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Association in Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Dorothy Clark was appointed local chairwoman for Bicentennial 
events by the Vigo County Commissioners. During the past several 
months, Mrs, Clark has conducted several meetings at the Vigo County 
Historical Museum seeking community input and organizing programs 
for various groups. 
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RECREATION: City Parks 


Dobbs Memorial Park - Indiana 42 & 46 (East Poplar Street) 
Deming Park - Fruitridge & Poplar - entrance at Ohio Boulevard 


with swimming pool, shelters and ovens, children's 
playground and band concerts. 

Voorhees ~ Prairieton Road & Voorhees Street - with swimming pool 

and picnic area. 

Sheridan 28th & Buckeye - with swimming pool and picnic area. 

Collett 7th & Maple Avenue - tennis courts and picnic area. 

Rea Park - South 7th at Davis Avenue - 18 hole golf course and 

tennis courts. 

Memorial Stadium - 3300 Wabash Avenue - Home of the famous "Four 

Cornered Race Track." Former home of the Phillies 
Baseball Farm Club and in 1955 Terre Haute's Babe 
Ruth League won the World's Championship here. A 
nine hole golf course on the grounds and various 
other sports and entertainment. Now owned by Indiana 
State University. 
Golf: Big T Driving Range, 5201 Dixie Bee Road 

Minature Golf, north on Highway 41 

Memorial Stadium, 3300 Wabash Avenue 

Rea Park, South Seventh at Davis Avenue 

Elks Country Club, Fort Harrison Road 

Quarter Midget Racing -13th Street and Lockport Road 

USAC Racing & Drag Racing - Action Track, Vigo County Fairgrounds 

Bowling - Sycamore Bowl, 239 South Eighth St. 

Imperial Lanes, 450 North Third St. 
Vigo Bowl, 210 South 9 1/2 Street. 

Theaters. = Corral Drive In, Seelyville 
Cinema I & II, Honey Creek Square 
East Side Drive In, East Poplar 
Grand, 729 Wabash Avenue 
Indiana, 7th and Ohio 
North Drive In, 3210 Lafayette 
Meadows Theater, Meadows Center 
Plaza Theater, Plaza North shopping Center 
Community Theater, 1431 S. 25th Street 
Hulman Center, 9th and Cherry. 

Fairgrounds ~- South on Highway 41. Home of the Vigo County Fair, 
United States Automobile Club (USAC) races, rodeos, 
stables, and other events. 

Little League Baseball, Northside Little League, N. 16th St. 

South Side Little League, 2600 S. 13th St. 

Babe Ruth League - Kester and Eighth Avenue 

Industrial Baseball - South Seventh Street at Davis Avenue and 

South First Street at Farrington Avenue, 


HISTORICAL: 


Fort Harrison Site - Elk‘'s Country Club, N. 7th St. and Fort 
Harrison Road and Turn West. 

Dresser Home - South First Street and Farrington Street. 

Early Wheels Museum ~ 823 Wabash Avenue 

Eugene V. Debs Museum - 451 North Eighth Street. 

Historical Museum of the Wabash Valley - 1411 South Sixth Street. 
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E.JUCATION: 
Indiana State University ~ 217. North Sixth Street 
Rose Hulman Technical Institute - 5500 Wabash Avenue 
St. Mary of the Woods College ~ Six mile N.W. on U.S. 150. 
Indiana Business College - Downtown on. Wabash 
Fairbanks Library ~- 222 North Seventh Street 
Swope Art Gallery - 25 South Seventh Street 


INDUSTRIAL: _ (Some will accept tours - by appointment only on call.) 

Anaconda’ Aluminum Company ~ Aluminum coils, flat sheet, Plates, 
circles, blanks, and foil, North 13th Street Road. 

Bemis Company, Inc. - Polyethylene Packaging, 1400 N. Fruitridge 

C. F. Industries, nitrogen fertilizer, 7 miles north on U.S. 41. 

J. I. Case, heavy duty equipment, North 13th Street Road. 

Chesty Foods, Inc. - Potato chips, snack items, salted nuts, and 
Popcorn, 500 South Ninth St. 

Columbia Records, Division of Columbia Broadcasting Systems, Inc. 
Phonograph records, 1400 N. Fruitridge. 

Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. (Division of General Houseware: 
Fabrication of Metal Products, 1536 Beech Street. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. - Antibiotics and other pharmacueticals 
Alcohol, Anti-freeze, Solvents, Chemicals, Vitamin Feed 
Supplements, etc. 1331 South First Street. 

The Ethyl Visqueen Company, plastic pipe, polyethylene film, and 
P & I film, East Fort Harrison Road. 

å The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, Inc. Ann Page Division- 
Salad Dressing and Mayonnaise, Preserves, Jams and Jellies, 
Prepared Beans, and Spaghetti and other related products, 

‘ Fruitridge Avenue at Locust Street. 

Herclues,-various plastic products, About eight niles north on 
Highway 41. 

Hulman & Company - "Clabber Girl" Baking Powder, Coffee, Wholesal 
Food and General Merchandise, 900 Wabash Avenue. 

Eli Lilly, Vermillion County, various pharmacueticals. 

Midland Glass Company, Inc. = (the site where the world renowned 
Coca-Cola bottle was designed by Alex Samuelson, an employe 
of the then Root Glass Company 29 years after Coke went on 
sale in Atlanta, Georgia in 1886 when Dr. John S. Pembertor 
a pharmacist at Jacobs Pharmacy, created the formula for tk 
syrup and put it on sale at five cents per glass), glass 
containers, 2300 South Third Street 

Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc. South on U. S. 41 about 7 miles, 
antibiotics, biological vitamin and feed supplements and 
research. 

Pillsbury Company, Pillsbury products, N. Water St. and First St. 

Pillsbury Company, Cookies and crackers, Seelyville. 

Smith Alsop Paint & Varnish Company - Paints, varnishes, and lac- 
quers, 630 North Third Street. 

Liquid Carbonics, chemicals, U. S. Highway 41 North. 

Stran Steel Corporation - Pre=engineered steel buildings, and 
Architectural products for farm, commercial and Industrial 
use, 1033 Crawford Street. 

Weston Paper & Manugcturing Co. - Praireton & Voorhees and 

Wabash Fibre Box Company, 2000 North 19th Street, Manufacturers 
of Corrugating Medium, Boxes and Paper Products. 
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All ir all Terre Haute has over 138 diversified industries ~- deal- 
ing with woodworking, meat packers, newspaper mats and printers, cre- 
osote oil and road tars, roofing and coal tar pitches, enamels, lac- 
quers, malleable iron and air furnace gray castings, monuments, burial 
vaults brick aircraft and missile components, tooling, lumber, machine 
tools, soft drinks, advertising specialites, concrete materials, 
waxes, paint and paint products, food and dairy products are a few 
examples. 


TERRE HAUTE also has: 

Hulman Field dedicated October 3, 1944 and serviced by Lake Cen- 
tral Airlines and charter service. The air terminal was dedicated 
November 29, 1963 - also the Indiana Air National. Guard has an air- 
field (jet) and quarters just east of the Hulman Field, and the field 
is a dispersal base for ADC. 

Sky King Airport =- R. R. , 5 miles north of the city. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific and Penn Central,Railroads. 
Truck lines are numerous - six of them have home offices here. 
Utilities-General Telephone Company of Indiana; Public Service of 
Indiana; Terre Haute Gas Corporation; Terre Haute Water Works Corpo- 
ration; and American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Many Shopping Centers: 

Downtown Terre Haute 

12 Points - North on Lafyette Avenue 

Meadows Shopping Center - Ohio Boulevard and South 25th St. 

North Plaza Shopping Center-Lafayette and Fort Harrison Rd. 

K- Mart Shopping Center - Wabash at 25th Street 

K- Mart Shopping Center = South Dixie Bee Road 

Zayres Shopping Center ~- South Dixie Bee Road 

Honey Creek Square - South Dixie Bee Road 
News Media: (tours by appointment only.) 

WAAC -Radio, 641 Ohio Street 

WBOW -Radio, 1301 Ohio Street 

WISU -Campus Indiana State University 

WPFR -FM radio (AM and FM) 918 Ohio Street 

WTHI -TV and Radio (AM and FM), 918 Ohio Street 

WVTS -Radio, R. R. 11, West Terre Haute, Indiana 

WIWO -TV, U. S. 41 South (Farmersburg) 


United States Prison - Highway 63 South 


Chauncey Rose when reaching Terre Haute in the fall of 1818 
found no public accomodations and was forced to go to the Fort, more 
than two miles north, to find a place to eat and sleep - now the 
city abounds in fine restaurants, cafeteria, hotels and motels 
easily accessible to all. 


Prepared by Terre Haute Area Chamber of Commerce, Inc. 
Materials used from historical file - newspaper clippings ~ 
books and various person in the Terre Haute area. 
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featured in Rotogravure 


AN i 1978 


Today’s special 20-page issue of the 
Sunday Pictorial Rotogravure is devoted 
entirely to ‘Progress 1977.” and in? 
cludes more than 80 photos showing 
many of the varied construction projects 
under way. or completed during the year 


in the Terre Haute and Vigo County 
area. 


This annual edition is published on the 


first Sunday of January. Some projects | 


either began or were announced after 
the early December deadline for photos 
and copy for the section had passed. 


One of those projects is a new $1 
million, privately financed medical sci- 
ence building across from Union Hospi- 
tal, which will be acquired by the hospi- 
tal at the end of the leasing period. 


Among other projects not pictured are 
a major remodeling at Paitson Bros. 
Hardware, the new office building at 
Hilton Concrete Products and the 
O’Neal chiropractic offices. 


The list of projects to include was 
prepared in various ways, and some 
things may have been missed. Building 
permits issued by the city and county 
during the year were checked. projects 
begun the previous year were viewed 
again and officials at various businesses 
and offices were contacted. 


Several plant managers made ar- 
rangements for the photographs to be 


taken and supplied accompanying in- 
formation. 


Except for the photographs of 
Malleable’s new electric furnace and the | 
rendering of First National Bank’s oper- 
ations center which was loaned by 
Shelton Hannig, all pictures in the spe- 
cial section were furnished through 
House of Photography. Jeff Wisbey took | 
the ground shots. while Bob Harvey took 
the aerials with the assistance of 
Brown’s Flying Service. Inc. | 

Carolyn Toops. Rotogravure editor, 


| 
i 


Vigo County Puhtic t thra 


wrote the copy and organized the photo- 
graphing sessions, while Jack Fox. 
Tribune-Star art director, designed the 
layout for the issue. 

The Art Object of the Week at the 
Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, which gen- 
erally appears on the last page of the 
section. will be found elsewhere in 

¿i today’s TRIBUNE-STAR. 
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Terre Haute Residents Learning How To Cope With Less 


By DAVID FINK 
Of the Post-Dispatch Staff 


TERRE HAUTE, fnd. — The woman 
at the lunch counter had to laugh. Even a 


can of soda, she told her friend, is hard © 
to get here these days. " 


“They turned off the electricity in the 
office pop machine,” she said. “But ! 
suppose every little saving helps.” 

From inaccessible cola to darkened 
city streets to three-day school weeks, 
the state-mandated energy cutbacks that 
went into effect Monday in Terre Haute 
and elsewhere in Indtana have very defi- 
nilely allered the scheme of things. 

Almost 200 workers in Terre‘ Haute 
have been laid off, and thousands more 

face the same prospect. There’s been a 
run on kerosene lamps. Even low-budget 
restaurants advertise “dinner by candle 


or not. s 


day life is subject to a very delicate 
i balance.” ‘ 
Brighton has seen the imbalance come 


quickly. Three weeks ago, he said, ‘2° 


cut electrical usage or face penalties 


`^ because the 120-day coal stockpile that 


the utility had when the strike began 
Dec. 6 had dwindled to a 40-day supply... 
To Brighton, the mandated cutbacks — 
of 25 percent for business and industry, 
50 percent for schools and 15 percent for 
residential users — “have altered. the 


. social contract to an extent.” 


“We have neighbors against neigh- 
bors,” Brighton said of complaints he 
has received. "They turn off their own 
lights, then drive down the street and see 
other people with the lights on, so they 
complain. Many of them think this is a 
ruse. They didn't believe the oil shortage 


. or the coffee shortage, and now they 


didn’t anticipate that this situation would © 


arise. It didn't strike me until the Publie 
Service Indiana man walked Into City 
Hall Feb. 9 and said we had réal 
problems.” 

Public Service Indiana is the largest 
- utility in the state. It serves nearly 2 


militon people in the southern, central | 


and north-central sections of Indiana. . 
On Monday, the state’s Public Service 
Commission ordered PSI's customers to 


don't believe this. They think the strike 
has gone on too long.” 
Many of the city’s residents bore out 


i the mayor's contention. 
light.” Everyone feels the pinch, like it -57> “it's inconvenienced everybody,” said 
` J 


“I don't feel like we're under siege,” tn Donald Haynes, 43, a policeman. Like 
Terre Haute Mayor William J. Brighton: < A, 


said Tuesday, “But I’ve seen that every- ~ 


some, he is angry at the miners, the 
‘mine owhera, the Congress and President 


"3 Jimmy Carter. ‘They should have. 

; S, reached an agreement long before this.” 

43) But others, like Peggy Myers, 30, are 
folling with the punches. “We've turned 


down the heat, put out the lights and 
have apprectated some things we used to 
take for granted,” she said. ‘I’ve real- 
ized we probably could have saved 
money and energy all along.” 

To Mayor Brighton and to Charles Uhl, 
PSI’s western division vice president, 


that is the lesson that Terre Haute and ' 


the rest of the country can learn from 
the cutbacks. 
“The thing that bothers me most about 


Vigo County Public Uinta: 


all this,” Brighton said, ‘is that the 
American people are used to so much 


Uh) said that ‘Americans’ trouble with 
adapting to scarcity” had, in part, led to 


that it is hard for them when they can't .« the failure of voluntary conservation 


get what they're used to.” 


measures and the need for mandatory 


Said Uhl, “It’s not so much a lesson cutbacks. 


~ about doing without erergy as a lesson 


about simply doing without.” 


“But I think the energy outlook is 
optimistic, and I don’t think what we’re 


3 States Order Industry Curbs 


RICHMOND, Va. (AP) — Orders 
have been issued in Virginia, Maryland 
and West Virginia for mandatory con- 
servation of power by commercial and 
industrial customers of Potomac Edison 
Co. because of dangerously low coal 
supplies. 

The orders possibly could affect other 


utilities low on coal because of the na-'., 


tlonwide miners’ strike. 


percent cutback on power by commer- 
cial and industrial customers at 12:01 
a.m. tomorrow and a 30 percent cutback 
beginning March 2. 

The 10 percent cutback is expected to 
have little effect on the operation of busi- 
nesses and industries, but the 30 percent 
reduction will be more serious. 

“For a lot of them, that will mean 
some layoffs,” said John Daffron, public 
information officer of the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission. 

The regulatory officials agreed to the 
March 2 date for granting Potomac 
Edison’s request for a 30 percent power 
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cutback to give businesses and indus- 
tries time to prepare for it. 

If the coal strike continues and the 
utility’s supply continues to dwindle, 
power to businesses and industries 
would be cut to ‘plant protection levels” 
around March 15. 

This would mean the companies would 
get only enough power to prevent dam- 


+ age to their buildings from cold weather, 

Regulatory officials from the three .. 
states met in Richmond Tuesday and *' 
agreed on a joint plan requiring a 10 `° 


The next step would be rotating black- 
outs, which would affect residential as 
well as commercial customers, said 
Daffron. 

Potomac Edison, which generates 
nearly all of its power from coal, has 
only about a 24-day supply left. 

The utllity will be able to generate 
power for more than 24 days, however, 
since it is buying about 42 percent of its 
electricity from other utilities. 

The joint statement said at present 
consumption rates, Potomac Edison’s 
coal supply will be down to about 20 days 
in another week. When the coal strike is 
settled, the statement said, it would take 
about 20 days before coal deliveries 
would be back to normal. 


_ product. Now, we're urging cutbacks,” "7 


experiencing now is a sample of what the ta He says he has seen fear in the eyes of 
country will face in the future,” he% people whose jobs are in jeopardy If 


maintained. “The people will just have .© further cutbacks are ordered, 


to get used to the new facts — @ few ey “They don't go out to. the store,- 
years ago, we were marketing ouf ~t because they don't know1f they will have 
jobs tomorrow,” Lidster said. ‘We've set 
up a hot-line to take complaints and have 
gotten calls from people who cry on the 
telephone. They're out of coal and don't 
know what to do.” 

But he says the "excellent realization 
has been that people respond.” 


The decision by 250 area merchants to 
close each Tuesday was a ‘‘model of 

_ cooperation,” he said, "They're starting 
to talk to each other. The auto dealers 
are ready to form an association after 
fierce competition until now, and the 


of the Red Cross has ` 8tocers may do the same.It’s just too 

Sati avoce se families a emergency ` bad something like this had to happen 
coal requests. “I've arranged for coal at ` ' for the good results to come. 
$25 a ton for some of the folks," he said, ° But if there was one group about whom 
“But I’ve heard of people charging $60, `: everyone worried, it was Vigo County's 
People are taking advantage.” >° a,i}. 20,000 public school students. r 

Lowe said the elderly are hurt most; el Lower temperatures and dimmer- 
“T'ye gotten calls from 76- and 72-year. saz, lights in classrooms, cold lunches in the 
olds who are out of coal and can barely» cafeteria and a three-day school week 
pay for it with thelr Social Security .* have left many persons concerned about 
checks.” {.. the children’s physical and educational 

But Lowe has also seen the bright side, ` . Well-being. 
Members of United Mine Workers Dis- But Joan Klakamp, 32, who has a son 
trict 11, which represents 5,500 miners in. « 1n sixth grade, said the situation wasn't 
Indiana, “have been exceptionally coop- - all bad. 
erative in seeing that I have no trouble | “I have most sympathy for the school 
getting coal in emergency cases. I want -+ children,” she said. “It's not easy for 
people to know that.” “1 them. But, in a way, I think it’s good that 

For Larry Lidster, executive vice. they’l! have this experience. Many of 
president of Terre Haute’s Chamber of * them have always gotten what they 
Commerce, his community’s response to . ; wanted — and now, they'll see that some 
the crisis has been dramatic. | + things have limitations." 


Uhi and the utility's area manager, :;- 
William E. Price, said they were confl- 
dent that additional coal supplies from ` 
Western, Canadian and non-union 
sources would postpone the need for 
more severe energy cutbacks, which 
could lead to complete school closings 
and major layoffs. 

In the meantime, local officials say, 
the coal shortage has managed to breed 
despair among some while raising the 
spirits of others, and has brought out 
both the best and the worst in people. 
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BUYING... 


A call or visit to a HOMES FOR LIVING NETWORK firm for a 
FREE copy of HOMES FOR LIVING will enable you to compare and 
pre-select homes of your choice. It contains pictures, prices and 
details of actual homes for sale in the area you desire. 


. OR 


SELLING 


When a HOMES FOR LIVING NETWORK firm offers your 
home in HOMES FOR LIVING it is intensely advertised locally and 
quickly exposed nationally. (All HOMES FOR LIVING NETWORK 
firms cooperate on a national basis.) 


MEMBER 


Enl Please send me full details about the advantages of buying or 
selling through BRANAM WILLIAMS REALTORS 


Please check and circle your choice(s). 


| AM INTERESTED IN 


Home 

oO Buying [J] Renting a bedroom Apartment in the $ price 
Locally 
range Out of town 2 

(city) (state) 

[ Receiving a copy of HOMES FOR LIVING from 
(city) (state) 
Locally 
C] Selling a home Out of town 
(city) (state) 


o Buying, Selling or Trading Investment or Commercial property. 


o Learning how HOMES FOR LIVING NETWORK can help our employees relocate more economically. 


M 
| UNDERSTAND I WILL (name) 
INCUR NO COST OR 
(address) 
OBLIGATION WHATSOEVER 
IN REQUESTING INFORMATION. (city, state & zip) 
(area code) (phone number) 
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Community Aftatrs Fhe Luc Keke. 


Welcome to 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


VIGO COUNTY AND THE WABASH VALLEY 


REALTORS 
Fa? ERENCE 
DO NOT CIMCULATE 


"igo County Puolic Lrorery 


Branam Williams Realtors® WELCOMES YOU! 


Both founder and President 
of Branam Williams, REAL- 
TORS, Bert O. Williams, 
M.A.I., is nationally recog- BRANAM WILLIAMS 
nized for his real estate REALTORS 
expertise. He is a past Pres- P. O. Box 335 
ident of both the Indiana 601 South Third Street 
Real Estate Association and Terre Haute, 
the Terre Haute Board of Indiana 47808 
Bert O. Williams REALTORS. He has served Phone (812) 232-6015 
M.A.I. as a Director of the Nation- 
al Association of Real Estate Appraisers, and he 
was Indiana's REALTOR of the Year in 1968. 
Mr. Williams also is highly regarded in the Terre Haute community, having 
served on the Human Relations Commission, the Mayor’s adno Ta 
the local Selective Service Board and many other 
civic organizations. 
Mr. Williams believes that we offer the finest 
services available and cordially invites you to use 
them! 


Serving Terre Haute, 
Vigo County, and 
the Wabash Valley 


since 1938 Bert Williams, Jr. 
i Broker 


Marja Lee Backes Bill Bitzegaio Ralph Lee Dick McCullough Janice McRell 
Rəs. 299-4383 Res. 232-8009 Res. 466-3993 Res. 235-4785 Res. 466-6573 


Jack Meneely Zoe Parks Charlene R. Smith Henry Stadler Ward Watson 
Res. 299-4958 Res. 877-9450 Res. 533-1060 Res. 299-9345 Res. 299-5705 


MEMBERS: Terre Haute Multiple Listing Service 
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WELCOME TO TERRE HAUTE 


Wabash Ave. “Old” Terre Haute 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


Terre Haute was founded in 1816, the same year Indiana was ad- 
mitted to the Union. It is the County seat of Vigo County, and is 
located on the east bank of the Wabash River. As its French name 
implies, Terre (ground) Haute (high) is above the high water mark. 
We Hoosiers pronounce it “Terre Hote’. 


LOCATION 


Terre Haute is within a few miles of the center of population of the 
U. S. and within a radius of 500 miles, is in touch with more than half 
the population of the country. Its distance from Chicago is 178 miles; 
St. Louis, 168 miles; Cincinnati, 183 miles; and Louisville, 178 miles, 
with direct rail communications with all. Specifically, its latitude is 
39 degrees and 28 minutes north; longitude, 87 degrees and 25 min- 
utes west, and it is 498 feet above sea level. 


POPULATION 


In 1828 Terre Haute had 579 inhabitants, which increased to 
2,300 in 1840. Currently the city has an estimated population of 
61,000, the County has an estimated population of 109,000, and the 
metropolitan population is estimated at 168,000. 
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CLIMATE 


Indiana enjoys a full four-season climate, with mild winters and 
summers and enjoyable springs and autumns. The average daily 
temperature is 54.2 degrees; the average maximum is 63.7 degrees, 
while the average minimum is 44.8 degrees. However, highs in the 
mid-summer reach into the 90 degree range, with humidity a bit 
above normal. Mid-winter lows reach down to below 0. There is 
usually measurable but little snowfall in the winter, with snow cover- 
ing the ground approximately eight weeks. 


EMPLOYMENT/INDUSTRY/COMMERCE 


The chief industries of the city and surrounding territory are 
manufacturing, agriculture and mining. There are over 132 diversi- 
fied manufacturing establishments in the area. Such diversity 
insures a healthy economy, and a plentiful market for the many 
related service industries. 

Terre Haute ranks high as a distribution center, serviced by threr 
railroads and 28 trucking concerns. The railroads have eleven lines 
branching out in every direction from the city, and three trucking 
industries have their home offices located in Terre Haute. Addition- 
ally, the municipal airport, Hulman Field, features complete com- 
mercial service, with one runway over 10,000 feet long. 


Known recoverable bituminous coal reserve in Indiana exceeds 17 
billion tons. The territory contiguous to Terre Haute supplies ap- 
proximately 5,200,000 tons of coal annually, and provides employ- 
ment for approximately 450 miners. While the role coal plays in our 
employment is diminishing, the availability of coal to fuel our in- 
dustries has strengthened the economic picture substantially. 


The Terre Haute labor market is of the highest caliber, both skilled 
and unskilled. Both fuel and water are plentiful. And distribution 
facilities are unparalleled. Terre Haute is proud to invite industry to 
make an investigation of the facilities it has to offer. 


TAXES AND LICENSES 


An excise tax on automobiles is charged annually, and is paid at 
the Indiana License Bureau at the time license plates are purchased. 
License plates for passenger cars are $12.50 in addition to the State 
Excise Tax. 


INCOME/SALES TAX 


The city has no income nor sales tax. However, the State of 
Indiana has an adjusted income tax of 2%, and a sales tax of 4% on 
certain items. 


REAL ESTATE TAX 


Real estate in Indiana is to be assessed at % its true cash value. 
However, in actuality, assessments appear to run between 15% 
and 25% of the trueicash value. Additionally, a real estate property 
tax credit of 20% is applicable on all property taxes. This property 
tax credit means a reduction of 20% from each property tax state- 
ment for each property owner in Indiana. 

Various exemptions as reductions to property value assessments 
are available to residents in Indiana. The most common is a mort- 
gage exemption equal to $1,000. Also available are Veterans’ 
exemptions, elderly exemptions, and handicapped exemptions. 
Taxes are payable in two semi-annual installments, and for 1977 pay- 
able 1978 the tax rate in the city is $14.29 per $100 assessed valua- 
tion, and in the county are approximately $9.50 per $100 assessed 
valuation. 


CIVIC AND CULTURAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Cultural activities are gaining wider recognition in our area. 
Terre Haute offers a broad range of activities in this vein. With four 
annual concerts, the Terre Haute Symphony Orchestra continues 
to increase its popularity. This group is composed of about eighty 
members, both amateur and professional. 

The fine arts come in for their share of attention at the Swope Art 
Gallery which has been acclaimed one of the finest in the midwest. 
Its permanent collection includes the works of several internationally 
prominent artists and there are monthly shows as well as traveling 
exhibits from the nation’s largest galleries. The Swope Art Gallery 
is officially accredited by the American Association of Museums. In 
addition, the Truman Art Gallery of Indiana State University, the 
Hulman Student Union Building on the campus of Rose Hulman 
Institute, and the Library at St. Mary-of-the-Woods College house 
gaits, a Baection of art. 
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Hulman Civic University Center 

The Hulman Civic University Center affords us the opportunity to 
bring the finest in entertainment and cultura! events, as well as 
sports events, to Terre Haute and the surrounding areas, with 
versatile seating exceeding 10,000. 
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PARKS 


The city’s greatest single recreation asset is probably Deming 
Park, although we have 18 parksites which total 771 acres. An 
Olympic-size swimming pool, a zoo with monkey houses, 2 serene 
lakes and series of ponds are among the features which attract 
families to picnic in 160 acre Deming Park. Music fills the air in many 
parks during the summer when open air band concerts are popular. 

In addition to these parks, several State Parks are within 60 miles 
of Terre Haute. These include Turkey Run, Shades, Richard Lieber, 
Brown County, Shakamak, Raccoon, and across the line in Illinois, 
Lincoln Trails State Park. Nearby, too, are the famous covered 
bridges of Parke County. 


/ LIBRARY SYSTEM 


The Vigo County Public Library was originally organized in 1880. 
It is a member of the Indiana TWX network and is the teletype 
information center for the 6-county Wabash Valley trading area. 
The Vigo County Public Library system has 4 branches, and is cur- 
rently in the planning stage for a new main library building on a 
4-acre site in downtown Terre Haute. 

Operating on an annual budget of approximately $800,000, the 
Vigo County Library offers every service from a media mobile, 
children’s story telling programs, audio visual services, reference 
services, to normal lending services, offering over 500,000 informa- 
tion sources. Construction has begun on a new library facility at 
7th Street and Walnut Street in the downtown area. This multi- 
million dollar facility should be available in 1979. 

In addition, each of the 3 colleges in the area maintains its own 
well-stocked library, as do the schools in the Vigo County School 
Corporation. 


THEATRE 


Five plays each year from the Broadway stage are presented by 
the Community Theatre of Terre Haute. The Weldin Talley Memor- 
ial Playhouse is the scene of these performances in addition to use 
for foreign and children’s film series. This facility has been referred 
to as one of the finest civic theatres in this region. The Community 
Theatre was founded in 1926 and is maintained and operated by 
its Board of Directors. 

Additionally, 1.S.U., in conjunction with a local civic group, 
sponsors the Children’s Theatre. The Children’s Theatre sponsors 
an annual series of 5 plays, usually fairytales and classics. 


MUSEUM 


Owned and operated by the Vigo County Historical Society, the 
Historical Museum contains a large amount of antique furniture and 
displays rare, valuable historical treasures. An extensive 
genealogical collection and much local historic history material is 
housed in its research library where a microfilm reader is also 
available. 

Over 30 beautifully restored antiques and classic motor vehicles, 
buggies, bicycles and wagons of the 1800’s are displayed in the Early 
Wheels Museum in Terre Haute. In addition the homes of Paul 
Dresser and Eugene V. Debs are designed as historical sites. 
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SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


Terre Haute South High School 

Education is at its best: the school system rates at the top among 
the best in the State. The county-wide system has experienced much 
building of new elementary and high schools, the development of 
learning centers, new units for specialized study, laboratories and 
especially high caliber teachers and instructors. There are twenty- 
seven elementary schools, six junior high schools, and three senior 
high schools. There are also four parochial elementary schools. 

Terre Haute is the home of Indiana State University. 1.S.U. is 
situated on a downtown campus of 55 acres, and has an enrollment of 
approximately 12,000 students. 1I.S.U. has several fine graduate 
schools and offers an excellent opportunity for continuing education. 

Situated on a 130-acre campus on the near east side of town is 
Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology. Rated as one of the finest 
private engineering schools in the nation, Rose-Hulman has concen- 
trated on under-graduate instruction. Enrollment has been held to 
1,300 selected students. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods, a Roman Catholic college for young wo- 
men, occupies a campus of 1,200 acres west of town. St. Mary-of- 
the-Woods has an enrollment of about 500. 

Another important part of the picture is the Indiana Vocational- 
Technical College, Region VII. |.V.-Tech offers individuals and busi- 
nesses opportunities for learning and upgrading skills and talents in 
a broad spectrum. 1.V.-Tech rounds the educational picture for the 
Terre Haute area, allowing a broad spectrum of educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Today there are over 186 churches in Terre Haute, representing all 
denominations and faiths. Our churches serve as social centers in 
addition to being spiritual centers, providing family activities within 
a wholesome, religious framework. You will find a warm expression 
of welcome to all newcomers and visitors within the churches in 


Terre Haute. 
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RECREATION AND SPORTS 


| 


Our parks are the scene of multitudinous recreational activities 
and sports events. Baseball, softball, tennis, and golf leagues are 
numerous and all ages are represented. 

From Maple Sugar Fairs, mushroom hunting, fish frys, Little Italy 
Festival, football games, barbecues and parades and the Parke 
County Covered Bridge Festival, there is some sort of fun for every 
taste. Terre Haute is the home of the Action Track, a half-mile dirt 
track on the United States Auto Club circuit, as well as of a quarter 
midget track maintained by the Fraternal Order of Police, and a pri- 
vately owned dragstrip. 


ATHLETICS 


Hoosier Hysteria, Indiana basketball, accounts for many hotly 
contested games on both the high school level and university level. 
Terre Haute’s high schools frequently will floor contending State 
Championship basketball teams. Indiana State University also has a 
rigorous schedule, ranking high nationally in their conference. 
Big 10 Athletics are available at nearby Indiana University and Pur- 
due University, offering the finest in college level competition. 

Professionally, athletics are at their bast with every sport repre- 
sented within a radius of 200 miles of Terre Haute. 


GOLF COURSES 


There are seven area golf courses which delight the golfer. Two 
maintained by the city are Rea Park, an 18-hole golf course-tennis 
club with club house and locker room facilities, and Memorial 
Stadium, with a 9-hole executive course. Three country club courses 
are available; an expecially challenging 18-hole course at the Elks 
Club, an 18-hole course at the Country Club of Terre Haute, and a 
9-hole course at the Phoenix Club. Just east of town are two private 
18-hole executive courses, and north in Clinton are two courses, one 
an 18-hole municipal course, the other a private 18-hole challenging 
course. Professional golf also can be found during the Robinson 
Classic Open just an hour’s drive into Illinois. Just opened is a third 
city golf course - recreation area. This 18-hole course is located on 
the city’s near east side, and was professionally designed with the 
intent of offering extremely challenging play. 


OUTDOOR SPORTSMAN 


Hunting, fishing, camping and hiking are at their finest in the sur- 
rounding areas. Bass and bluegill fishing can be enjoyed in the hun- 
dreds of small lakes throughout the area and the several State Parks 
and wildlife areas. Small game hunting is popular in the surround- 
ing areas; however, be sure to ask permission first. 

Boating and skiing are available in several large lakes within 30 
miles of Terre Haute. Generally watershed control reservoirs, they 
offer thousands of acres of water for your boating pleasures. 
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BANKS 


There are four banks serving the Terre Haute area, representing 
total deposits of over $340,000,000. These are The Indiana State 
Bank, with four locations; Merchants National Bank, with eight loca- 
tions; Terre Haute First National Bank, with nine locations; and the 
Terre Haute Savings Bank. 


SAVINGS AND LOANS 


There are five savings and loan institutions serving the area with 
assets of over $175,000,000. These are Central Federal Savings & 
Loan; Indiana Savings & Loan Assn.; Merchants Savings Assn.; 
Mutual Federal Savings & Loan; and Wabash Fort Harrison Federal 
Savings & Loan. 


SHOPPING 


Terre Haute is a major regional shopping area, serving all the 
surrounding counties, even attracting shoppers from as far west as 
mid-lIllinois. In the main, Terre Haute offers many large department 
stores on Wabash Avenue from 3rd Street east to Brown Avenue 
(about 34th Street). However, several shopping centers are experi- 
encing significant growth. 

South, at the interchange of U.S. 41 (3rd Street) and 1-70 is Honey 
Creek Square, a large regional enclosed mall, offering over forty 
shops and three major department stores. Close by are several other 
shopping centers creating a rapidly developing shopping complex. 
The east side of town is served by Hulman Meadows at 25th Street 
and Poplar Street. Further north is Plaza North at Ft. Harrison and 
Lafayette Avenues. Additionally, there are several smaller neigh- 
borhood centers, all offering residents of the area convenience plus 
a wide selection of merchandise. 


DOCTORS AND HEALTH SERVICES 


There are over 100 physicians and surgeons of all specialties 
in Terre Haute. Each hospital has a program of physicians on duty 
24-hours-a-day in their emergency rooms for added medical protec- 
tion of residents. 

Among the many health services available in Terre Haute and 
Vigo County are: American Red Cross, Family Services Assn., 
Planned Parenthood, United Way of the Wabash Valley, the Vigo 
County Assn. for Mental Health, the Vigo County Department of 
Public Welfare, the Vigo County Health Department, the Vigo 
County Home, and the Visiting Nurse Assn. 
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THINGS TO DO BEFORE LEAVING 
YOUR PRESENT ADDRESS 


Notify company for cut-off date and where to send final bill: 


A)Gas—_—_————— —— CTelephone_—_ — ——— E)Oil 
B) Electric——— — — D)Water 
Notify and discontinue: 
A) Milk — C)Breadman——— E) Garbage 


B) Newspaper F) Laundry service 


APPLIANCES 
Be certain that mover or serviceman arranges to disconnect and have ready for trip: 
A) Air conditioner C) Refrigerator E) TV set and aerial __—_—_——— 


D) Diaper service 


B)Dryer_————————— č D)Stove—— CSCS): Washer 
AUTOMOBILE 
If car or other possession not paid for, get permission to move them. 
BANK 


A) HAVE YOUR PRESENT BANK ARRANGE CREDIT REFERENCE FOR 
ESTABLISHING NEW ACCOUNT IN THE CITY TO WHICH YOU ARE 
MOVING: 

B) Safe Deposit box: arrange to transfer contents and valuables. 
C) Notify manager that you are moving and at a later date will transfer and close 
out checking and savings account. 
D) Arrange for sufficient cash or travelers checks to cover the cost of moving and 
expense until your banking connection in the city to which you are moving 
is established. 
BIRTH CERTIFICATE 
It is suggested that you get all of your family’s birth certificates by writing to your state 
capitol and to the attention of Vital Statistics, State Board of Health. 
CHURCH 
Notify pastor of the church you are leaving and obtain birth records and baptism records 
for all the children. 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP — Notify secretaries of move. 
CREDIT CARDS — Notify stores, gasoline companies, etc., of change of address. 


INSURANCE oe 
Notify insurance companies of move: Life Hospitalization = ae ne 
Homeowners ——  — —— Auto . Be certain moving company has 


cargo insurance on your personal effects enroute. 

KEYS — Leave keys for your property with Realtor or neighbor. 

MAGAZINES — Tear off mailing label and send to publishers with new address. 
MAIL — Fill out change of address card with new address and give to postman. 


MEDICAL , ; 
Doctor and Dentist: Ask them to recommend members of their profession at your new place 
of residence. When you have chosen a new doctor, he will write for medical records of 
shots, eyeglass prescription, etc. 
PERSONAL ITEMS ' 
Pickup: A)Furs B) Shoes being repaired C) Dry cleaning, laundry 

D) Off-season stored clothes E) Film 


SAVINGS AND LOANS } ; 
Arrange to have your savings account transferred to your new location following next 
dividend date. 

SCHOOLS : 
Notify the principal of your children’s school about your intended move. Get letter covering 
the status of your children and transcript of past performance. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEW HOME 


Check this list of do’s and don'ts compiled from the advice of experts. 


There is keen competition to sell houses these days, and 
it’s a good time to buy. The best way to go about house 
hunting and buying in today’s market — or at any time — 
can be summed up in the following suggestions, com- 
piled from interviews with builders, real estate salesmen, 
and home finance officials. If you take care of the steps in 
sequence, you can match your dream home to the 
realistic needs of your family. 


home. Know how much closet space you will need, 
remembering that as your children grow in size and num- 
ber, so will your need for storage space. If the house is 
old and you’re in doubt about its soundness, it may pay 
to bring in an appraiser to inspect it. Or forget it and 
look further. New homes often have a one- or two-year 
written guarantee on structural soundness, but be sure 
a lawyer reads it, as noted in step seven. Ask about the 
proximity of schools, church and stores. 


5. If you decide to buy the house, but think the price may 


1. Define — and redefine — the kind of home you want 
most. Decide whether it will be traditional or modern; 
one story or two; split-level or ranch. Do you need three 
or four bedrooms? Two or three baths? Study houses in 
magazines. As the first step, have a fairly specific idea 
of what you want. 


be lowered, it may be worthwhile to have your broker try 
to negotiate the price. But if you really want the house, 
and it’s within your price range, don’t have him drive 
such a hard bargain that you lose it. 


6. Brokers, Realtors, and mortgage officials of banks 
and savings and loan institutions usually know the value 
of most properties in their communities. But if you have 
doubts about the price of the house you select, hire an 
appraiser to estimate the value. His fee may range from 
$25 to $100, but his appraisal may protect you from 


2. Determine your financial worth. Go to a bank or a 
savings and loan organization, and let them help you 
make out a financial statement. Usually you can afford 
to pay one week’s income for each month’s mortgage 
payments, but this does not always hold true. You may 
pay more, or less, depending on your other indebted- 
ness, or how much you like to entertain or travel, and/or 
how you feel about owing money. In any case, know what 
you can afford before you house hunt. 


paying too much. 


7. If you question any aspect of the transaction, retain a 
lawyer who specializes in real estate before you sign 
the closing papers. Lawyers’ fees, like appraisers’, 
vary in different parts of the country, but the price you 
pay for legal help at this stage is worth it. Your lawyer 
will make sure you are protected by all agreements 
between you and others involved in the transaction. 


3. Select a qualified real estate broker. If he is a member 
of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, he 
subscribes to a strict code of ethics and is licensed to use 
the term, Realtor, which is registered in the U.S. Patent 
Office. He is in business to help you, and his expenses 
are paid by the seller. Explain in as much detail as you 
can the kind of house you want, the price you can afford 
to pay, and the kind of neighborhood you want to live in. 


8. Have adequate insurance. Your lender will insist on 
title insurance, which protects him, but it’s up to you to 
make sure your investment is protected. Ask your lender 
or title insurance company to advise you. 


9. When you find the right home for you, don't wait — 


The more specific you are, the more efficient he will be. 


4. Understandably, you may be hesitant about inspecting 
a home that people are living in. The owners will prob- 
ably be less sensitive about your visit than you, and will 
expect you to check their house thoroughly. Look partic- 
ularly at storage space, furniture arrangements, and 
check for structural soundness. Ask to see heating and 
repair bills. Ask also about items such as carpeting or 
appliances that are included in the selling price of the 
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if you really want it, and if everything else checks out 


satisfactorily. Buy it — and live happily ever after! 


Reprinted from Parents Magazine 
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REAL ESTATE SERVICES Visit Our New Office 


Moving to Terre Haute? Branam Williams, Realtors, offers to 
you specially PERSONALIZED treatment. We recognize that you 
are new to our town, and need special introductions to familiarize 
yourself with Terre Haute, thus insuring your happiness in the home 
you select. We will roll out the ‘‘red carpet’’ for YOU! Our PER- 
SONALIZED service includes: 

e A complete introduction and tour of Terre Haute and the 
surrounding residential areas, including an exclusive 
audio-visual presentation of Terre Haute developed in 
cooperation with the Terre Haute Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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e Complete information on every community in this area, 
including schools, churches, taxes, transportation, 
shopping, and the character of the neighborhoods. 
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e Complete information on practically every home 
currently on the market .. . as members of M.L.S. we 
offer practically the entire market to you. 


e Pre-homehunting packages with pictures and informa- 
tion of homes currently on the market, fulfilling YOUR . at 601 So. 3rd Street 
requirements, are mailed directly to you before you come 232-6015 
to Terre Haute. 


e Arranging appointments for you to inspect homes that (CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE) 
fulfill your family’s needs and wants upon your arrival, = 


e Arranging advance motel reservations, car rental, and 


baby sitters, if you desire, for your home-hunting trips. FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 1292 


Terre Haute, 
Indiana 


e Complete information and assistance with all types of 
financing, even a special ‘‘Across-the-Nation’’ Home 
Trade-In Plan designed to make your move as easy as 
possible. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


NO POSTAGE NECESSARY IF MAILEO IN THE UNITED STATES 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE is designed to make relocat- POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 


ing as pleasurable and easy as possible for YOU! 
BRANAM WILLIAMS REALTORS 


P.O. BOX 335 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ASSISTING FAMILIES 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 47808 


MOVING TO TERRE HAUTE 
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Jockey Alley's human comedy 
How its folks lived and died 


Jockey Alley with all its 
years of mingled hilarity, 
pathos, tragedy, and unsanitary 
conditions was doomed to an- 
nihilation in 1910. No more 
sharp bargains, struck by 
grasping, tricky, drunken horse 
traders from all parts of the 
underworld would be made in 
this small but noted thorough- 
fare in the worst part of Terre 
Haute’s west end. 

No longer would there be 
heard the shrill notes of women 
and children coming from the 
dilapidated sheds they called 
home. No more groans of half- 
starved, half-frozen creatures 
would be heard as cold blasts of 
harsh winter wind whistled 
through cracks of crumbling 
sheds. 

An order from the Board of 
Children Guardians was issued 
that never again would a child 
make its home in that highway 


of poverty, shame and filth. 
Jockey Alley ran north and 
south between First and Second 
streets, and between Wabash 
Ave. and Cherry street. It con- 
sisted of a long row of half- 
decayed sheds, each with one 
small window and a battered 
door leading into the alley. 

The roofs leaked, the floors 
had rotted away, the walls were 
so warped that in many places 
a hand could be thrust through 
the cracks between the weath- 
erboarding. 

The Society for Organized 
Charity was credited with the 
movement to wipe this blot 
from the map of Terre Haute. 
Miss Rhoda Welding found 
housing for those who lived 
there, and, when Jockey Alley 
was empty, called in city au- 
thorities to destroy the hovels. 

Hannah Porter, the oldest 

~ant who had lived there for 
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fifteen years, knew more than 
any other living person of the 
characters who had come and 
gone, and of the lives they 
lived. At the age of seventy, 
despite her unsanitary surroun- 
dings, she was in good health in 
1910 and living in a single room 
alone which cost her $20 a year 
for rent. 

Her aged husband lived at the 
extreme end of the row of 
hovels where he enjoyed com- 
parative luxury, for he drew a 
pension and was counted as one 
of the best foragers in Jockey 
Alley Hannah said she never 
quarreled with her husband, 
but they had nothing in com- 
mon. She received nothing from 
his pension, but was called 
“Queen of the Row” as her 
quarters were the cleanest and 
the best stocked. She was a 
good forager aiso. 

A local photographer visited 
one of the rooms and described 
it as “dark as a dungeon be- 
cause of broken window glass 
pasted over with paper, and the 
air stifling with the odor of 
steam from boiling clothes 


washed in a rusty dish pan with 
foul-smelling lye soap, a soft 
soap made from lye and rancid 
grease. The place reeked with 
odors of scorched corn, ‘sour 
food gathered from garbage 
pails back of commission 
houses and from general filth 
soaked into soft boards that 
formed the walls and floors. A 
wallpaper sample book had 
been used to paper the walls 


months it served as a treat, 
even though it might hasten 
death that was coming anyhow. 
Two dollars a month was 
charged for one little room in 
Jockey Alley. 

Terre Haute certainly had its 


24 slum areas seventy years ago. 


with a crazy quilt effect”. 

On a hard board cot in the 
corner of a little room lay the 
head of the family, sick. His 
wife was unable to cope with 
the situation. Their eight-year- 
old girl had never seen the 
inside of a school room. Dirty, 


ragged and uncombed, she had 
one toy. a tiny violin. 

An old soldier was the live- 
liest one of the group. For the 
privilege of sleeping on the cold 
floor of this shack, he was 
willing to provide food for the 
family from his meager pen- 
sion. In this way, four were 
kept alive in a ten by twelve 
room. 

Charity existed between 
neighbors in Jockey Alley. 
When illness struck, the word 
passed along the row and every- 
one tried to outdo each other 
with acts of kindness. One 
would bring a basin of water 
and a scrap of -laundry soap. 
Another would bring a rusty tin 
cup full of milk made from a 
combination of the remains of 
condensed milk left in tin cans 
and thrown out by someone 
with kitchen scraps into slop 
cans back of residences. 

These’ few drops of con- 
densed milk with their full 
quota of bacteria were poured 
into a cup which was then filled 
with water. The mixture looked 
like milk, at least, and to the 
parched throat that had not 
known the real article for many 


Miss Welding, local charity 
worker, found a 55-year-old 
man in a shanty boat back of 
Sand Burr Hollow north on the 
river. His 14-year-old son was 
lying by his side as seriously ill 
as his father. 

The father formerly having 
been a painter, the pair hunted 
muskrats (river rats), selling 
their pelts for 25 cents each. 
The meat was sold to the in- 
habitants of Taylorville. 

Miss Welding asked for dona- 
tions of provisions for the un- 
fortunates, and help in having 
the houseboat floated down 
river to their relatives in Ken- 
tucky. 

Terre Haute even had an 
underground dance hall in those 
days. Dora Sexton’s Saloon and 
rooming house, located at Third 
and Cherry streets, was raided 
after a big brawl and 14 persons 
were arrested. Two weeks 
earlier there had been a cutting 
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incident, and the proprietor 
was “charged with renting 
rooms for immoral purposes. 

Juvenile crime was in the 
news then as now. Two 
brothers, Harry and Amos 
Carr, ages 12 and 19 years, 
were arrested when they were 
caught-selling to a junk dealer 
the bronze tablets from the 
tombstone erected by the U. S. 
government in Woodlawn Cem- 
etery honoring the Confederate 
soldiers who died in Terre 
Haute’s military prison during 
the Civil War. 
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Community Affalrs Fite 


Facts you need to know about Terre Haute 


airports 

Hulman Field, Terre Haute, 235-6143 
(commuter flights). 

Indianapolis International Airport, In- 
dianapolis, (call specific airline). 

Sky King Airport, 6050 Clinton Rd., (pri- 
vate & charter flights), 466-2229. 


banks 

First National Bank, 643 Wabash Ave., 
less than $100 balance in checking ac- 
count, 50 cents first check, 6 cents ev- 
ery other check per month, credit of 20 
cents for every $100 balance, 5% in- 
terest compounded daily on savings. 
Indiana State Bank, 1211 Wabash Ave., 
50 cents per month if checking account 
balance is less than $100, first five 
checks free, each additional check 
four cents per month if balance is over 
$100, 5% interest is paid on savings. 
Merchants National Bank, 701 Wabash 
Ave., if balance is under $100, first 
check is 50 cents every check 
thereafter is 5 cents per month, 35 
cents first check if balance is $100 to 
$199, 5 cents every check thereafter 
and 20 cents first check and 5 cents ev- 
ery check thereafter if balance is from 
$200 to $899, 5% interest paid on sav- 
ings, compounded daily. 

Terre Haute Savings, 533 Ohio St., free 
checking if account opened for $100 or 
more, $3 charge on all returned 
checks, 5% interest paid on savings. 
Tip: It may be a good idea to only have 
your name printed on your checks due 
to numerous address changes that may 
occur during your college days. 


birth control, abortion 


& adoption information 
Planned Parenthood, 330 S. 6th St., 
offers a flat fee for students who want 
an annual exam and year’s supply of 
pills, approx. $25/year. Information also 
availble on abortion and adoption 
referral, prenatal care. Appointments 
only, branches at Clinton and Brazil, 
238-2636. 

Birthright social service, 24 S. 8th, is an 
agency which provides counseling for 
pregnancies. 234-5433. 


bus 

City Bus offers a packet, 10 rides for $2, 
otherwise 25c one way. Service starts 
at 5:15 a.m., ends at 5:45 p.m. each day. 
Buses out to each of the shopping cen- 
ters leave at a quarter of the hour and 
return at a quarter after at 7th and 
Wabash, schedules available down- 
town. 

Terre Haute Bus Terminal, 222 Cherry, 
across from campus on Highway 40, 
232-2354. 


colleges 

Indiana State University (coed) 12,000 
students approx. 

Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology 
(male) 1,000 students. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
(female) 400 students. 

Indiana Business College 

Indiana Vocational Technical College. 


groceries closest 


to campus 
A&P, Poplar and 9th Streets. 
Great Scot, 11th and Locust Streets. 


all night drug store 
Hook's Poplar and 9th Streets, is open 
24 hours seven days a week. 


hospitals, 


health centers 

Terre Haute Regional Hospital (300 
beds), 1021 S. 6th, 232-0021. 

Union Hospital, 1606 N. 7th, 232-0361 
(300 beds). 

Katherine Hamilton Mental Health 
Center, 630 8th Ave., 232-1181 (drug 
and alcoholic clinic, 2066 N. 13th, 
238-2656). 

Vigo County Health Department, 120 S. 
7th provides a communicable disease 
clinic for venereal disease, etc. tuber- 
culosis clinic and demonstrations and 
teaching in the home patient care. 


hotlines 
Vigo County Lifeline, 235-8333, pro- 
vides answers to personal questions 


“Imported foods from all over the world” 


2318 Wabash 


234-7332 


KASSIS 


Persian 

Greek, Armenian 

Chinese, Korean 
Italian 


Open 7 Days 


Kosher Meats 


Neme Kassis, Owner 


INTERNATIONAL 
FOODS 


” 


Turkish 


Vietnamese, Indian 
South American 


Phillipino, Japanese 


9:00-8:00 
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you may have or refer you to someone 
who does know. 


industrial plants 
More than 140 diversified industries 


libraries 

Emeline Fairbanks Library, 222 N. 7th, 
border of ISU campus (plus branches) 
Cunningham Memorial Library, ISU 
campus. 

Music Library, basement at Fine Arts. 
Science Library, basement of Science 
Building. 

Libraries at other colleges. 

media 

newspapers: 

The Spectator (weekly) 

Terre Haute Star (morning), Terre 
Haute Tribune (evening). 

Statesman (ISU student newspaper). 
Better Times (alternative newspaper in 
Terre Haute). 

Focus (monthly) 

radio stations: 

WBOW: top 40, 1230 AM. 

WTHI: country, 1480 AM; beautiful 
music, 100 FM. 

WBOQ: beautiful music, 107.5 FM. 
WAAC: call-in shows, beautiful music, 
1300 AM. 

WPFR: progressive rock and religious 
music, 102.7 FM. 

WVTS: soft rock, 101 FM. 

WISU: varied, experimental format, 89.7 
FM (campus). 

television stations: 

WTHI: CBS-affiliate; Channel 10. 
WTWO.: NBC-affiliate; Channel 2. 
WBAK.: ABC-affiliate, Channel 38. 
American Cablevision 

HBO 


police 

Terre Haute city police, 232-1311. 
Vigo County sheriff, 232-3801. 
State Police (T.H. post), 299-1151. 
Fire Station, 232-2311. 


population 

city (1970) 70,286. 
county (1970) 114,528. 
township (1970) 69,530. 


savings and loans 


associations 

Central Federal, 128 S. 8th St. 

Indiana Savings and Loan, 100 S. 7th 
St. 

Merchants Savings Assoc., 1 S. 6th St. 
Mutual Federal Savings & Loan, 498 
Ohio. 

Wabash Federal-Fort Harrison, 350 
Wabash. 


shopping centers 

Downtown, Wabash Avenue 

Honey Creek Square, south on 41. 
Meadows Shopping Center, east on 
Ohio. 

Plaza North Shopping Center, north on 
Lafayette Ave. 

Southland, south on 7th Street and 
Margaret Ave. 

K-Mart plaza, 25th and Wabash. 
Riverside plaza, across from Honey 
Creek Square. 

Twelve Points Village, north on 
Lafayette Ave. 


taxicabs 
Black and White Cab--232-2121. 
Union Cab--232-0202. 
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i- The:City of Terre Haute wants Special 1 Judge Robert D 
Duffy to clarity his order directing the city to.‘immediate- 
ly” restore:a 1.75-acre site at the William-S. Rea Park on 
which the city had begun to build a new firehouse... ~~: 

Assistant city attorney Stephen L. Truebicod filed another 
motion in Vigo Circuit Court Thursday in the firehouse case, 
requesting clarification of Duffy's: Wednesday ruling>~--.« 
' City officials contend that ruling is in violation of city law.’ 

The motion asks if the eity is to ignore state law which 
mandates -municipalities to advertise and let bids for 
projects exceeding $5,000. The city had already spent about 
$36,000 in preparing the site when construction was Dees by, 
court order three weeks ago. ~*~ 

Mayor William J. Brighton said it would take the city up | 
to four months to appropriate money and award a contract 
for the project. The mayor said it. would be Re as in this oa 
case to phe restore the puke 
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Rea Park restoration n 


Special Judge Robert H. Duf- 
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'award: contracts over $5,000, it 


fy has ordered the City of Terre ‘fs ‘required to advertise for 


Haute to begin restoration of a 
1. re site at the William S. 
Rea Park no later than Mon- 
day. 

Wednesday Duffy clarified a 
previous ruling for “immediate 
restoration” on motion of assis- 


tant city attorney Stephen L.. 


Trueblood, 

The tity had begun construc- 
tion of a firehouse at the 
northwest edge of the park ear- 
ly last month and was enjoined 
from further work on the site 
following a Circuit Court trial. 
Duffy found for the plaintiffs in 
the class action suit against the 
city on June 16, and issued an 
order for immediate restora- 
tion of the site on July 5. 

The city claims in order to 
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bids, awari bids, conduct pub- 
lie hearings and apiraprisie 
the money,. ` 

Estimates’ presented to Duf- 
fy Wednesday indicated the 
cost of restoration to be more 
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than $10,000. The city has spent 
about $36,000 in preparing the 
site. 

Costs listed included hauling 
topsoil at $1,728.38; filling and 
spreading topsoil, $493.50; 
grading the roadway, $293.40; 
paving, $1,615, and sod, $6,600. 
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Duffy ag the cost to 
$4,130.28 by striking the cost of 
sod from the estimate. He said, 
given this time of year, grass 
seed would be sufficlent. 

The north entrance to the 
park, from Davis Avenue near 
Seventh Street, was closed 
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when excavation of the site 
began, The gates at that en- 
trance were recently opened, 
and visitors have been driving 
on the grassy area around the 
fenced-off construction site in 
order to get back on the park 
road. 
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Labor President Wants 


Brighton To Refuse It 


Eugene Dabelow, president of the Wabash Valley Central 
Labor Council, in a letter to Mayor William Brighton has urged 
the Mayor not to accept the “PRIDE” energy conservation 
award to be presented at noon Saturday during the Energy 
Expo at the Wabash Valley Fairgrounds. 

The award is to be presented by the Indiana Department of 
Commerce Energy Group in recognition of the energy-con- 
scious efforts during the coal strike of Terre Haute citizens and 
government officials,according to the announcement from 
William Sorrells, director of the energy group. The story about 
the award appeared in the Thursday issue of The Star. 

Dabelow brought a copy of his letter, dated Thursday, to The 
Star, and the letter follows, along with a response from 
Brighton: 


June 22, 1978 
OPEN LETTER TO THE MAYOR OF TERRE HAUTE 
“THE VOTER KNOWS” 
Mayor William Brighton 
City Hall 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47807 
Dear Mayor Brighton: 

The Article in Wednesday’s Tribune about your receiving the 
“Pride Award recalled vivid memories of last winter: the dark 
and unsafe streets, the cold homes and workplaces, and your 
comment, “God, why us?” We remember that the rest of the 
state was light and safe and somewhat warm. 

Is this award supposed to soften this community’s opinion of 
Public Service Indiana's attempt to jab us again with an 18 
percent rate increase? Does the Governor think the award will 
soften our attitudes when his Public Service Commission grants 
PSI their 18 percent increase? 

If you accept this award, Mayor Brighton, you will be saying 
that Terre Haute is populated by second-class citizens who do 
not have the same rights as citizens in other Indiana cities; you 
will be saying that the hardships we endured last winter were 
necessary and right for us to endure. Obviously, Governor 
Bowen did not feel the way you did about the hardships in our 
community when he did not enforce his “voluntary” cutbacks 
in the rest of the state, but made extreme cutbacks here and 
blamed it on the working man. 

The Wabash Valley Central Labor Council strongly urges you 
not to accept this Pride Award, but to tell Public Service 
Indiana and the Governor that if they want to make restitution 
for discriminating against us last winter, they can drop the 18 
percent rate increases. Better still, they can give us a “fuel 
adjustment” refund for all our misery. 

Sincerely, 

Signed: Eugene Dabelow, President 

Wabash Valley Central Labor Council 


 Brighton’s Response 


esponding to a request from the Wabash Valley Central 
es ame to refuge to accept the Pride Award from the 
Department of Energy, Mayor Mm J. Brighton said the 

of Terre Haute ‘‘deserve’’ the honor. 

ea spoken to Eugene Dabelow, president of the Wabash 
Valley Central Labor Council, and I believe we have agreed the 
people of the city of Terre Haute, do in fact, deserve the Pride 
Award from the state of Indiana for their commendable efforts 
to conserve energy during the coal strike earlier this year, 

id the mayor. 
Brighton dded, “The people of our community made an all 
out effort to conserve energy, primarily for the purpose of 
saving jobs for the people who would have otherwise been put 
out of work if industries and retailers had been forced to close. 

The mayor said he remains disturbed with the fact Gov. 
Bowen failed to give answers to questions asked by him 
concerning the hardships experienced in Terre Haute, specifi- 
E I will accept the award in the name of the good people 
of this community who demonstrated their deep concern for the 
health and welfare of their fellowmen and the members of the 
Wabash Valley Central Labor Council who acted in an ex- 
emplary manner during the coal strike,” said the mayor. 
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Vigo County Publie Library 


By CRAIG McKEE 
Tribune Staff Writer 

By the year 2003, communication will 
be advanced far beyond the technology 
known today and public education will 
be witnessing a number of trends which 
will significantly affect the lives of 
students, parents and employees. 

At least that is the view of Terre 
Haute-area authorities in those fields in 
1978 — 25 years before that age of rapid- 
fire communication and improved 
educational programs. 

Today, Indiana State University has 
begun consideration of its academic 
offerings to the year 1990. Dr. Elwood B. 
Ehrle, vice president for academic af- 
fairs, chairs an academic planning coun- 
cil which hopes to “define some long 
term trends and their national and re- 
gional implications.” 

As for the physical structure of the 
university in 2003, President Richard G. 
Landini projects the closing of Sixth and 
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Chestnut streets as the arteries present- 
ly run through the campus will create “ʻa 
grassy plain, plaza-like atmosphere.” A 
new “‘boulevard-like’’ street north of the 
campus will accommodate traffic re- 
routed away from Chestnut running east 
and west. Cherry Street could also see 
improvement and widening at the south- 
ern edge of the campus. 

It will be an era of “less ex- 
pansionism.”’ predicts Landini, and 
more “development of what exists.” 
The university will seek to improve 
"inner spaces, things that exist.” Land- 
ini noted, “This trend will be indicated 
in the curriculum offerings as well as in 
the physical structure.” 

He did not anticipate changes in the 
present geography of the campus or new 
acquisitions of land. He did, however, 
predict that by the year 2003 the univer- 
sity would have “a very active center 
for the performing arts..." The razing 
of some existing old structures should be 
easily completed by that time also. 

Charles Clark, administrative assis- 
tant for the Vigo County School Corp., 
identified five trends he anticipated for 
the local school situation over the next 
25 years. 

Technology will be applied to the 
learning situation with greater em- 
phasis, according to Clark. ‘‘The use of 
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This is the second of a three-part 
series that attempts to offer some 
idea of what Terre Haute might be 
like 25 years from now. 


closed circuit television, „A-V equip- 
ment, teaching machines, computers, 
calculators and films will be increas- 
ing.” 

Alternatives to conventional educa- 
tion will also be available. “There will 
be increased emphasis on ‘different 
strokes for different folks,’’’ Clark said. 
“This will move in all kinds of directions 
— work-study, on-the-job training, night 
classes.” 

The present trend of ‘‘accountablity”’ 
and the concept of ‘‘minimum com- 
petency”’ will continue. Even certifica- 
tion of teachers and schools will become 
a more complicated issue, Clark said. 
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Officials do not expect pupil popu- 
lations to significantly change in the 
VCSC over the next 25 years, but popu- 
lation shifts within the county will cause 
re-districting problems for the school 
corporation. 

“Our present board is very concerned 
about facilities and plans are always 
considered for replacing or remodeling 
schools which do not meet standards,” 
Clark said. 

Communication — both by telephone 
and by the U.S. Postal Service — will 
see great alteration in the next 25 years. 

Russ Greasor, customer relations 
manager in the local office of General 
Telephone of Indiana, indicates that a 
virtual explosion of sound and light 
awaits telephone service of the 2ist 
century. 

By that time Terre Haute will have 
had electronic automatic exchange — a 
system which will make calls even 
speedier — for several years. The 
project is slated for completion in Janu- 
ary, 1980. 

Television-telephones, gadgets by 
which not only the voice is heard, but in 
which a television screen transmits the 
picture of another person, is already in 
experimental use. 

In the future the cost of telephonir¢ is 
expected to decrease. Some think it `“ 
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only cost 50 cents to call anywhere in the 
world. Even more, by using individual 
telephone receivers no more inconve- 
nient than a wrist watch, persons can be 
contacted wherever they may be in the 
world — from a jungle cruise to a 
mountain expedition. 

Scientists are even developing a tele- 
vision set which can transmit not only 
sight and sound, but expand that sound 
into a stereo effect and provide stimu- 
lation of the senses of touch and smell. 


~Even simple dialing may be replaced 
by a phonic phone — persons only recite 
numbers into the receiver and the call is 
automatically placed. 


The day of door-to-door mail service 
will probably be gone when Terre Haute 
Teaches 2003. Max J. Whitaker, director 
of mail processing for the Terre Haute 
Post Office, indicates that technology 
will have reached their service as well. 
The cost of sending individual mail 
carriers to each door will probably be 
‘too much in that time; mail could be 
delivered by the block. 


If technology reaches a more ad- 
vanced level, mail may be delivered by 
chutes installed in homes, or each home 
may be equipped with a mini-computer 
which will receive and send messages 
normally sealed, stamped and mailed. 


Local Economy Grew Despite 


By MIKE RUSSELL 

_ Star Staff Writer 

Enjoying the buffer of a broad 

| economic base, Terre Haute showed 

signs of continued growth and pros- 

| perity during 1978 despite a stagger- 
ing start. 


1978 — Looking Back 


The community’s greatest asset, | 


according to Indiana State University 

professor Jack Goebel, is its stability. 

The broad base serves to protect the 

area from the valleys of the economy, 

he explained, and while the area does 
not benefit from the nation’s short- 
term growth neither does it suffer 
from short-lived recessions. 

Such was the year overall for the 

economic community. But the 12 
| months were hardly tranquil. 
| _ The weather dealt an early blow to 
| the community’s economy. Snow had 
| already slowed traffic in the shopping 
| areas before a blizzard came roaring 

across the Midwest Jan. 25. Cabin 
fever was a common ailment for area 
| citizens as the city closed down. Even 
the newspaper was affected, as The 
Star was unalbe to publish for first 
| time in more than 50 years. 

_The weather was just the begin- 
ining. The nation’s coal miners con- 
tinued a strike which had begun in the 
final month of 1977 and, as the coal 
supplies diminished, energy cutbacks 
were ordered by Gov. Otis R. Bowen. 

Business hours were shortened by 
all area companies and paychecks 
and profits dwindled with the coal 
piles. Street lights and storefronts 
were darkened as Terre Haute be- 
come the dark spot of the nation. 

Still, the economic ‘community 
pulled together and survived, for not 
only profits decreased during the coal 
strike. Expenses shrank, too, and 
when the miners went back to work in 
mid-March and the lights came back 
on, area businesses began to recover 
losses. 
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The strike by the miners over- 
shadowed other strikes in the area. 
The Zenith plant in Paris was hit with 
a strike, as was Anaconda Aluminum 
in Vigo County. More than 700 work- 
ers were idled at Anaconda during a 
nine-week strike that featured court 
injunctions and violence. 

Terre Haute carpenters and 
roofers also manned the picket lines, 
choosing the summer months to do 
their protesting. Most effected by the 
strike were taxpayers’ projects: 
‘three new elementary schools rad to 
delay opening as a result of the strike, 
and work on the new Vigo County 
Public Library also dropped further 
behind schedule. 

The media, too, had their mo- 
ments. WTHI-TV underwent a 
shakeup in September, WBOW radio 
exchanged ownership in the spring of 
the year, and Wayne Perry succeeded 
Marsee Cox as editor of The Tribune. 


A major threat to the future growth 
and expansion of the area economy 
began to take shape early in the year. 
Federal air pollution standards listed 
Terre Haute as a non-attainment 
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area, and although the Indiana Air 
Pollution Contro 

more flexible standards for sulfur 
dioxide content in the air, Vigo Coun- 
ty industries and businesses still face 
expenditures which could total $25 
million in order to be in compliance 
by 1982. 

¥ such pollution control efforts could 


be devastating not only for business 


20 
monies lost. Other industries would 
face similar adjustments m rates and 
prices charged. 


W eather, Strikes 


Area leaders have not accepted the 
economic blow passively, however, 
and led by Chamber of Commerce 
President Larry L. Lidster, have 
banded together to fight the federal 


decree. 


Somehow — although wrought with 
strikes within, constricted by regü- 
lations without and ravaged by 
nature’s best efforts — the economic 
community grew in 1978. The prog- 
nostication for 1979 is much the 
same: whatever comes our way, 
short of deep recession or depression, 
Terre Haute should continue to thrive 
and grow., 
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Tribune Staff Writer 

What were you doing in 1953? 

Twenty-five years ago movies were 
more popular than television, probably 
because television was still in its de- 
veloping age. And, they weren’t color 
sets, either. 

The president was a former general 
and a war hero. 

Public education provided multiple 
high schools throughout the county — an 
era when the Glenn Pirates, the Otter 
Creek Otters, the Fontanet Beantowners 
and the Concannon Cannons were still 
very much alive. 

Space travel was the dream of a very 
few idealistic scientists. Satellites were 
not circling the earth in that year. 

Automobiles were important to Amer- 
icans and the gasoline to make them run 
was cheap. Folks took to the highways 
as never before. 

In 1953, it would have been hard to 
predict that men would someday walk 
on the moon’s surface or that color 
televisions would paride, pepouge en- 
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in year 2003 


tertainment or that a war in Viet Nam. 


(called Indochina then) would divide a 
nation and cost 50,000 American lives in 
battle. 

Predicting the future is a risky busi- 
hess — in the next 25 years unforeseen 
changes will alter lives and change the 
world. However, government agencies, 
businesses and educational units are 
making long-range plans — and reason- 
able predictions about the future can be 
asserted. While not flawless, the antici- 
pations of persons responsible for those 
plans provide an interesting portrait of 
life in a future time. 

Terre Haute in the year 2003 will still 
be a vital community, having ex- 
perienced moderate growth over the 
preceding 25 years. Construction, air 
travel, communication and education 
will have made important advance- 
ments which will affect the lives of 
Terre Haute’s citizenry. 

The diversified economic base of 
Terre Haute will be an asset in the next 
25 years, according to Duane L. 
Sorenson, assistant professor of eco- 
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Terre Haute in 2003- 


What will our city be like in 25 years? 


In an effort to get an idea of what Terre Haute might be like 25 years 
from now, The TRIBUNE contacted individuals and organizations involved 
in community planning, communication, education, economics, transpor- 
tation, housing and business. The result is a three-part series that attempts 
to offer some idea of how our city might be in the not-so-distant future. 
This i is the first installment i in the series. 


nomics and director of the Center for 
Economic Development at Indiana State 
University. 

Terre Haute is “in a good location” 
and can look for a mild rate of growth in 
its overall economic base in the coming 
years. “Manufacturing may not grow as 
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Sorenson. With access to major cities 
like St. Louis, Chicago and Indianapolis, 
Terre Haute is in a relatively good | 
position for growth. 

By 2003, the average age of the city’ s 
population will decrease and younger 
people will begin to adopt positions of 
leadership. Sorenson noted that the city ed that the city | 
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much as warehousing activity,” said 
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| wa acquire a ‘a greater “sense of direc- 
n” over that period. 

Terre Haute has a reputation for its 
ability to replace jobs. After coal com- 
panies, railroads and breweries dropped 
major operations in Terre Haute in the 
1920s, the city was able to replace those 
jobs over time, a sign of economic 
strength according to Sorenson. 

Over the next 25 years, the goal will 
be to keep that diversified economic 
base, not only for Terre Haute, but for 
the surrounding counties under the juris- 
diction of the West Central Indiana 
Economic Development District 
(WCIEDD). 

Devising strategies to deal with air 
and water quality will be important to 
Ithe overall economic situation, accord- 
ing to Merv Nolot of WCIEDD. “We 
understand that these are finite re- 
sources and will have to devise 
strategies for preserving them,” Nolot 
said. 

_ To Executive Director Larry Lidster 
of the Terre Haute Area Chamber of 
Commerce, growth appears to be 


= greatest i in the south Za east portions 5 
Vigo County in the future. 


“We look for a lot of development on 
the east end with a new shopping center, 
Westminster Village (housing develop- 
ment for the elderly) and expansion of 
the airport and light industrial growth 
around it,” Lidster said. The southern 
part of the county is also destined to see 
expansion and growth, as if it was not 
already “bursting at the seams.” 


In 25 years, pressure may be lifted 
from that congested intersection of U.S. 
41 and I-70, as many officials expect a 
third interchange off the interstate, 
quite likely to be constructed at 
Fruitridge Avenue. 


In an overview, officials are op- 
timistic about Terre Haute’s status in 25 
years, but changes are in the offing for 
the community. Education, communica- 
tion. housing, construction, shopping 


units and zoning problems await de- 


cisions and alterations — and it will take 
25 years for the ramifications of those 
decisions to be fully weighed. 
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what happened? 
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RA -mM By Carl Roger Orth 


| Terre Haute. Pride City, some call it. But where is the pride? 
P Four Rose-Hulman students would like to know the answer to 
that question. Since 1920, Terre Haute has earned the dubious dis- 
tinction of being one of the very few American cities which failed to 
grow. Trouble is, the four students concluded in a 10-week study, 
the citizenry came to prefer a city which never grew. 

Blame it on the collapse of the coal industry and then the 
railroads. Blame it on shortsighted politicians and civic leaders. 
More than just events, though, determined Terre Haute’s peculiar 
no-growth characteristics. Residents clung to stability, and conse- 
quently, within the last 50 years, the city has still failed to catch up 
with the rest of American post-industrial society in many respects. 

“The period of no-growth may at last be ending,” Dwight 
Dively summed up the findings of the group at the recent seminar. 
He and fellow workers David Perrings, James Flesch, and Wes 
Wright probed population, manufacturing and occupational trends 
from the turn of the century to account for the curious lack of 
growth and pride. 


Brighton sees progress 


Mayor William Brighton attended the conference and de- 
fended the city in customary style--attributing much of the faults of 
the city to the state government. He agreed with the students’ 
assessment of a new attitude exemplified by the Sixth Street pro- 
ject for downtown renovation. Attitudes against federal funding are 
softening, Brighton also said. Even so, the city is strapped for cash 
for normal operations let alone big, bustling projects to change the 
course of Terre Haute history. 

The students acknowledged in prepared statements “that our 
purpose is not to praise or to condemn Terre Haute but rather to 
understand it.” They did not concern themselves so much with the 
‘why’ of past events but how the city alienated young people, drove 
away commercial businesses from downtown, attracted non- 
progressive industry and let residents with the suburban itch slip 
away. 

By 1920 Terre Haute matured into a full-grown city due to the 
industrial boom. It already attained much of its present-day 
population--around 66,000 or nearly double the population at the 
turn of the century--according to David Perrings, civil engineering 
major. But then growth stagnated and later Honey Creek township 
mushroomed at the expense of Harrison township. Disaster struck 
the city’s three major employers, namely the coal industry, 
railroads and iron and steel production industries. Closing down of 
heavy industry crippled growth, Wes Wright reported. The city did 
not adjust. A massive shift of occupations away from production 
and assembly toward services and science did not occur, Wright 
added. Other than health and educational professions, Terre Haute 
showed an alarming lack of professional occupations which 
characterized American post-industrial society. Leisure service 
occupations actully diminished. Today professional occupations at 
13.6 percent of the labor force still lags behind national averages. 

So what happened? How come Terre Haute was unable to sus- 
tain its industrial boom growth? How was the city kept in sus- 
pended animation for nearly half a century? Why does Terre Haute 
seem so far removed from Dwight Dively’s description of the ideal 
city--a “vibrant downtown,” “good traffic flow, “clean environ- 
ment”? 


No-growth industries 


Terre Haute passed up opportunities to change, Dively 
believes. The city brought in no-growth industries instead of aim- 
ing for rapidly expanding industries such as consumer electronics. 
> | Dively also criticized the “lack of accommodation” of students. 

They are ignored instead of being looked upon as an industry. 
proto by Orth While it alienated the young, the city attracted the old. The 
elder population here ranks as the seventh largest in the nation. All 
citizens enjoyed the relatively cheap housing and cheap food. In 


‘Since 1920, Terre Haute has earned the 1972, according to Dively, a Terre Haute house was valued at an 
j E A average $8,000 compared to $19,000 for the national average. But 
dubious distinction of being one of the Terre Hauteans did not stop to think salaries would be low as well, 
few American cities which failed to Bo by Secoe pied: 
A igo C i e Downtown should appeal to all ages, Dively stated, but empty, 
grow. oamty Puatie EETA old buildings do not appeal to anybody. No focal point unites the 
i A i downtown area, he criticized, although the Sixth Street project 
She sisestaien RAS ERE NC a offers hope. In short, downtown “‘stinks” symbolically and, with a 
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to rely on the area planning department to 
do their work for them. 

“We just put out brush fires now,” Paul 
Smith, area planning administrator, rebut- 
ted. Out of 10 staffers, six are deskbound 
with drafting. The other four are spread thin 
with traffic counts and subdivision applica- 
tions, Smith said. For instance, councilman 
Pete Chalos requested a traffic count on 
Wheeler and Helen Avenues since he was 
considering a bill to convert them to one- 
way streets. Nearly three dozen subdivision 
applications this year swamped the single 
staffer assigned to process them. 


DAN QUAYLE: READYING FOR 
RUN AGAINST BIRCH BAYH? 


Although the U.S. Senate election is two 
years away, jockeying is already hot and 
heavy in both parties. Senator Birch Bayh 
played an important role in installing a 
former assistant, Don Michael, as Demo- 
cratic state chairman two weeks ago. 
Bayh’s object was to get a state organiza- 
tion more favorable to him while he readies 
himself for a probable fourth term bid. 

On the Republican side, Gov. Otis 
Bowen is still mentioned as a possible GOP 
entry against Bayh, though the a build up is 
on for Fourth District Congressman Dan 
Quayle, former Huntington newspaper 
publisher. 

“Etcetera,” a publication of the Indiana 
Republican State Committee which reprints 
newspaper articles about politics, gives 
Quayle excellent exposure, along with 
Senator Richard Lugar, Bowen, and GOP 
State Chairman Bruce Melchert. 

Quayle formerly was associated with the 
Huntington newspaper and is related to the 
Pulliams, who own the Indianapolis Star 
and News. And they are certainly key fac- 
tors in a senatorial campaign. 

Bowen is seen as a Jess-likely candidate 
now, particularly since his wife’s illness 
developed. 

Quayle is an attractive, young new con- 
servative Republican of the Lugar mold. 
The GOP has put strong candidates against 
Bayh in both of his reelection bids. William 
Ruckelshaus and Richard Lugar opposed 
hig in 1968 ang Bs es nd hy be 

1 he FNT 
TRISLER ISN’ T aunt ALL 
THE WAY OUT OF POWER 

In his last act as Democratic state chair- 
man, Billy Trisler named himself to the 
State Election Board, the three member 
board which interprets and defines Indiana 
voting laws. That move could have an effect 
on Vigo County voting policies, particularly 
in the area of mail absentee voting. 

Trisler is a close friend of both Mayor 
William Brighton and Democratic County 
Chairman Leonard Conrad. It is the State 
Election Board which issued an opinion re- 
cently that absentee ballots could not be 
mailed within the county. That opinion 
could be changed, since law on it is in- 
conclusive. 

The Republicans control the State Elec- 
tion Board, but they too have supported 
mail absentees in the past in some GOP 
counties. 

The State Election Board also hears ap- 
peals from county election boards and it 
won't hurt Brighton and Conrad to have a 
friend in Indianapolis. Lee Larrison is the 
chairman of the county election board here 
and he is not generally regarded as a friend 
of either of the pair. 
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Equitable offers 
Equi-Pension G/IRA 


An individual retirement account 
designed with you in mind! 


What is the IRA? 


A qualified retirement program. 


How much tax shelter is available? 
Every penny is tax free; you may invest up to 15% of your annual income or 
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environment. 


freeze. 
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stiff wind from the direction of riverside industries, literally. Ab- 
sentee owners are disinterested in improving property. And 
relatively high downtown property taxes drove merchants to Honey 
Creek Square (the latest victim being the downtown Ben Becker 
shoe store). 

Only private enterprise money will revitalize downtown, 
Brighton replied after the formal presentation. Projects such as a 
new press plant for the Tribune-Star newspaper or a rumored hotel 
complex near the amphitheater would infuse downtown and the 
city with much needed dollars. 

Brighton remarked the city runs on a $7 million budget while 
the school system alone spends $36 million annually. As for 
potholed roads, which Dively graded as "F minus,” the street 
department must cover 350 miles of city streets with a budget pretty 
much frozen for the past ten years. Meanwhile, asphalt doubled in 
price, Brighton said. With state-imposed limits on tax rates and talk 
of collective bargaining for municipal employees, the city may 
have to cut corners even more. 

Fortunately attitudes against federal funding are relaxing, the 
mayor said. The city is starving for such funds. The $2 million grant 


Dwight Dively’s ideal city: 
vibrant downtown, good 
traffic flow and clean 
Photo by Orth 


Brighton: the city may 
have to cut corners even 
more because of tax rate 


Photo by Orth 


recently announced by Senator Birch Bayh had been divied up 
nearly a year earlier when the city administration first learned of 
the grant. 

The students admitted lack of time and manpower prevented 
them from delving more into the causes of Terre Haute's develop- 
ment. Yet they pinpointed the main fact: The city itself is declining 
while the rest of the area is growing economically and in numbers. 
“It is possible that the quality of life in Terre Haute declined as 
well,” Dively conjectured in his presentation. ‘‘While it avoided the 
racial turmoil and, at least for atime, the blighted areas and fiscal 
crises of other cities, Terre Haute failed to develop the civic pride, 
the sense of excitement and community which would allow it to be 
attractive and desirable to young people. Today's potholed streets, 
crumbling curbs, vacant lots, empty store buildings, odiferous air 
and inadequate services may be symbols of this larger failure.” 

As associate professor of history William Pickett joked at the 
opening of the seminar, some anonymous student once said, 
“Terre Haute isn’t the end of the world. But you can see it from 
here.” 
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If you love the full oriental dinners at Aunjalee’s Oriental 
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“Historically Speaking— i — 


Paper includes story con = 
ghost town of Terre Haute, löwa 


Ts MAR 121978 


Upon her return from a 


visit to her husband's family | 


in Iowa, Mrs. C. L. Cochran of | 
Brazil was kind enough to | 
send me a clipping from The 
Leon Journal- “Reppatar of 
Leon, Iowa. 

Under the heading? “Re 
flections of Decatur County 
(Iowa) was’ written the his- 
tory of the ghost town of 
Terre Haute, Iowa.. Mrs. 
Cochran reported there was 


nothing left of the former~| 


. town but the foundation of thesi 
old hotel. r AET 

It seems. that Mordecei. 
Miller (1810-80). married 
Margaret Toney (1821-1910), | 
the daughter of ` “‘Talton” ” 
Toney, in Terre Haute, Ind. 

Talton Toney's son, William 
Ray Toney (1822-1903) mar- 
ried Mordecci Miller's daugh- 
ter, Earyan (1831-1900) by a 
previous marriage. 

In either the late 1840’s or 
early 1850’s, Mordecci and his 
wife, Margaret, arrived in| 
Ilowa with their team of oxen | 
and freighter wagon from 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

On the south bank of the 
Grand river, Mordecci platted 
and named the new town of 
Terre Haute, Iowa. 

The Millers had stopped in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, for the birth 
of a daughter named (you 
guessed it) Ottumwa Miller. 

As soon as they arrived on 
the 1,000 acres of land 
Mordecci Miller had 
purchased from the govern- 
ment at Chariton, Iowa,: for 
$1.25 per acre, they built a 
cabin. 

According to descendants, 
Margaret (Toney) Miller was 
2 big, stout woman who could 
lift logs, drive horses, or 
knock a man silly, just like a 
man, 

Late in 1853 or early 1854, 
Mordecci’s son-in-law and 
daughter, William Ray “Bill” 
ane Earyan (Miller) Toney 
decided to join them. They 
brought with them in a 
freighter wagon pulled by | 
oxen. two little babies, James 
aud William “BiU” U. 


i 
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Traveling with them were 
William Ray Toney’s father, 
Talton Toney, and his English 
wife who was a licensed doc- 
tor. 

At that time Decatur coun- 
ty was still virgin territory 


‘with no roads to mark the 


way. According to family 


tradition, the travelers were 
not sure where the homestead 
of Mordecci and Margaret 
was located. 

It was dark, they had jour- 
neyed far and ail were tired 
out...On the north side of 
Grand river they found a like- 
ly spot to camp for the night: 
and decided to stop, resuming 
their journey in the morning. 

When the family awoke the 
next morning and were pre- 
paring to move on, they heard 
a rooster crow. Believing the 
sound to enm: from across 
the river, they forded the 
stream and found their fami- 
ly. 

A short time later, Ben- 
jamin Norman came to this 
same location to settle. The 
ghost town of Terre Haute is 
now part of the farm owned 
by Ronald Norman, great- 
great-grandson of Benjamin. 

From -.1855 to 1860 the 
pioneer settlers poured into 
Decatur county to take up 
land. round the settlement of 
Mordecci Miller settled the 
Shaffners, Slaughters, Joe 
Lucas (who could speak Indi- 
an), Isaac Toney (another son 
of Talton Toney), the 
Butchers and the Birds. 

The Throfmartins ran a 
grist mill, and the Shaffners 
ran a saw mill. The remains 
of the old cave where 
Margaret ran the first hotel 
following the death of her 
husband can still be seen. 

Other early settlers were 
the Odells, McGaugheys, 
Cases, Downards and the 
Sutherlins. With the influx of 


i settlers, there was a need for 
|a Store, So on the river bank 


where the Indians had a little 
trading post, William Ray 
Toney started up a store. He 
made trips to Ottumwa for 
supplies in a horse-drawn 
freighter wagon. è 
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Taiton Toney’s English doc- 
tor wife left him and married 
a Robinson. Talton got drunk 
and fell in the river and would 


have drowned, but there hap-! 
- pened to be some people at the! 
little store, and they pulled) 


him out. 

About this time, 1855-60, 
there were about 300 Indians 
with their squaws and ponies 
camped about a mile up the 
river from the site of Terre 
Haute. They were camped 
just south of where Elk Creek: 

_enters Grand River. 


When the Civil” War broke 


out, William Ray Toney went. 
He survived six | 


to war. 
months in Andersonville Pris- 
on, escaping after bribing a 
rebel guard with a $20 gold 
piece he had concealed on his 
person. The day after he ar- 
rived home after many hard- 
ships, the war was over and 
the prisoners were sent home 
by train. 

Mordecci Miller gave the 
land for the Terre Haute Cem- 
etery. The- oldest stone is 
dated 1865. Talton died in 1867 
and lies in an unmarked 
grave. Mordecci died in 1880 
and has the most prominent 
stone in the cemetery. 

In 1880, the death knell 
sounded for the little town. 
There were two stores, the 
Burrell Post Office, a cooper 
shop, shoe shop, barber shop, 
Ham Hounshell's blacksmith 
shop, a hotel, Dr. Daniels’ 
office, and a saloon run by 
George Butcher. 

Like so many communities, 
Terre Haute, Iowa, died be- 
cause of the railroads. The | 
DesMoines-Southern Railroad 
had thrown up a grade on the | 
east side of Terre Haute and 
had come to Decatur City | 
where $20,000 had been con- | 


3 ah al 
ibut: “Here” ‘it stopped | 
waiting for Terre Haute or 
Lamoni to continue on. Miller 
had died, ‘and no .one else | 
could come up with the mon- ; 
ey. Lamoni already had the | 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | 
Railroad. Leon offered $30,000 ! 
and the railroad turned its | 
tracks and went there. In 1884 | 
it ended at Cainsville, Mo., | 
and in 1885 was bankrupt. It 

also nailed the lid on the 

coffin for the village of Terre | 
Haute. As the towns of Leon | 
and Lamoni grew and pros- | 
pered, the businesses in Terre | 
Haute began to disappear. | 


In 1886, Dr. Daniels left, a; 
flood wiped out the grist mill, 
and the old folks passed away. 
If a house would burn or be 
blown down, it was never re- 
placed. The heyday of Terre 
Haute was definitely over by 
World War I. 

As Terre Haute (Indiana). 
was the center for horse-rac- 
ing enthusiasts in the past, so 
was its little namesake, Terre 
Haute (Iowa). During 1870-80, 
the favorite Sunday pasttime: 
was to hold horse and pony: 
races on a level half-mile 
stretch of road lying directly! 
south of Terre Haute; ora 
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Board of Health turns down development 


By Carl Roger Orth 


An incredible showing of citizen 
solidarity--a rare event in Vigo County--by 
Paint Mill Lake residents helped secure 
defeat last week of a proposed 33-lot 
development on the man-made lake. 

At four public meetings in the past few 
months nearly 75 lake residents and land- 
owners showed up to persuade officials to 
drop the Paint Mill Lake Estates project due 
mainly to poor conditions for septic 
systems. At the climactic Board of Health 
meeting May 17, nearly the total population 
of the lake packed the third floor room of 
the courthouse annex. They emerged vic- 
torious when the board passed a motion 
with one abstention disapproving the pro- 
ject. If the Area Planning Commission 
follows suit (although a special May 18 
meeting was adjourned after failing to 
reach a quorum), the northeast corner of 
the lake where the development was plan- 
ned wil! remain a virtual wilderness. 

Rejection of the potential multi-million 
dollar project signals the end of helter- 
skelter growth on the lake. The reckless 
growth of the sixties already overtaxes the 
lake and residents are awakening to the 
fragility of the Paint Mill Lake environment. 

They have good cause to fear for the 
beleaguered lake, according to Paul 
Welch, health department administrator. 
“You’ve done it,’ Welch lectured the 
citizens. ‘“‘You’ve made conditions you're 
living under now.” He alluded to the plen- 
tiful supply of mobile homes on the lake 
and houses built on the very edge of the 
lake. Throughout the meeting he and his 
staff implied that illegal sewage drains 
directly into the lake from at least three 
residences (out of some 100 properties). 

Even so, Welch bit the bullet and recom- 
mended disapproval. Welch said a 
chloroform count of 16 parts per 100 
milliliters of water is unsatisfactory. State 
lab tests on lake water revealed a 
chloroform count unsatisfactory nearly half 
the time. The highest count tallied 200 parts 


And now... 
Saturday evening 
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per 100 milliliters, bordering on the danger 
stage. 

Despite his criticism of lake residents, 
Welch only reinforced their arguments for 
suspending Paint Mill Lake Estates. Earlier 
this year, Johnson Land Surveying Co. con- 
ducted perk tests (a standard measuring 
permeability of the soil). Water level in one 
hole not only failed the one inch drop per 
hour standard, but actually rose. Perk tests 
were bad even on the largest lot (around 
49,000 square feet), argued Myrl Wilkinson, 
local attorney paid to represent the Paint 
Mill Lake group. What would results be like 
on the smallest lot of roughly 21,000 square 
feet, he asked pointedly. 

Apparently the board was not convinced 
underground drainage tile would circum- 
vent potential septic system problems. 
Developer Bob Jones and his two partners, 
C. P. Martin and Jim Heitman; had ex- 
pressed a willingness to go along with a 
suggestion by Ned Pennington of Soil Con- 
servation Service to install sub-surface 
drainage. Pennington explained to board 
members two types of soil exist in the 
vicinity: iva and cincinnati. Both include 
enough formidable drawbacks to earn a 
severe rating. Seasonal high water table 
plagues iva soil while a layer of soil as com- 
pact as concrete blocks passage of water in 
cincinnati soil. The severe classification 
simply meant greater caution must be used, 
Pennington said. Still, he refused to predict 
effectiveness of septic systems in the soil 
due to many possible variations (number of 
children, washer and dryer, etc.). Pen- 
nington and the Board of Health could not 
assure “adequate safeguards,” as Wilkin- 
son put it. 
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The board also fretted about unwary 
buyers who might purchase land first and 
then be denied a permit for a septic system. 
Welch mentioned that one Woodridge 
owner was turned down five times for a sep- 
tic system permit. Another man built a 
$90,000 home, Welch said, before finding 
out his soil was unsuitable for a septic 
system. 

Jones maintains some 200,000 acres of 
Vigo County is listed as severe soil. If the 
board of health disallowed his develop- 
ment, they would need to reject residents in 
60 percent of the county, he said. But Jones 
can recoup his investment. So far he has 
paid only for ‘‘considerable’” engineering 
costs, but apparently has not actually 
purchased the land. Instead he held an op- 
tion to buy the land from a widow. 

Jones would not say if he would try again 
with a new plan. The Board of Health did 
not forbid development on the corner of the 
lake, but simply refused Jones’ current 
plan. At one point during the meeting 
Wilkinson implied strongly a lawsuit would 
be swiftly forthcoming if the Board of 
Health approved the development. 

Will lake residents exclude all 
newcomers and keep the pie to them- 
selves? Wilkinson indicated residents 
would not object to more lakefront develop- 
ment but opposed such a massive build-up 
of homes in such a cramped area. Origi- 
nally, Jones and his partners envisioned 
only a lakefront development, according to 
reliable sources, but later added lots 
behind the lots on the lake shoreline. 

Jones told the Spectator he could not 
afford to develop fewer than 33 lots. “We 
either raise 33 houses or 10,000 hogs.” 
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By CRAIG McKEE 
Tribune Staff Writer 
The “Blizzard of ‘78” and related 
clean-up operations claimed the 
number one spot on The TRIBUNE 
editors’ poll of the top 10 local stories 
of the year. 

The major winter storm, which 
struck the Wabash Valley on Jan. 25, 
paralyzed the area for several days 
and was part of one of the worst 
winters on record for the Wabash 
Valley. 

The story was ranked first in The 
TRIBUNE’s annual survey of major 
local and area stories. The top 10 
stories, ranging from the good (Kurt 
Thomas’ success) to the bad (snow, 
strikes and sick-outs), follow. 

(1) The Wabash Valley came to a 
standstill when the snows hit early in 
the year. Schools were closed and 
meetings throughout the area were 


postponed or canceled. Many streets 
and roads were closed for up to a 
week during the lengthy “‘dig out.” In 
all, the winter turned out to be the 
“‘snowiest’’ on record. 

(2) Late in 1977 the United Mine 
Workers went on strike — but the 
effects of the strike were felt well 
into 1978. A settlement was not 
reached for 110 days, and in the 
meantime the strike led to severe 
conservation measures. Terre Haute 
was particularly hard hit by the 
strike as the related energy crisis 
became a burden for local residents. 

(3) The awareness of energy con- 
servation, closely tied to the two 
stories already listed, was a major 
issue in 1978. Even after the end to the 
coal strike, residents were urged to 
continue efforts to conserve costly 
energy. 

(4) During 1978 attention in Terre 


A winter storm, a strike by miners, increased conservation measures 
— those were among the biggest stories in the Terre Haute area 
in 1978. Today The TRIBUNE offers the first in a series of special 
year-end reports. During the next few days, several round-up 


stories in specific areas will be 
presented as we attempt to put 
the events of the year in per- 
spective. More about the local 


- year can be found on Page 44. 


Haute focused on saving the down- 
town area. The Sixth Street demon- 
Stration project was completed and 
humerous plans and studies were 
made for a multi-million dollar im- 
provement project. 

(5) The primary and general elec- 
tions of 1978 captured many head- 
lines. The Democrat primary in May 
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saw close Vitis in races for prose- 
cutor, sheriff and Superior Court 
judge. In November, attention 
focused on the races for prosecutor 
and sheriff. 

(6) When Public Service Indiana 
requested an 18 percent. rate hike a 
flurry of public discontent arose. 
Terre Haute was the scene for a 
summer hearing on the issue. In the 
end, the Public Service Commission 
granted a 14 percent rate hike for the 
utility. 

(7) Public employee sick-outs hit 
Vigo County in 1978, making head- 
lines for several days in the fail. 
First, sheriff’s deputies called in 
sick. Later, disgruntled county em- 
ployees in other departments staged 
their own sick-outs. 

(8) Building a firehouse turned into 

a major issue in 1978. A proposed fire 
house on the site of Rea Park brought 
an injunction early in the year. Legal 
proceedings continued for six months. 
Finally, the city was enjoined from 
building at the park and was ordered 
to restore the grounds to their former 

condition. j 

(9) Good news came during the 
year in the form of Kurt Thomas, 
Indiana State University’s star gym- 


la) ra ry 


Blizzard of ‘78 leads list of top news 


2 


‘nat. Thomas was the first American 

to win a gold medal in international 
gymnastics competition since 1932. 

(10) The quality of the air in Vigo 
County in 1978 received quite a bit of 
attention from federal and local au- 
thorities. A “non attainment status” 
for the area caused local leaders to 
travel to Washington to discuss the 
problem with Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency officials. 

Other major stories of the year 
included the success of ISU’s basket- 
ball team, development of plans for a 
new county jail, court fights over a 
county tax sale, work on new elemen- 
tary schools inthe county, indictment 
of several officials in Brazil, the 
controversy over the future of Terre 
Haute’s City Court, the large com- 
mercial growth in southern Vigo 
County and the court battles over a 
major sewer project in the city. 
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By CRAIG McKEE 
Tribune Staff Writer 

Energy problems and the high cost of 
housing — problems in 1978 — will 
continue to plague the United States as 
well as the Terre Haute area in the 
year 2003. While the economic sound- 
ness of the community is expected to 
remain nearly the same, outside fac- 
tors will play a role in the life of Terre 
Haute. 

Transportation will not change 
notably, except that Hulman Field 
should experience some growth in the 
next 25 years; and the concept of 
county zoning will affect construction 
and land use in Vigo County. 

Housing problems seem to be of 
particular interest. Booming housing 
costs have caused families to re-ex- 
amine their needs and the future seems 
to indicate a continuation of the pres- 
ent trend. X 

“If things continued to go up, the 
average family will be unable to find 
affordable housing. The construction 
cost will be absolutely prohibitive for 
the average person,” reports Merv 


Nolot, executive director for the West . 


Central Indiana Economic Develop- 
ment District. 
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Duane L. Sorensen, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics and director of the 
Center for Economic Development at 
Indiana State University, agrees the 
cost will be a problem, but also sees a 
positive aspect to the trend. Construc- 
tion will suffer no loss because 
Sorensen expects the trend to be “re- 
vitalization of present housing stock” 
in and around the downtown area. 
Sorensen also predicts that many 
apartment dwellings will be con- 
structed near the downtown area. “We 
will find that we can rehabilitate exist- 
ing housing more economically than 
building new homes,” Sorensen said. 

Another issue in 1978 which should be 
resolved in 25 years is the hassle of 
county zoning and land use. At present, 
the county has no zoning plan — noth- 
ing to prevent a farmer from opening a 
hog operation across the street from a 
$100,000 home. 

Paul Smith, assistant director for 
the Vigo County Area Planning Depart- 
ment, hopes a zoning plan can be 
determined soon. “We need to be con- 
cerned about the use of land and what 
resources are beneath it — water, 
gravel, sand, coal. Someone has to 
determine whether homes should be 


built on prime farm land or whether it | 


should be preserved for agricultural 
demands,” Smith said. 

County zoning is a “hot potato” 
issue. However, within the next five 


Terre Haute 
in 2003— 


This is the last of a three-part 
series that attempts to offer some 
idea of what Terre Haute might be 
like 25 years from now. 


, years, decisions will be required -- 


Vigo is one of only six Indiana counties 
to be without a zoning law, leaving it 
clearly in the minority. 

Zoning ordinances have an effect on 
recreation, also. Development of more 
parks depends of on those zoning de- 
cisions, 

Keith Ruble, county park and recrea- 
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tion director, referred to the county’s 
master plan as he stated a need for 
more fishing areas, bicycle trails and 
canoeing and boating activities. 

“We have no need for additional golf 
courses with the addition of Hulman 
Links to the area's recreation offer- 
ings,” Ruble said. 

The goal for the future is to locate a 
park within an easy 10 to 15 minute 
drive for every person in the county. 
New parks would be projected for the 
south central, southwest, northwest 
and northeast parts of the county. 

Future energy problems figure high- 
ly in plans. “We don’t know whether 
the price of gas or the energy situation 
will keep people from traveling or 
going on vacation,” Ruble said. Recre- 
ation will still be a requirement for the 
“quality of life” to be preserved and 
the park situation will have to be 
resolved to accomodate those needs. 

_ “And,” Ruble adds, “recreation is 
not just meant for the children, but for 
everybody. We anticipate earlier re- 
tirements -and and shortened work 
weeks (possibly 30 to 35 hours instead 
of 40). This means more leisure time, 
and we have to provide those outlets.” 

The Vigo County population in 2003, 
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projected to be close to 140,000, will 
have access to a re-vitalized downtown | 
area, if the plans and efforts of the city ; 
and Sorensen are realized. The sub- | 
urban growth will also increase, with ' 
shopping units like Honey Creek | 
Square expected to join in the ex- 
pansion. 

And, it is still unknown what impact 
an additional interchange off Interstate 
70 would have on the economy of the 
county, but it is anticipated to be a 
positive one. 

“We expect growth from existing 
firms more than expecting a manufac- 
turing firm to locate in Terre Haute,” 
Sorensen said. ‘‘But that is important. 
That kind of expansion will help keep 
the economic situation growing.” 

Terre Haute’s most important ac- 
complishment over the next 25 years 
will be what Sorensen calls a “growing 
sense of direction.” With development 
of downtown service and commerce, 
expansion of suburban shopping units, 
and expansion of the economic base, 
people in a position to prognosticate 
are optimistic. j 

Terre Haute in 2003 will be different 
— and the planners of 1978 are hoping 3 
it will þe for the better. 
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- eom munity’s education index is very 
7 high, “ Brighton pointed out. 

The overall indication of this survey 
that our community is viable, 


essive and apparently interested in 
lfare of the individual,”’ he said. 
don't think the results of this 
‘survey are by accident." the mayor said. 
=A lot of people in the community a 
‘responsible for making our communtiy 
what it is. 

[This can only be perpetuated by a 
continued effort of cooperationamong alj a 
segments of our community,” he added, N 

Brighton concluded, “This survey © 
shows what can be done when you make + 
up vour mind that Terre Haute can be a 
better place to live.” 

The Midwest Research Institute made 
the survey through the EPA grant, 
because of a Bree oncern over the’ © 
quality of life. en tiw yob ila ow. 

“The — Fpccertenteagions! Sil 
economic health indicator, Gross 
National Product, often has served as a 
basis for establishing goals and 
measuring achievement of the goals at 
the policy-making level. atk growing 
attention to the social conomic. © 
political, and environmental health of the __ 
nation has led to the quest for other - 

indicators which will more adequately 
_ reflect the overall ‘health’ of the nation 


_ Gary- Hammond- East Chicago complex 


ranked in the ‘large’ study category. 1 
Indianapolis received a “C~ or “good™. | 
rating and ranked 36th out of 65. while the | 
northwestern Indiana complex rated 
“D” or “adequate” and 52nd out of 65. 

Among medium-sized metropolitan 
areas inthe state, Fort Wayne and South 
Bend both received overall “A“ or 
“outstdnding” ratings, with Fort Wayne 
ranking 9th of 83 and South Bend ranking 
13th. 


Another EES, sited area, 
Evansville. earned a “C` ia, “good” 
overall rating, ranking 32nd of 8 


- Besides Terre Haute. other small 
- metropolitan areas ranked were 
Lafayette- -West Lafayette., receiving an 
“A” and ranking 13th of the 95, Muncie. 
_ receiving a “B. the same aş Terre 
Haute, and ranking 32nd: and Anderson, 
‘earning a “C” and ranking 46th. 9 


For the nation. Portland. Ore., Eugene, 
Ore.; and LaCrosse. Wis., all ranked at ji 
the top of the list in eag, of the three size“ 
categories. 

Of the 243 metropolitan ar rei studied, 
Mobik plast were J sey“ ity, N. at 
ile, Ala.; and Lare o, Texas. 
Alt’: states were. gathered from. 
se government information and fed 

into computers to rank the cities. 
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By David W. Hacker 
sates ARE in the United 


States 243 standard metro- 
politan statistical areas 
(SMSA). They are the bread and 
butter of statisticians, demogra- 
phers, U.S. Census Bureau work- 
ers, thinkers, and White House 
and congressional experts who try 
to figure out the ways, whys, and 
wherefores of urban America. 


Plain folks call ’em cities. Like 
Portland, Passaic, Spokane, El 
Paso, Pine Bluff, Provo, Peters- 
burg, and Pueblo. (There’s Albu- 
querque, Ann Arbor, and Amaril- 
lo, too, as well as Tampa, Topeka, 
and Trenton.) 

These cities make up only 1.5 
per cent of the nation’s land area. 
But packed into these areas are 
68.6 per cent of the population, 
according to 1970 census figures. 


Where Your City Fits 


Now the Midwest Research In- 
titute (MRI) in Kansas City, Mo., 
hich two years ago set off a na- 
nal furor by evaluating the 
ality of life in the 50 states, has 
these 243 SMSAs through a 
puter to measure the quality 
ty life. The results are Sure 
ng more howls of pain-——and 


ance at the accompanying 
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tA 


| 7 we H 
tables can tell you where your city 
fits as a place to live in the scale 
devised by Dr. Ben-Chieh Liu and 
his colleagues at the Midwest Re- 
search Institute. 

The 243 SMSAs are divided into 
three population groups: Large, 
over 500,000 population; medium, 
200,000 to 500,000; and small, un- 
der 200,000. 


Among the big cities, the in- 


stitute says these are the pleas- 
antest 10 places, in order of rank- 
ing: Portland, Ore.; Sacramento, 
Calif.; Seattie; San Jose, Calif.; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; Rochester, 
N.Y.; Hartford, Conn.; Denver; 
San Francisco-Oakland, and San 
Diego, Calif. 


Among medium-sized. cities, it 
says these are the 10 nicest: Eu- 
gene, Ore.; Madison, Wis.; Apple- 


on I ts Quality of Life 


ton-Oshkosh, Wis.; Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Stamford, Conn.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Lansing, 
Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Among the small cities, life is 
considered best in: La Crosse, 
Wis.; Rochester, Minn.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Topeka, Kansas; Green 
Please Turn to Page 16, Column 1 


With mare roses per square foot, Portland, Ore., is the champ. 
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Rate Your Town on Its Quality of Life 


Continued From Page One 


Bay, Wis.; Ogden, Utah; Norwalk, 
Conn.; Sioux Falls, S.D.; Fargo-Moor- 
head, N.D.; and Bristol, Conn. 


This MRI study is likely to set off 
an even greater controversy than the 
earlier state survey. Unlike that 1973 
study, which was sponsored by private 
sources, this city study was ordered 
by the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA). It carries the weight 
of Uncle Sam’s interest and expertise. 

Putting one’s finger on what makes 
life pleasant, of course, is difficult, and 
highly subjective. Liu acknowledges 
this in his study: ‘‘There is no consen- 
sus as to what the quality of life is all 
about, and how the quality of life or 
other social indicators should be de- 
fined.” 


There are invisible and psychological 
factors that keep one rooted to a city, 
and happy there, even if, by some 
measures, life would not seem to be so 
good. * 


His findings, though tentative, ar- 


gues Liu, are needed. He says, ‘“‘Un- 
certainty and confusion have rolled 
across the U.S., and a discontent with 
the quality of life seems to have been 
growing faster than technological know- 
how and material wealth in this coun- 
try. ...In order to promote the general 
welfare, there is an urgent need in our 
transitional society to define the gen- 
eral welfare and to identify the factors 
that determine and influence our gen- 
eral welfare. ... The search for qual- 
ity-of-life indicators is an attempt to 
obtain new information that will be use- 
ful to evaluate the past, guide the ac- 
tion of the present, and plan for the 
future.” 


Government Sponsored 


Obviously, the EPA agrees, and 


` that’s why it commissioned the $49,000 


study. 


In this 310-page report, Liu, in at- 
tempting to measure a citizen’s sense 
of well-being, establishes five compo- 
nents: economic, political, environmen- 
tal, health and education, and social. 
Included in these are a total of 123 


How They Were Ranked 


e@Over-all ranking of quality of life for the 243 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, based on eval- 
uations of the five factors: economic, political, envi- 
ronmental, health and education, and social. 

HOW THEY RANK 
Over 500,000 
1. Portland, Ore.-Wash. 
2, Sacramento, Callf. 
3. Seattie-Everett 
4. San Jose, Cailf. 
5. Minneapolls-St. Paul 
6. Rochester, N.Y. 
7. Hartford, Conn. 
8. Denver 
9. San Francisco-Oakiand 
10. San Diego, Calif. 
11. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
12. Milwaukee, Wis. —” 
13. Salt Lake City 
14. Anaheim-Santa Ana-Garden Grove, Calif. 
15, Buffalo, N.Y. 
16. Oklahoma City 
17. Omaha, Neb.-lowa 
18. Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N.Y. 
19. Syracuse, N.Y. 
20. Washington, D.C,-Md.-Va. 
21, Los Angeles-Long Beach 
22. Columbus, Ohio 
23. Boston 
4. Clayatand 
25. Toledo, Ohlo 
26. San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif. 
27. Houston 
28. Phoenix, Ariz. 
29. Akron, Ohio 
30. Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky.-ind. 
31. Honolulu 
%2. Dayton, Ohio 
33. New York City 
U. Dallas 
35. Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 
36. Indianapolis 
37. Chicago 
38. Newark, N.J. 
39. Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N.J. 
40. Springfield-Chicopee-Holyoke, Mass.-Conn. 
41. Youngstown-Warren, Ohio 
42, Detroit 
43. Richmond, Va. 
44. Fort Worth, Texas 
45. Atlanta 
46. Fort Lauderdale-Hollywoad, Fla. 
47, Miami, Fla. 
48. Nashville-Davidson, Tenn. 
49, Pittsburgh 
50. Allentown-Bethiehem-Easton, Pa.-N.J. 
51. St. Louis, Mo.-{1l. 
52. Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, Ind. 
53. Louisville, Ky.-Ind. 
54. Providence-Pawtucket-Warwick, R.1.-Mass. 
55. Baltimore 
56. Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 
57. Philadelphia, Pa.-N.P 
58. Memphis, Tenn.-Ark. 
59. Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 
60. Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High Point, N.C. 
41. Jacksonville, Fla. 
62. San Antonio 
63. New Orleans 
64. Birmingham, Ala. 
65. Jersey City, N.J. 


200,000 to 500,000 
1. Eugene, Ore. 
2. Madison, Wis. 
3. Appleton-Oshkosh, Wis. 0 
4. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
5. Stamford, Conn. 
6. Des Maines, lowa 
7. Lansing, Mich. 
8. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
9. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
10. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
11. Wichita, Kan. 
12, Duluth-Superlor, Minn.-Wis. 
13. South Bend, ind 
14. Binghamton, N.Y.-Pa. 
15. New Haven, Conn. 
16. Bridgeport, Conn. 
17. Albuquerque, N.M. 
18. Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass.-N.H. 
19. Spokane, Wash. 
20. Santa Rosa, Calif. 
21. Waterbury, Conn. 
22. Flint, Mich. 
23. Fresno, Calif. 
24. Oxnard-Ventura, Calif. 
25. Salinas-Monterey, Calif. 
26. Worcester, Mass. 
27. Austin, Texas 
28. Stockton, Calif. 
29. Rockford, lil. 
30. Lowell, Mass. 
31. Tucson, Ariz. 
2. Evansville, Ind.-Ky. 
33. Vallejo-Napa, Calif. 


44. Las Vegas 

35, Saginaw, Mich. 

36. Tulsa, Okla. 

37. Utica-Rome, N.Y. 

38. Peoria, IIi. 

39. Erie, Pa. 

40. Davenport-Rock island-Mollne, lowa-l11. 
41. Wilmington, Dei.-N.J.-Md. 

42. Colorado Springs, Colo. 

43. Tacoma, Wash. 

44, Baton Rouge, La. 

45, Bakersfield, Calif. 

46. Hamilton-Middleton, Ohio 

47. West Palm Beach, Fla. 

48. Raleigh, N.C. 

49. Canton, Chio 

50. Trenton, N.J. 

51. Harrishurg, Pa. 

52. New Landon-Groton- Nor ich, Conn, 


$4. Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
55. Corpus Christi, Texas 
56. Charleston, W.Va. 

57. Beaumont-Port Arthur-Orange, Texas 
58. Scranton, Pa. 

59, Charlotte, N.C. 

60. Johnstown, Pa. 

61. Lancaster, Pa. 

62. Orlando, Fla. 

63. Newport News-Hampton, Va. 

64, Huntsville, Ala. 

65. Reading, Pa. 

66. El Paso, Texas 

67. Wilkes-Barre-Hazletan, Pa. 

68, York, Pa. 

69. Little Rock-North Little Rock, Ark. 
70. Shreveport, La. 

71, Jackson, Miss. 

72. Chattanooga, Tenn.-Ga. 

73.: Pensacola, Fla. 

74, Augusta, Ga.-S.C. 

75, Huntington-Ashland, W.Va.-Ky.-Ohio 
76. Columbia, S.C. 

77. Greenville, S.C. 

78. Fayetteville, N.C. 

79. Columbus, Ga.-Ala. 

80. Montgomery, Ala. 

81. Macon, Ga 

82. Charleston, S.C. 

83. Mobile, Ala. 


. La Crosse, Wis, 
. Rochester, Minn. 


. Lincoln, Neb. 
. Topeka, Kan. 


J 
Under 200,000 0 
i —_——— 
2 
3 
4 
5. Green Bay, Wis. 
6 
7. 
8 
9 


. Ogden, Utah pv } 
. Norwalk, Conn. (i) 
. Sioux Falls, S.D. 
. Fargo-Moorhead, N.D.-Minn. 
10. Bristol, Conn. 
11. Danbury, Conn. 
12. Reno, Nev. 
13. Lafayette-West Lafayette, Ind. 
ittsfield, Mas: 
5. Salem, Ure, 
16. Bloomington-Normal, III. 
17, Billings, Mont. 
18. Waterloo, lowa 


19. San Angelo, Texas > 
20. Midland, Texas 


= 


21. Tallahassee, Fla. 
22. Jackson, Mich. 
23, Amarillo, Texas = 
24. Manchester, N.H. aA Ne 
25. Springfleld, Ma. LU 
26. Columbia, Mo. 
27. Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass. 
28. Boise, Idaho 
29. Springfield, ili. 
30. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
31. Dubuque, lowa 
32. Muncie, !nd. 
33. Meriden, Conn. 
34. Tyler, Texas 
35. Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
%. Bay City, Mich. 
37. Decatur, Ili. 
38. Pravo-Orem, Utah 
Haute..ing, 


4. Racine, Wis. 

41. St. Joseph, Mo. 

42, Pueblo, Calo. 

43. Sherman-Denison, Texas 


gjo City, lowa-Neb. 
CR we a E 


el T a a 
46. Anderson, ind. 


47. Odessa, Texas 


D 


48. Nashua, N.H. 
§1, Durham, N.C. 
52. 
5 
54. Kenosha, Wis. 
? © 
56 
57. Asheville, N.C. 
60. Lexington, Ky. 
64. Steubenvilie-Weirtan, Ohio-W.Va. 
ê 
67. Wheeling, W.Va.-Ohio 
70. Abilene, Texas 
73. Lynchburg, Va. 
77. Vineland-Millville-Bridgeton, N.J. 
80. Monroe, La. 
83. Lake Charles, La. 
86. Gadsden, Ala. 
89. Albany, Ga. 
92. Fort Smith, Ark.-Okla. 


49. Portland, Maine 
50. Great Falls, Mont. 
Galveston-Texas City, Texas 
. Bryan-College Station, Texas 
. Modesto, Calif. 
. Lubbock, Texas 
58. New Britain, Conn. 
59. Champaign-Urbana, ill. 
él. Gainesville, Fla. 
. Wichita Falls, Texas A 
65. Mansfield, Ohio 
66. Waco, Texas 
68. Brockton, Mass. D) 
69. Springfield, Ohio 
71. Lima, Ohio 
72. Altoona, Pa. 
74, Pet rg-Colonial Heights, 
75. RSE ity, N.J. 
76. New Bedford, Mass. 
78. Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 
79. Lafayette, La. 
81. Texarkana, Texas-Ark. 
82. Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. 
84. Fall River, Mass.-R.1, 
85. Wilmington, N.C. 
47. Savannah, Ga. 
88. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
9. Brownsville-Harlingen-San Benito, Texas 
91. Lawton, Okia. 
93. McAllen-Pharr-Edinburg, Texas 
94. Pine Blutf, Ark. 


53. _ Tenn. 95. Laredo, Texas 


gyre 


variables. These variables are weighted 


mathematically, and formulas set up to. 


convert data to statistical results from 
computer models. 


Taking these components, one by 
one, this is what Liu tries to assess: 


Economic. This has two categories, 
individual well-being and community 
heath, and 18 variables in all. For an in- 
dividual, personal income and wealth 
status tell a person whether he’s well- 
off financially. One’s fixed assets, prop- 
erties, savings, changes in income, 
value of single-family, owner-occupied 
housing, and per cent of households with 
one or more cars indicate economic 


security. For a community, these are 
the factors of economic health: afflu- 
ence, employment, labor productivity, 
industrial diversification, availability of 
capital, economic development efforts, 
and the evenness of the distribution of 
economic resources among all people. 


Political. There are 21 variables, bro- 
ken down into two categories: Individ- 
ual activities and local-government fac- 
tors. Among the former measures are 
indicators of how well informed citizens 
are, reckoned by local Sunday newspa- 
per circulation per 1,000 persons, per 
cent of housing units with TV, the 

Please Turn to Page 18, Column 1 


How They Were Rated 


Key to Ratings 


A— Economic 

B—Political 
C—Environmental 
D—Health and Education 
E—Social 

F—Overail 


Citles are rated by numbers: 
1—Outstanding 
2— Excellent 


Little Rock- 

North Little Rock, Ark. 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio 
Lowell, Mass. 

Macon, Ga, 
Madison, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New London-Groton- 

Norwich, Conn. 
Newport News-Hampton, Va. 
Orlando, Fla. 


NuWouaha 
=—UMaANnwkw 
NaMypanaAA 
Minlh— ines a 
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4 4 
4 4 
2 2 
5 5 
1 1 
a 5 
5 5 
2 2 
4 2 2 4 3 3 
4 4 1 4 4 4 
4 3 4 4 4 4 
Oxnard-Ventura, Calif. 4 2 1 2 J 2 
3—Good Pensacola, Fla. 5 iS 4 4" das 5 
4—Adequate Peoria, lil. rc eae ee A 
5— Substandard. Raleigh, N.C. 2 4 £2 43 
6 Reading,- Pa. 3 4 4 5 4 4 
Rockford, ill. Weed 26 4 + 32 
Saginaw, Mich. id l ? 4 4 F 
Sallnas-Monterey, Calif. 

s OVER 500,000 > c p E p Santa Barbara, Calit. a al ei i 
City 3 3 3 3 5 3 Santa Rosa, Calif. E S E 
Akron Ohio Scranton, Pa. A 2 T 3 ‘ 

any- Shreveport, La. 4 5 5 4 

Schenectady-Troy, N.Y. 4 1 4 2 2 SGIM lend, sind. 1) di eee 3 
Allentown-Bethlehem- A Spokane, Wash. 4 4 a 2 1 2 

Easton, Pa.-N.J. a3, OTE 6 Stamford, Conn. ero Sig eT a 
Anaheim-Santa Ana- Stockton, Calif. 8.42 2 Kae | 2 

Garden Grove, Calif. 2° ,25 9 3 2 Tacoma, Wash. Se 4? wool ad 
Atlanta 1 5 4 4 4 4 Trenton, N.J. LO agate] oF de 3 
Baltimore Ap le A ees $ Tucson, Ariz. r E 1 $535) T 
Birmingham, Ala. OEE Bee E Tulsa, Okla. 1 pas Soy gets 
Boston 5 1 4 1 2, ? Utica-Rome, N.Y. ee he ey eS 
Buffalo, N.Y. 3 1 4 2 2 2 VallejæNapa, Calit. ‘Jeno miele Jib ko 
Chicago 1 2 5 4 A 3 Waterbury; Conn. ETE he eo! 
Cincinnati, Ohlo-Ky.-Ind. 1 2 3 4 5 J West Palm Beach, Fla. ce ee 
Cleveland 1 3 S 3 2 2° Wichita, Kan. la ail 1 
Columbus, Ohio 3 2 3 2 2 °2  Wilkes-Barre-Hazletonr, Pa. 4 3 4 5 4 4 
Dallas 1 5 2 4 3 3 Wilmington, Del.-N.J.-Md. U AEI aea 
Dayton, Ohio 2 3 4 #39 4 I Worcester, Mass. 3 a Bia, 2 
Denver 2° 243 J \ York, Pa. 2.) ma, oe eA 
Detroit a a 4 5 
Fort Lauderdale- UNDER 200,000 

Hollywood, Fla. 1 4 3 5 2 4 A B C D E F 
Fort Worth, Texas 1 2 4 4 4 Abilene, Texas Qe sea 5?) a 
Gary-Hammond- Albany, Ga. 5 5 3 a 4 5 

East Chicago, Ind. pacing Ie m g Aitoona, Pa. AAAs T 
frend Panids, Mich M ape aE N a S Amarillo. Texas Ta a ee 
Greensboro-WiInston-Salem- Anderson, Ind. 7 2 4 4 4 3 

High Point, N.C. 5 5 4 5 4 5 ‘Asheville, N.C. cote ig) aA 
Hartford, Conn. 2 1 3 1 2 1 Atlantic City, NJ. Sahat a = 50 TS ee 
Honolulu 5 4 1 2 39 3 Bay City, Mich. 2 ih eS «SMa 4 2 
Houston 1 5 3 3 3 2 Billings, Mont. ao AM a Ue! 
Indianapolis 1 4 5 4 3 3 Biloxi-Gulfport, Miss. een T 
Jacksonville, Fla. 5 5 4 5 4 5  Blioomington-Normal, ill. ale Wee, | 
Jersey Clty, N.J. F 4 3 ; ; 2 Boise, Idaho 2.91 Us 3 ? : 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan. nn, a. a 1 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Jats soaks | Wb 2 Fe sett 4 02" Ug ed 4 
Louisville, Ky-Ind. "2 4 5 5 4 4 © Grownsville-Harlingen- 

Memphis, Tenn.-Ark. 5 ESE TA SS San Benlto, Texas sg 5, 27" 4s 
Miami, Fla. 4 5 1 4 2 4 — Bryan-College Station, Texas 3 4 4 1 4 
Milwaukee, Wis. 2 1 a al 1 Cedar Rapids, iowa me 2 AD A Sd 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 2 1 z 1 Wad Champaign-Urbana, Ii. 4 4 5 1 3 
Nashville-Davidson, Tenn. dig 54 3, 4 2 4 Columbla, Mo. 4 3 5 1 2 
New Orleans Se 5 4 4 5 5 Danbury, Conn. 2 1 os 2 2 
New York City 2 4 d 3 7 3 a z] Decatur, Ill. 1 <i) 4 2 
Newark, N.J. 4 2 4 3 5.94 Dubuque, lowa 2 1 an 4 2 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 5 5 2 5 4 & Durham, N.C. 2. US “iNeed 
Oklahoma City 2 2 2 2 1 2 Fall River, Mass.-R.1. 4 3 4 O E 
Omaha, Neb.-lowa 2 3 4 2 1 2 Fargo-Moorhead, N.D.-Minn. 3 1 4 1 1 
Paterson-Clifton-Passalc, NJ. 2 5 939 2 5 4 Fitehburg-Leominster, Mass. 3 1 1 cM? 
Philadelphia, Pa.-N.J. 5 4 J si 4 5 Fort Smith, Ark.-Okla. 5 5 1 5 5 
Phoenix, Ariz. 4 5 1 2 2 3 Gadsden, Ala. S 4 1 S 5 
Pittsburgh 3 2 5 4 4 4 Gainesville, Fia. 5 5 4 1 R] 
Portland, Ore.-Wash. 1 1 1 1 1 1 Galveston-Texas City, Texas 2 4 3 2 4 
Providence-Pawtucket- Great Falls, Mont. ATO A th 

Warwick, R.1.-Mass. 5 2 2 5 5 4 Green Bay, Wis. 2 1 2 2 1 
Richmond, Va. 1 k] 4 =A § 4 Jackson, Mich. 2 2 1 d 
Rochester, N.Y. 1 1 2 1 4 1 Kenosha,” Wis. 2-42. & aed y 
Sacramento, Calif. 3 1 1 1 1 1 La Crosse, Wis. TA Udi, ia 
St. Louis, Mo.-lil. 2 a 5 4 5 4 Lafayette, La. 5 5 5 2 4 
Salt Lake City 4 1 ay i 2 A Latayette-West Lafayette, Ind.2 2 4 1 2 
San Antonio ase 2 5 4 5 ‘Lake Charles, La. 4 Sy «Sd 24 
San Bernardino-Riverside- Laredo, Texas 5 5 5744 

Ontario, Calif. 4 3 1 2 2 3 Lawton, Okla. 5 5 5 3 3 
San Diego, Calif. a} 2 1 2 1 1 Lewiston-Auburn, Malne 5 2 56 2a) 
San Francisco-Oakland 3 ie? 2 1 1 1 Lexington, Ky. 2 4 3 2 m 
San Jose, Calif. aoe 20° 1 1 295.8) Lima, Ohio a Iri ad T 
Seattie-Everett 22 1 1 1 1 Lincoln, Neb. 1 a 27a 1 
Springfleld-Chicopee- Lubbock, Texas 2 4 54 271a 

Holyoke, Mass.-Conn. Sy 3 1 4 <r ch Lynchburg, Va. 2 ie) > 35 
Syracuse, N.Y. 4 1 4 2 2,2 Manchester, N.H. WAP Tla vd 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 3 5 3 5 3 5 Mansfield, Ohio 2 3 4 4 4 
Toledo, Ohio-Mich. 2 2 4553 dh ea McAllen-Pharr- 

Washington, D.C.-Md.-Va. INT oh, Ae ey 5 Edinburg, Texas ce 35 ee do 

Youngstown-Warren, Ohio 4 3 3 4 4 4 Meriden, Conn. 2 1 1 4 3 

200,000 to ane Midland, Texas 1 257504 2 
City 8 C D E F Modesto, Calif. I 2 92h, aS 
Albuquerque, N.M. T 2 5 1 3 2 Monroe, La. 4 5 4): Shad 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 1 ie] 1 1 1 Muncie, Ind. 2 2 2 T yd 
Appleton-Oshkosh, Wis. 1 1 3 1 1 1 Muskegon-Muskegon $ 
Augusta, Ga.-S.C. 5 4 4 5 5a 5 Heights, Mich. 3 1 2 3 3 oe) 
Austin, Texas 34 4 4 2 a7 Nashua, N.H. 3 2 4 3 3 3 
Bakersfield, Calif. 42.2 1 3 4 3 New Bedford, Mass. e dy. Se re oat 

Baton Rouge, La. 4 4 Mie 22) Ters New Britain, Conn. 3 3 Ad re | 
Beaumont-Port Arthur- Norwalk, Conn, 1 2 4 1 2 1 

Orange, Texas 3 4 93 3 3 4 = Odessa, Texas 2 4 SA 39792 TE 
Binghamton, N.Y.-Pa. 3 1 4 1 2 2 Ogden, Utah 3 1 2 1 2 1 
Bridgeport, Conn. 2 1 2 2 mee 2 Owensboro, Ky. 3 4 4 2 4 3 
Canton, Ohlo 1 3 4 4 4 3 Petersburg-Colonial 
Charleston, S.C. Ss Spud’. 5 F5aa § Heights, Va. 5 0d Dad” Salad 
Charleston, W.Va. * 4 1 5 4 4 4 Pine Bluff, Ark. Cy Pe) let gt) 
Charlotte, N.C. R] 5 5 ear Be Pittsfield, Mass. 3 1 1 4-2 1 
Chattanooga, Tenn.-Ga. 4 4 4 5 Se 5 Portland, Maine qa ag 4 4 2 3 
Colorado Springs, Colo. Él 4 4 a | 3  ProvoOrem, Utah 5 ee? 1 1 2 
Columbia, S.C. 4.5 § 4 5» 5°. ‘Pueblo; Colo. Oy ra Nok tad 
Columbus, Ga.-Ala. 5, Ss 4 <5) \S)) 5 SRacine, awis: 1 2 shred: 3 4 ie 
Corpus Christi, Texas 27.530 4 3 4 Rena, Nev. 1 mT 1 
Davenport-Rock Island- Roanoke, Va. 1 4 1 3 3 ZI 

Moline, lowa-lIl. 2 oma 1 4 39 3 Rochester, Minn. ae 2 1 1 1 1 
Des Moines, lowa 1 1 ae i 1 1 St. Joseph, Mo. Zia ia 1 4.1 2 
Duluth-Superior, Minn.-Wis, 4 1 "2 Beal 1 Salem, Ore. Pees a= Aa 92 
El Paso, Texas 5 5 39 2 3 4 San Angelo, Texas ee h? Ipaa 
Erie, Pa. 3 2 3 3 2 4 Savannah, Ga. s a n AaS 
Eugene, Ore: 1 1 1 1 1 1 Sherman-Denlson, Texas 2. q Bale 12%, “wal ee 2 
Evansville, Ind.-Ky. 2 1 3 4 #3 3 Sioux City, lowa-Neb. a t2 TEAG, 2 a 
Fayetteville, N.C. 5 5 39 5 5 &§ Sioux Falls, S.D. TE deat e A 
Flint, Mich. 2 t 3 39 3 2 _ Springfield, ill. ee Ee ey ee 
Fort Wayne, Ind. ] 1 3 2 1 ] Springfield, Mo. 1 2 r | 2 S 
Fresno, Calif. a ia 1 2 2 2 Springfield, Ohio Vi y E 
Greenville, S.C. 3 5 4 5 4 5 Steubenville- 

Hamliton-Middleton, Ohio 2h y 4 2 a4 4 48 Weirton; Ohio-W.Va. 2 2" ALR 5 4 
Harrisburg, Pa. oe 42% 2 ae 4! ~ fa Fja 2 
Huntington-Ashland, W : 

W.Va.-Ky.-Ohio Sp SIU, S ral Sess 5 ON 2 4 5 
Huntsville. Ala. 3 4 4 3 5 4 Topeka, Kan. 1 2 fe eA 
Jackson, Miss. 4 5 4 4 5 § Tuscaloosa, Ala. Sees “See 8 aa SS 
Johnstown, Pa. 5 2 4 4 4 4 Tyler, Texas Wi RRA De 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 1 Va -2 1 — Vineland-Milville- 

Knoxville, Tenn. gilead Daa! a Bridgeton. N.J. LE E GRR AS GE 
Lancaster, Pa. 2 4 3 4 1 4 Waco, Texas 2 4 2:4 4 =4 
Lansing, Mich. ea | ra + 2 1 Waterloo, lowa 2 ATR 
Las Vegas 3 4 1 4 2 3 Wheeling, W.Va.-Ohlo TAA aw AA o E, 
Lawrence- Wichita Falls, Texas ome Pad, e EE A 
Haverhill, Mass.-N.H. 3 “ogee 2 S24 OB? Be 
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number of local radio stations, and 
what per cent of citizens vote in presi- 
dential elections. Among the local-gov- 
ernment indicators are the salaries of 
teachers, policemen, and firemen; 
crime rates; welfare and unemploy- 
ment benefits; and retirement benefits. 

Environmental. Here there are 17 
variables. For an individual, such fac- 
tors as air and water pollution, acres 
of parks and recreation areas per 1,000 
population, population density, motor 
vehicle registrations, and tons of solid 
waste help determine the quality of 
daily life. Measures are made of sun- 


shine days, thunderstormis, and temper- 
ature to assess the natura'1 environment. 

Health and Education, Here 13 vari- 
ables are weighed. For health, the dom- 
inating factors are long life, life free 
of disability, and medicial-care avail- 
ability. For an individua!], other im- 
portant variables are infeint mortality 
and death rates, and yeai‘s of school- 
ing. For the community, tlie vital fac- 
tors are number of physicians, dentists, 
and hospital beds; hospital occupancy 
rates; and how much local ;zovernment 
spends on health and education. 


Social. This component hias 54 fac- 
tors. This is the most complex of the 


In Portland It Rains Roses 


Portland is trail’s end for 375,- 
000 persons, each of whom has his 
own favorite joke about its famous 
“mist.” Residents will tell you, 
with a grin, that Portland really 
doesn’t get more rain than any- 
where else, it just gets more mile- 
age from it. 

Portlanders like good food and 
drink, and the city has a wide va- 
riety of excellent restaurants, in- 
cluding the famous London Grill 
at the Benson Hotel, a perennial 
in the “top 10” of the nation’s best 
hotels. 

Residents feel the city has 
something for everyone. With a 
leisurely growth, its pioneer heri- 
tage did not die at the maw of a 
hungry bulldozer. Its character 
closely resembles that of New 
England cities. Its cool, tree- 
shaded streets, interesting statues 
and fountains, and buildings that 
feature distinctive old-time archi- 


tecture blend to create this sin gu- 
lar image. 


Portland offers a throat-chak- 
ing vista of natural beauty. There 
is a constant fresh, green, cleiin 
look the year around. 


Looking east one sees magnifi- 
cent 11,245-foot-tall, snow-cappeci 
Mt. Hood with its myriad trails 
and alpine wildflowers, brilliant 
orchards, sparkling streams ancl 
waterfalls, and its green carpet of 
virgin forest. To the west lie Port- 
land’s own “hills,” which encircle 
one of the nation’s most beautiful 
residential areas, In the city’s 
5,000-acre Forest Park complex, 
the last ‘‘wilderness area’’ of its 
kind remaining in any U.S. city, 
wildlife ranges from raccoons and 
red foxes to deer. 


Portland is known as the ‘‘City 
of Roses’’—and it is aptly named. 
It boasts more roses per square 
foot than any other city on the 
continent. 


—STAN FEDERMAN 


five components of measuring life’s 
quality. It touches on variables included 
in other components. Among the vari- 
ables are: labor force participation rate, 
mean income per family member, mo- 
bility, individual equality (in which fac- 
tors affecting the lives of black persons 
are closely measured), poverty levels, 
houses with plumbing, public transpor- 
tation, numbers of banks and books, 
and sports and cultural events. 


Liu’s is more than a cold computer 
study, though it has enough charts, ta- 
bles, formulas, and mathematical anal- 
yses to delight any statistician. He 
draws on the insights of poets (Ruskin), 
economists (John Kenneth Galbraith), 
capitalists (John D. Rockefeller III), 
and numerous studies, both private and 
Federal, of social, political, and eco- 
nomic trends. His study uses the dis- 
ciplines of economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, political science, and the en- 
vironmental sciences. He acknowledges 
limitations. And he expects to hear a 
lot of howls. 


“This study is really hitting where 
people live,” says Liu. ‘‘Cities are the 
center of daily life. This is much more 
meaningful than the states’ study.” 


Liu acknowledged that the study has 
its limitations. “It has not touched any 
point of subjective feeling,” he said. 
“If people have a feeling about a local 
area, no matter how badly Kansas City 
is rated, if they’re born here and raised 
here, they don’t think this has anything 
to do with the world.” 

Liu said another limitation is that 
the study is based on 1970 Census sta- 
tistics. “We know that air and water 
pollution problems have been reduced, 
and in many areas are not as serious 
as before,” he said. ‘Also, we know 
that certain important variables don’t 
have statistics available—energy uses 
and consumption.”’ 

But, said Liu, ‘‘for the first time in 
this country, we have a comprehensive 
view of strengths. There is more than 


Eugene is a city of ‘‘doers’’ not 
spectators. Knock on any door and 
chances are you will find the own- 
ers oufi 

Perhaps they will be jogging 
along aquiet forest trail, pedaling 
on on@ of the city’s new bicycle 
paths. or picnicking in a lakeside 
park. Many will be trout fishing 
in a nearby mountain stream, sal- 
mon angling off the sandy coast- 
line less than 142 hours away, or 
canoeing down the Willamette Riv- 


In Eugene, Everyone Runs 


coach Bill Bowerman and the end- 
less line of long-distance jrunners 
he produced at the University of 
Oregon—whose green campus lies 
in the heart of town—the city has 
become the center of the nation’s 
track and field competition. Olym- 
pic and Pan-American Games 
trials in the city have often at- 
tracted as many people as a pro 
football game in a major Eastern 
city. 

Joggers of all ages abound in 
the population of 80,000. All-comer 


er that cuts through the city. 
Thanks to former 


just the economic indicator or employ- 
ment. We have an emphasis on trying 
to change people’s thinking about what 
is important to quality of life.” 
Generally. Liu’s study found that life 
is best in cities in the Pacific, East 
North Central, Mountain, and New Eng- 
land regions, and poorest in the South- 
ern states. He cautioned, however, that 
even the top-rated regions had sub- 
standard areas; similarly, the poorest- 
rated areas had some bright spots. 


Of the biggest metropolitan areas, 
only the Portland, Ore., area had an 
outstanding rating in all five compo- 
nents of what; in Liu’s opinion, makes 
for a good quality of life. Among the 83 
medium-sized (cities, only Eugene, Ore., 
was outstanding in all categories. 
Among the 95'smaller cities, La Crosse, 
Wis., though it rated ‘‘outstanding over- 
all” got only ‘an “adequate” mark for 
its environment and a ‘‘good’”’ mark for 
its economic health. 


Birmingham, Ala., was the only 
large city rated “substandard” in all 
components, though in Liu’s ranking 
Jersey City was the bottom of the bar- 
rel due to differences of weighting 
among the five components. Though 
Jersey City was “adequate” in the po- 
litical factor and ‘“‘good’' in the environ- 
mental, it had more ‘‘substandard’’ rat- 
ings in the economic, social, and health 


Olympic 


track meets attract many men 
and women over 40. In Eugene, 


and education areas than Birming- 
ham. Thus Jersey City is the nation’s 
worst city to live in, according to Liu. 


Among the medium-sized cities, Mo- 
bile, Ala., was bottom-ranked, getting 
“substandard” marks in all categories. 
Laredo, Texas, was the least desirable 
of the smaller metropolitan areas, 


Most of the large ‘‘outstanding”’ 
SMSAs were in the North and Pacific 
areas, Liu found. Most of the ‘‘outstand- 
ing” medium-sized cities were in the 
East North Central region, which also 
had more of the ‘‘outstanding’’ smaller 
SMSAs than any other region. 


Liu, a 36-year-old China-born sta- 
tistician, is under no illusion that his 
most recent study will significantly 
change the quality of life for any Ameri- 
can ‘tomorrow. He quotes a comment 
from his 1970 study of the states: ‘The 
kinds of data considered in this mono- 
graph do not tell us directly how socie- 
ty’s problems are to be solved, but they 
may serve a useful purpose in showing 
where the problems exist.’’ 


Week Ending September 27, 1975 


everyone, it seems, runs. 

The university’s influence is 
felt in the city’s social and cul- 
tural events and in the liberalism 
of its politics. State législators 
from Eugene were early backers 
of such innovative Oregon bills as 
reserving its ocean beaches for 
the public and the famed ban on 
nonreturnable bottles and cans. 

Like Portland, Eugene is a 
“people’s town’’ where neighbors 
still stage street dances, commu- 
nity parties, and back-yard festi- 


vals. 
STAN FEDERMAN 


